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BOOKS. 


JENA AND AUERSTADT: A CATASTROPHE AND 
A WARNING.* 

Tus record of a tragedy without parallel in modern times is 

earnestly recommended by its illustrious sponsor to all British 

subjects, and especially to statesmen, for its revelations of “ the 

fate, amazing in its swiftness, and appalling in its severity, 

which may at any moment overtake a State which exists in 


fancied security, based on traditions of a heroic past, and | 


wrapped in a selfish indifference, hoping, ostrich-like, to escape 
the danger it refuses to see.” 


Respectfully accepting Lord Roberts’s warranty of 


the rising author’s fitness as interpreter to the present | 


generation of the “handwriting on the wall,” and of his 
thorough acquaintance with the battlefields of 1806, we must 
dissent from Mr. Petre’s discovery that incorporation of 
footnotes in the text saves the reader “ annoyance,” for his 
habit in this respect often distorts his narrative. Then the 
chief actors of the débdécle are not individualised, his por- 
traiture making Haugwitz, Davout, Bliicher, personally 
regarded, nonentities. Even that pearl of beauty and patriotic 
devotion, Queen Luisa of Prussia, is introduced in mere 
Court Circular fashion. 

The interesting chapter on “the origin of the war,” though 
fairly accurate, wants an explanation of the bureaucratic 
apparatus which hampered Prussia’s international position, 
King Frederick William’s relations with the pro-Gallican 
statesman Hauegwitz, and his rival, the anti-Gallican Harden- 
berg, were not those of his great-grandson with Prince Biilow : 
they were carried on by the indirect method of the so-called 
“Double Cabinet,’ under which all Ministerial proposals 
passed through a half-civil, half-military Secretariat, which, 
after manipulating the documents concerned so as to 
suit its own fancies, would pass them on to the Sovereign. 
Then, once a Minister always a Minister, the elasticity of the 
ideas of retirement and leave being such that once when 
Haugwitz was in charge of the Foreign Department the 
negotiations with Russia were entrusted to Hardenberg, who 
was out of office. Now of these fundamental realities our 
volume gives no hint. The Jena period saw the “ Little 
Corporal’s” bodily and psychological powers in their zenith, 
and never was he a more finished performer in the art of diplo- 
matic legerdemain. Austerlitz had been the prologue to his 
annibilation of the Holy Roman Empire, and enabled him to 


them into membership of a Confederation of the Rhine which 
was to maintain a contingent of sixty thousand men at his 
disposal. This disruption of the Fatherland causing great 
irritation in Berlin, the invader offered Frederick William 
compensation in the shape of a North German copy of the 
Rheinbund, which was to bring under the King’s protectorate 
the Hanseatic cities, Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, and other good 
territorial assets. Tempted by this bait, the pinchbeck 
Hohenzollern recommended his neighbours to accept it, 
whereupon Napoleon categorically ordered them to reply by 
a flat refusal! Worthy also of the “ mysteries ” of Maskelyne 
and Devant were the feats of sleight-of-hand whereby the 
Emperor incited Prussia, first to the seizure, and almost 
immediately afterwards to the abandonment, of Hanover. 
Well told in this volume is the story of the alternations of 
cajolery and affected violence which so baffled Haugwitz when 
he came to Vienna after Austerlitz with a veiled ultimatum 
that he signed on his own responsibility a Treaty binding his 
Sovereign to make important territorial concessions to France, 
and to recoup himself by large annexations in the Hanoverian 
dominions. 
scheme, though in very diluted shape, when Napoleon, 





* Napoleon's Conquest of Prussia in 1806. By F. Loraine Petre. With an 
Introduction by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., &c. With 7 Maps 
and Battle Plans, and numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. London: 
John Lane, [12s, 6d. net.} 
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thinking that he might purchase peace from England by 
offering her Hanover, notified to Prussia that the recent 
agreement was to be considered as torn up. This volte-face, 
with other complications, such as the execution of the 
Nuremberg bookseller Palm for selling a patriotic pamphlet 
(an incident overlooked by our author), strengthened the war 
party in Berlin, and led to counter Prussian demands gladly 
treated by Napoleon as a casus belli. 

Mr. Petre’s comparison of the opposed armies explains that 
for the slow-paced Prussians, overburdened with baggage, 
marching by rigid parade rules, and on the battlefield 
sticking religiously to old Frederician formations, defeat was 
a foregone conclusion. While their normal march-day was 
fifteen miles, the French would easily cover twice that distance. 
The Prussian musket, again, was the worst in Europe; the 
Prussians would deploy review fashion in the face of tirailleurs 


| attacking them from under cover; and their cavalry, armed 


with the arme blanche, would be flung against the enemy's 
unbroken squares. Napoleon, a specialist of course in 
artillery, began to develop his later manner of employing 
great lines of guns; and Bernadotte, in emulation, as it were, 
of his chief's “ whiff of grape-shot,” on one occasion silenced 
with twelve field-pieces the fire of fifty-eight Prussian guns. 
Then as to administration and command. The perpetual 
recourse to councils of war and the constant discussions 
of new plans by the Generals in command, with the 
want of a Staff organisation on what we may call Moltke 
principles, accentuated the hopeless inferiority of the Prussians 
to an army conducted on new lines of warfare. The alleged 
personal imbecility of some of the Prussian leaders may 
be called an open question, and one modern authority on 
whom our author systematically relies argues that the 
mainspring of the great collapse of 1806 was not so much 
the weakness of the military machine as “the spirit of the 
epoch,” which prevented men from rightly reading the 
situation. 

Summarising these conclusions of Baron von der Goltz, 
the author continues :— 


“Ts there nothing in it which England can lay to heart as a 
lesson in the necessity for preparation and national self-sacrifice ? 
Is there not in England of the twentieth century ‘a fear of 
offending the country and imposing excessive charges on it’? Is 
there no ‘false economy, the result of an exaggerated scrupu- 
losity’? Is there no cause for such fears of offending and for 
such false economy in the unwillingness or the neglect of a great 
part of the manhood of the nation to make the sacrifices of its 
time and convenience which alone can enable it to place itself in 
a position of effective defence? Are we quite free from a ‘spirit 
of the epoch, hardened in a frivolous civilisation, in a false 
honesty, in the taste for pleasures, and in egoism’? Lastly, can 
we plead ‘ not guilty’ to charges of undue satisfaction with the 
past, of neglect of the future, of concerning ourselves with 
To this hypothetical interpretation of the “ message” of the 
battles of Jena and Auerstidt some readers may prefer a little 
Although the Prussians and Saxons had 
a united strength of three hundred thousand men, the 
“ striking force,” as Mr. Haldane would say, mobilised to meet 
Napoleon only reached half that figure; and allowing for the 
“Prussian army's inferiority in number, in organisation, in 
system of supply, in equipment, and in generalship, it was not 
worth more than one-third, possibly even one-fourth, of the 
French.” Napoleon's number assembled on the Upper Main 
is put at a hundred and eighty thousand. 

The advance of the serpents of battle to the skirts of the 
chain of pine- and fir-clad mountains known as the Thiiringer- 
wald, the French army from the south-west, the Prussians 
and their Saxon allies from the north-east, is minutely traced 
in the text, but the accompanying sketch-maps hardly help 
one to follow their windings, or to understand how Napoleon 
meant to cut into his enemy's oblique line of retreat across 
the Elbe and its tributary, the Saale. Then the book’s fogg 
plan of the twin-battles of October I4th is so twisted round 
that the track of the defeated army from Jena to Weimar is 
made to run north instead of west, Auerstadt also being dis- 
placed. As to the field of Jena, the denizen of Surrey may be 
gratified by a page-long synthesis of Box Hill, Dorking, and 
their surroundings with the plateau which was the scene of 
Prince Hohenlohe’s rout, On the evening before the battle 
the Emperor climbed the said Landgrafenberg to examine the 
arrangements already taken on the slope by Marshal Lannes, 
reconnoitred every point, and was fired on by mistake by 
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a French sentry. On this occasion occurred an incident which 
shows that he was a different man from the Napoleon who 
fell asleep at Bautzen and Leipzig amidst the roar of the 
guns :— 

“ After supping with the generals present on the plateau, he 
started downhill on foot to see that all was well with the artillery 
and ammunition on the steep ascent from Jena. He was furious 
at discovering that the head of the artillery column had in the 
dark mistaken a narrow ravine forthe road. So narrow was it that 
the axle-boxes of the leading guns were jammed in the rocks on 
either side. The whole column was stuck fast, unable either to 
advance or retire. Angry as he was at the mistake, and at the 
absence of the general in command of the artillery, he wasted no 
time in recriminations. Once more he was the artillery officer. 
Assembling the weary gunners, he provided them with tools 
fetched from the park in rear, and with lanterns, and set them to 
work to hack a way for the guns. Himself holding a lantern, he 
urged on the work. Tired as they were, the men laboured under 
the eyes of the Emperor without a murmur, until at last the 
obstacle was removed, and the long column began to move slowly 
on. What ascene for the brush of a Rembrandt! It is easy to 
picture, as one walks down the steep road from the Landgrafen- 
berg to Jena, how the artillery column might stray into one of 
the small ravines which here and there run parallel to the road, 
which is said to be still very much as it was in 1806.” 

During the battles the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar remained 
in her capital, and, pocketing her repugnance, entertained at 
supper Lannes, Murat, and Ségur, who had taken up their 
quarters in her palace after the pursuit. To this meal the 
author grants preferential treatment, instead of telling how, 
when Napoleon himself alighted at the Royal lady’s door, 
she accosted him with a courage and dignity that drew from 
him the remark: “ There is a woman whom our two bundred 
cannon cannot frighten.” We are not told that from this 
palace was issued the first of the series of bulletins in 
which the spotless Queen Luisa was so villainously traduced 
(vide Spectator, November 3rd, 1906), or how the little pillar 
on the field of Rosbach was pulled down by the Emperor's 
orders and carted for conveyance to Paris, or how, ufter his 
arrival in Berlin, he had the car and steeds of Victory dis- 
lodged from the Brandenburg Gate and sent to keep company 
with the bronze Byzantine horses of St. Mark’s stolen by him 
some years previously from Venice. 

Drawn in the darkest hues are the wholesale surrenders of 
fortresses that followed the collapse of October 14th. Totally 
eclipsed for reasons not given is the historic defence of the 
Pomeranian stronghold of Colberg, conducted by those heroes 
of the subsequent War of Liberation, Schill and Gneisenau, 
who held out until the Peace of Tilsit set them free. Bliicher, 
retreating northwards to the shores of the Baltic, took refuge 
with his detachment in the Free City of Liibeck, where, 
after a hopeless struggle, he was driven to sign his name to 
the words: “I capitulate because I have neither bread nor 
ammunition.” The neutrality of the unhappy Hanseatic 
citizens did not save them from the hurricane of horrors 
that burst upon every place which saw the French soldiery 
within its walls :— ’ 

“Those troops, as has been said, saw in the city merely a place 
taken by storm, to plunder which they considered their right 
under the usages of war. ‘The Marshals said this plainly to a depu- 
tation of the citizens. Bernadotte and the other superior officers, 
as Hoepfner admits, personally exerted themselves in trying to 
stop the pillage; but their men, exasperated by the desperate 
resistance in the streets and houses, were out of hand, and deter- 
mined to wreak their vengeance on the inhabitants, whom they 
refused to distinguish from the Prussian soldiery. ‘A soldiery,’ 
says Jomini, ‘inflamed by cruel scenes is not easy to restrain; 


the inhabitants of this flourishing city had naturally to suffer all | 


the horrors of a town taken by assault.’ Dumas, writing on the 
same subject, says: ‘ ‘lhe combats, the carnage in the streets, in 
the houses, in the squares, in the churches, ceased only with the 
approach of night, night of horror, during which the unhappy 
city of Liibeck was given over to all the excesses inevitable after 
astorm. More than 30,000 soldiers spread through it in disorder, 
and in this confusion the conquered joined with the conquerors 
in these scenes of desolation.’” 


The author's epilogue repeats the burden of the leitmotiv 
so emphatically intoned in Lord Roberts’s introduction and 
developed in the volume. Instead of being satisfied, asks 
Mr. Petre, with our “muddle style,” ought we not, with the 


terrible example of 1806 before our eyes, to consider military | 


training and service “a privilege, not merely a duty”? Is 
not the calamity of Prussia “a sufficient warning to induce 
us, by proper preparation, to guard against the bare 
possibility of our case becoming a similar lesson for future 
generations”? If these questions are a veiled defence of 
army service on the French or German model, we reply 


ee 
“No!” But if they point to the adoption of the universal 
training advocated by the National Service League, 


. . ™ our 
answer will be an emphatic “ Yes!” 





THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY AND THE ENCLOSURE 
OF COMMON FIELDS.* 


Mr. SiaTer’s theme is one of great antiquarian and — 
economic interest, and his industry has been long-continued 
(since 1894) and minute. With some perversity, however, as 
it seems to us, he has sought, happily without complete 
success, to turn what ought to be, and is, a work of learned 
research into a political pamphlet. “I have felt and feel,” he 
says in his preface, “that historical investigation can only be 
rightly carried on when all motives except the simple desire to 
know the truth are excluded from the investigator's mind”. 
but, he continues, “I cannot refrain from attempting to read 
out of them some lessons for the present and the future.” 
This confession that the author knew that he ought to keep 
“King Charles’s head” out of his treatise is ingenuous, but 
does not reconcile us to its too frequent recurrence; and, un. 
fortunately, the body of opinion which in Mr. Slater's mind 
corresponds to Mr. Dick’s obsession is highly controversial, 
not to say revolutionary, as well as irrelevant. “The 
suggestions,’ he says, “borne into my mind for the agri- 
cultural policy of the twentieth century may be summed up 
in the phrase, British agriculture must be democratised. By 
this I mean that the principle of collective ownership of the 
soil must be established or re-established; that agricultural 
co-operation must be revived in new forms suitable to modern 
conditions; that the ancient right of independent access to 
the soil for every tiller of it must be restored, &c.” 

Mr. Slater's studies were suggested to him by Mr. Graham 
Wallas and requested of him by Mr. J. A. Spender. The 
London School of Economics, whose headquarters are in Clare 
Market, W.C., its directors Mr. W. A. S. Hewins and Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, have assisted the author’s agricultural 
research; and finally Lord Carrington has been called in 
to give to the result a letter of commendation. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture has read the book with 
his mind’s eye fixed on certain Allotment Bills, and makes us 
fear (on the whole unnecessarily) that the author has written 
it in the same spirit. Mr. Slater, as above quoted, is in favour 
of collective ownership of the soil. A declaration so precise 
is not to be expected from one of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Extreme sections of the party have to be content with sym- 
pathetic, but perhaps vague, expressions, so the President of 
the Board of Agriculture merely remarks that “the village 
community is a hope of the future as well as a memory of 
the past.” 

This introduction of current political controversy is very 
much to be regretted. There is no point of rural history 
more interesting, or more in need of scholarly exposition, 
than this of enclosure. Mr. Slater has brought great 
industry and zeal to the task. He has read Reports and 
deciphered documents, and he has travelled all over England 
in order to record survivals and recent disappearances of 
archaic tenures, and thereby he has rendered a great service 
to the student. An antiquarian economic treatise such as 
this has its readers few and select; but an antiquarian who 
seeks a larger audience by references to current politics must 
not complain if the critic, while admitting the high services 
rendered to historical scholarship, ventures to question his 
competence for incursions into other fields of opinion. For 
instance, what qualification has Mr. Slater for passing con- 
demnation on those present methods of agricultural tenure 
and industry which have superseded the common-field system ? 
What title has he to ask us to set aside the views of con- 
temporary observers like Arthur Young and the other accepted 
authorities on the subject? Mr. Slater, to do him justice, 
does not pose as an agricultural authority. He receives state- 
ments from persons whom he regards as trustworthy, and on 
| one occasion (p. 57) finds the statement confirmed “even to 
my unskilled observation ” by the appearance of the crops. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is devoted 
| to the Isle of Axholme, in the Fens, where we can see the 
common-field system, “no mere historical survival, but 
developing in harmony with modern needs.” We have read 





* The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields. By Gilbert 
Slater, M.A., D.Se. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Carrington, K.G.,G.C.M.G.,&c. London: A, Constable and Co, [10s, 6d. net] 
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this chapter with attention, and we confess thav the fact most 
clearly brought home to our mind is the wideness and com- 
pleteness of the departure from anything in the nature of 
collective ownership. Certain proposals for enclosure at the 
end of the eighteenth century seem to have failed; but 
practically, according to Arthur Young, exclusive occupation, 
which is the essence of enclosure, had begun before then, and, 
according to Mr. Slater (p. 56), “the tendency observed by 
Arthur Young, for the larger owners of lands in the common 
fields to buy, sell and exchange strips with other owners 
with the object of getting some half-dozen acres in one 
continuous piece and then enclosing them has continued up to 
the present day.” Occupiers in this district who were able, 
by formal adoption of enclosure, or by modification and 
desuetude of custom, to get rid of the principle of collective 
ownership were, Arthur Young tells us, “happy,” although 


they work “like negroes, and do not live so well as the | 
It is surely common ground | 


inhabitants of the poor-house.” 
that industries where personal interest is an incentive to hard 


work and frugal living are conducive to contentment, and the 
truth of the fact has nothing to do with collective ownership. 
On the contrary, we should say that until collective ownership 
can be excluded, the conditions of this form of success are not 
secured. The problem is to find these openings for small 
adventurers, whether it be in farming, manufacture, or trade. 
We do not in these days wish to deprive civilisation of the 





Further, when all is said and done, it is certain that 
for the most part large operations must continue; and the 
great majority of our population will go on deriving their 
principal maintenance from wages and salaries, and not from 
a participation in the risks of industry. The social reformer 
cannot get away from the fact, and the object of his concern 
should be the labour market and the considerations that 
govern it. When we find ourselves confronting this problem, 
it is time to remember the primeval curse that by the sweat 
of our brow shall we eat bread. The subordination and 
discipline of labour, in pursuit of the material objects of 
civilisation, have their painful aspects; but they have 
improved, and are capable of further improvement. To the 
practical man this is the main field of interest. It is 
subject on which the apologist of free exchange, as well as the 
reformer (we do not distinguish, but rather identify, the two 
roles), have much to say; but here it would take us too far 
beyond the immediate subject in hand. 

The relation of early communal tenure of land to this 


a 


| problem is, notwithstanding Mr. Slater's argument, to our 


economy and efficiency of adequately capitalised production | 


on a large scale. 


large scale of production. We are apt (und this, we 
think, is the fallacy of the attitude taken up by those 
whom a recent writer in our columns called “the sloppy- 
minded” towards proposals) to define co- 
operation in too narrow a sense. All combination for 
industrial purposes is co-operative. The problem is to 
get an equitable contract for each party who contributes to 
the result. It is absurd to suppose that ownership and sharing 
in the profits are the sole methods by which this end can be 
reached. The operations of industry are too vast to allow of 
u general adoption of such a policy, and it is a waste of 
ingenuity to bolster it up by antiquarian and sentimental 
reference to systems now universally abandoned because of 
their inherent inconvenience. The very success of the petite 
culture seems to depend on men’s willingness to work harder 
and live more sparingly than their neighbours,—a questionable 
advantage that will not satisfy those who do not wish to be 
entirely absorbed in their own particular, and often sordid, 
groove of industry. The psychological aspect of this distaste 
for the intensive industry of the land is graphically presented 
to us in René Bazin’s La Terre qui Meurt. It is a townsman’s 
fallacy to suppose that the smell of the brown earth, the clover, 
and the beans, and the other idyllics of the farm, compensate 
for monotony, ague, bad seasons, falling prices, and the loss of 
the larger expectations which tempt, and often reward, the 
nore mobile and adventurous spirits. Even when the excessive 
industry and self-sacrifice described by Arthur Young are 
forthcoming, the small system of cultivation does not flourish 
unless there are incidentally favourable conditions. The Isle 
of Axholme, according to Mr. Rider Haggard, has prospered 
“chiefly because of its assiduous cultivation of the potato,” 
for which crop its soil is presumably suitable. 

No sane person has, of course, any objection to an extension 
of small holdings, either by way of tenancy or ownership; but 
there are two conditions to be fulfilled. First, there must be 
no sacrifice of efficiency,—and here it must be remembered 
that the French peasant-proprietors are said to owe their 
existence to a Protective tariff, and, as far as our information 
goes, no Tariff Reformer has got the length of pro- 
posing that, at this time of day, our food-supply should be 
disorganised for the sake of an experiment in reviving an 
obsolete system of cultivation. Second, there must be some 
evidence that the openings suggested for small cultivation are 
suitable. In this connexion, it is to be remarked, there are 
many small holdings, possibly, nay probably, in most of the 
places where this method of cultivation is desirable. Accord- 
mg tothe Board of Agriculture's returns, out of a total of 
over five hundred and eleven thousand holdings, more than 
three hundred and forty-three thousand are between one and 
fifty acres in size. Mere land-hunger is not evidence of the 
existence of favourable conditions. 


collectivist 


We naturally look, therefore, to co-opera- | 
tion to help us to secure the individual interest and the | 











mind very remote. He alludes to “the prevailing theory that 
the English common-field system was based on co-aration.” 
We should have thought that co-aration was an extremely 
inconvenient system, adopted because it was necessary to fit 
into a communalistic tenure derived from an earlier origin; 
and, by way of comment on the word “ prevailing,” we venture 
to quote from Professor Vinogradoff's last work, The Growth 
of the Manor (p. 181): “There can hardly be a doubt that the 
primary importance of rights of pasture must have been one 
of the reasons which gave the whole husbandry of an old 
English village a decidedly communalistic bent.” This seems 
to us the more plausible theory. The common-field system 
was merely an incident in the gradual development of the 
principle of separate ownership from the communalism of the 
pastoral tribe; but whether this or some still earlier origin is 
its real source, communal tenure is past and gone, leaving 
interesting survivals. It will not bear the weight of a new 
superstructure, a new departure in our policy of land tenures, 
and, though this is contrary to his intention, our perusal of 
Mr. Slater's very interesting book confirms us in this opinion. 





BIRDS AND BIRD PROBLEMS.* 

Mr. Fyn has done his book an injustice by the selection of a 
title which suggests that it treats Nature from the standpoint 
of the travelling showman, and appeals to the purely irrational 
kind of interest which is only excited by deformities and 
aberrations, The collection of papers reprinted in this volume 
deals with various aspects of bird and animal life invariably 
in the spirit of an independent and skilful observer, and from 
a fund of experience different in extent and character from 
that of most other writers on these subjects, Mr. Finn has 
had unusual opportunities of observing the life of captive 
birds under tropical skies, which enable many species to 
prosper under conditions impossible in England; and with 
many of our own familiar species of private and public 
aviaries he is more or less well acquainted in lands where 
they are native or freely acclimatised. He has thus more 
acquaintance with the bird in life than 
ornithologists, and a much wider field of observation and 
experience than falls to the lot of the ordinary field 
naturalist in Britain. Though some of the papers in the 
present volume are designedly popular in treatment, all 
show the same wide experience of fact, and reasoned judgment 
on leading problems in natural history. It is when Mr. Finn 
allows himself most fulness in the treatment of his own observa- 
tions that he reaches, in our opinion, his highest level. Few 
more detailed and charming passages of trained and vigilant 
appreciation have been given us by living ornithologists than 
the account of the Indian dabchicks which the author watched 
and tended on a Calcutta pond. 

Like most experienced naturalists of the outdoor school, 
Mr. Finn finds many reasons for dissenting from the too 
extensive and rigid application of the theory of protective 
mimicry, which some followers of Darwin have developed 
with a comprehensive assurance which was foreign to their 
Among birds, for instance, 
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which occupy nearly the whole of this book, there are 
examples of apparently protective likeness almost as remark- 
able as the familiar cases of the leaf and stick insects, or the 
common English “ geometer” caterpillars which mimic the 
thorns or leaf-stems of their food-plant. But it is highly 
doubtful whether all such resemblances are to be regarded as 
having been entirely developed with this defensive meaning. 
In the often-quoted cases of the supposedly protective 
decoration of such nests as the long-tailed tit’s and the 
chaffinch’s, which are covered with lichens and often (but by 
no means always) built against the lichened bough of a tree, 
doubt must naturally be suggested when the nests are so 
often found built in green bushes where the same lichen- 
spangles actually increase their conspicuousness to our eyes. 
Mr. Finn gives some interesting examples of another still 
more significant fact, that remarkably close resemblances 
oceur between species of birds which do not inhabit even the 
same continent, so that there is no possibility whatever of one 
profiting by its likeness to the other. One such notable 
resemblance, though it is not quite one of the closest, exists 
between our own nightingale and the well-known South 
American “ oven-bird,” which builds its hut-like nest of mud in 
trees on the pampas of Argentina. The presumption that 
many such resemblances may contain an element of pure 
accident—or, as we should prefer to say, of many other 
influences not yet discovered and diagnosed—is a good 
deal stronger still in the case of the decoration of the 
tit’s and chaffinch’s nests. Here we see instances in which 
the lichens are strongly protective in their effect, side 
by side every season with other cases in which they are 
exactly the reverse. Mr. Finn also contributes some 
interesting reflections and observations on the theory of 
sexual selection, which is equally apt to be pushed beyond 
the limits which a survey of all the facts will justify. It 
is argued by many naturalists that the adornments of many 
male birds, and their habit of posturing and displaying 
them to the best advantage, have been wholly developed 
for the purpose of attracting the attention of the hens. 
The song of birds is also explained on similar rigid 
lines as nothing but an expression of defiance, flung in 
the faces of rival bachelors. But a lark has been observed to 
burst into song on being hit by a stone thrown by a boy, a 
circumstance which it is difficult to explain except on the 
ground of song being an expression of any strong emotion; 
and as Mr. Finn points out, birds sometimes make their full 
display when there can hardly be any question of its being 
evoked by the instincts of courtship :— 

“TI have seen a peachick not larger than a fowl throw itself into 
full show position when startled by a cat passing near it. So 
with the turkey any emotion, angry as well as amorous, 
will throw him into this position, and his ordinarily meek spouse 
will assume it when she is bent on aggression. .... . Facts like 
these may be explained in two ways; either the characteristic 
display-attitude has been acquired by the male in order to display 
his beauty, and afterwards utilised for the expression of other 
than amorous emotions ...... or this so-called display is really 
the means the species possesses of showing its emotions generally, 
and has merely been taken advantage of by sexual selection, if 
such a process exists.” 

In his chapter on “ Birds which Blush” Mr. Finn shows that 
blushing (in such species as the turkey and certain bare-faced 
macaws) is another physical expression caused equally by 
pleasurable and angry emotion. Such points of argument, 
as well as a thousand impressions gathered from the observa- 
tion of wild birds, enforce the strongest conviction that both 
the display and the song of birds are simply the expression 
of the keen vitality of their nature—ré Ovpoedés, the “ spirited 
element” of Plato’s human psychology, almost exactly covers 
this dominant quality—and that matters of courtship and 
defiance of rivals merely provide some of the most powerful 
and constant occasions of its manifestation. Chaucer, who 
had a rare English appreciation of bird-life, instinctively hits 
on just the same feature in birds’ characters when he describes 
in a very well-known passage how they can hardly sleep for 
singing in spring—‘“so pricketh them nature in their 
corages.” The last word here can be translated much 
more closely by Plato's @iyos than by any phrase in modern 
English. 

In the papers discussing “ Park Animals for London” and 
“ Foreign Birds at Large in England” Mr. Finn makes some 
very interesting and practical suggestions as to what might 
be done towards enriching the life of English fields, or, at any 
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rate, of English town parks and gardens, by the acclimatisg. 
tion of foreign birds and quadrupeds. Many persons have 4 
strong objection to seeing the purity of our native fauna ang 
flora confused by alien importations ; but so long as suitable 
candidates for admission were selected, it is probable that this 
initial antipathy would not outlast the few seasons which it 
took the newcomers to become fairly acclimatised. Nobody 
now objects to the pheasant as an intruder, while there js no 
tree more truly characteristic of Southern England thay 
the common elm, which is also held to have been intro. 
duced in the time of the Romans. In town parks, where 
everything is half artificial by necessity, there is even 
less objection to new introductions on the score of tampering 
with Nature, and it would be a fine addition to the birds of 
London if, as Mr. Finn suggests, the kite could be reintroduced 
to soar above the streets where it was as numerous in the 
Middle Ages as the vultures in an Eastern town to-day, 
Kites should be able to support themselves to a great extent 
on the London sparrows, as owls do in Kensington Gardens 
every winter. They would also find sustenance round the 
suburban refuse-tips, which have drawn numbers of carrion 
crows to the neighbourhood of London. By comparison 
with the freedom with which the sparrow and a number 
of other species have spread in every quarter of the 
globe, it is remarkable how few foreign birds have already 
been acclimatised in England in a perfectly wild state, 
There seems to be a firmness of equipoise about the balance 
of Nature in England which makes it far more difficult 
for a single intruding species to assure its footing. On the 
other hand, many English birds abroad possess the power of 
colonisation no less conspicuously than Englishmen. Only 
the pheasant and the French partridge can be reckoned as 
foreign species freely naturalised in this country, though the 
present Scotch stock of another game-bird, the capercailzie, is 
derived from a Scandinavian source, the native breed having 
become extinct a century and a half ago. Perhaps the little 
owl (which is the true Attic bird of Athene, and, being a day- 
flying species, has an extremely intelligent, and by no means 
a stupid or “owlish,” appearance) ought now to be added to 
the list, as it seems to have established itself permanently in 
the Northamptonshire neighbourhood where it was introduced 
by the late Lord Lilford. 

Other papers full of interesting personal observation, and only 
tantalising from their brevity of treatment, are those which 
describe the home life of some familiar cage-birds, and the 
nesting habits of the herons and cormorants which voluntarily 
established themselves in the Zoological Gardens at Calcutta, 
just as the wood-pigeon has settled in London parks and 
squares. The origin of most of the papers as separate con- 
tributions to periodicals explains their detached and sometimes 
truncated treatment, as well as occasional inconsiderable 
repetitions. It is to be wished that Mr. Finn would embody 
in fuller and more connected form the observations and 
experience which this book communicates in a series of more 
or less closely related reminiscences. Though he prefers the 
Americanism “back of” to its English equivalent “ behind,” 
and speaks of “eclectics” in the apparent sense of specialists 
or savants, his writing is always terse, straightforward, and 
vivid, and it bears, moreover, the unmistakable stamp of being 
based on full experience and knowledge. The illustrations 
vary in technical merit, but are all carefully chosen to 
elucidate the subject of the text. 








EDUCATION AND NATIONAL PROGRESS.* 
Mr. Haupane’s brief introduction to Sir Norman Lockyer's 
extremely interesting volume of essays on national education 
strikes a deep note of warning which is not less needed now 
that our educational system is in full swing than it would 
have been in the days sixty years ago when our legislators 
looked with the eyes of Guallio on educational affairs. Mr. 
Haldane asserts that 
“what we most lack in this country is the penetration of the 
mass of our people by the spirit of the Higher Education. Alike 
in our peace and our war organisations there is wanting the 
survey based on science. Without this survey, and the grasp 


which it yields of the relative proportion of things, a vast waste 
of matter and energy alike is inevitable. As a nation we possess 





_* Education and National Progress: Essays and Addresses (1870-1905). By Sir 
Norman Lockyer, K.C.B. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. 
Haldane. K.C.. M.P. London: Maemillan and Co. | 5s. net.] 
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t qualities. Individuality, initiative, courage, are distinctive 
of our people. We are well fitted to hold our own in the race 
for supremacy. But we handicap ourselves by want of the higher 
training. Such training requires self-submission to hard intel- 
lectual discipline, aud it is in this self-submission that the 
majority of our young men are lacking. None the less progress 
is being made, and being made rapidly. The standard of knowledge 
is rising, and I think that with it the moral standard is rising. 
Our people are becoming more temperate, and they are insisting 
on a higher standard of living. ‘They will go further, so the 
evidence seems to indicate, if they are well led.” 








The “ survey based on science” is the thing that matters, and 
we have not yet attained to that position, despite the fact that 
we annually spend some thirteen millions sterling on primary 
and secondary education, and have at last co-ordinated these 
grades. But we have at present no grasp of “the relative 
proportion of things.” On the one hand, the University, with 
its “hard intellectual discipline,” stands outside the survey. 
On the other hand, the relationship of education to Nature as 
illustrated in the “school journey” is also outside the survey. | 
Organisation from above must bring into organic place the 
intellectualism of the University with the naturalism of the 
elementary school, and make them react one upon the other. 
If Nature-study is to illuminate national education, it must be 
specially organised by the Board of Education through the 
medium of the “school journey”; if University specialism is to | 
complete national education, it too must come within the | 
“gurvey based on science.” ‘To know something of every- | 
thing and everything of something will then be an educational | 
ideal of practical value, for all things that have an educational | 
purpose will be intimately related one to another. 

One of the chief merits of Sir Norman Lockyer’s book is 
that it shows the development of an educationist’s mind 
during the most stirring epoch of the history of English 
education. Here are brought together some of the more 
notable of his educational essays and addresses during a period 
of thirty-five years. We have papers on “ Education and 
War” (written in 1870), “The Endowment of Research” (1873), 
“Technical Education” (1877), “The Education of Our | 
Industrial Classes” (1883), “Science and Education during 
Victoria’s Reign” (1887), “* Education and Industry ” (1895), 
“Scientific Education in Germany and England” (1896), | 


“Scientific Education and the Progress of Nations” (1899), | 
“ Education in the New Century ” (1901), and so forth. These | 
essays make it clear enough that the present strong position 
of Germany is largely due to a century of educational 
effort :— 


“The University activity of Prussia itself dates from the time 
after Jena, 1806, when the nation was, as Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett has told us,a bleeding and lacerated mass, so impoverished 
and shattered that there seemed to be little future before it. 
King Frederick William III. and his Councillors, among them 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, founded the University of Berlin ‘to | 
supply the loss of territory by intellectual effort.’ Among the 
universal poverty, money was also found for the Universities of 
Kénigsberg and Breslau, and Bonn was founded in 1818. Observa- 
tories and other scientific institutions were not forgotten. As a 
result of this policy carried on persistently and continuously by 
successive Ministers, aided by wise councillors, many of them 
the products of this policy, such a state of things was brought 
about that Palmerston, a typical English statesman, is stated by 
Matthew Arnold to have defined the Germany of his day as a 
country of ‘damned professors,’ and so well have the damned 
professors done their work since that not long ago M. Ferdinand 
Lot, one of the most distinguished educationists of France, 
accorded to Germany ‘a supremacy in science comparable to the 
supremacy of England at sea.” The whole history of Prussia 
since then constitutes indeed a magnificent object-lesson on the 
influence of brain-power on history. There can be no question 
that the Prussia of to-day, the leader of a united Germany, with 
its armed strength both for peace and war and craving for a 
wider world-dominion, is the direct outcome of the policy of 
‘intellectual effort’ inaugurated in 1806.” 

Sir Norman Lockyer in his preface tells us that in these 
various essays and addresses he has throughout endeavoured 
to show 


“how Vital it is, from a national point of view, that the educa- 
tion of everybody, from prince to peasant, should be based upon a | 
study of things and causes and effects as well as of words, and 
that no training of the mind is complete which does not make it 
capable of following and taking advantage of the workings of 
natural law which dominate all human activities.” 


Of course there is nothing new in this ery for “a study of 
things and causes and effects as well as of words.” For 
centuries English and Continental educationists have made 
this the primary principle of their system. The astonishing 
thing is that we, now alone among the peoples of Europe and 





|as surely in 


| discussion. 


| only reliable source.” 


the New World, are neglecting the principle in the lowest as 
well as in the highest grade of education. It is still words, 
not things, in our elementary schools ; it is still to some extent 
words, and not applied principles, in our Universities. Until 
we organise Nature-study it must be so, though it is not 
desirable to go, in the opinion of the present writer, either to 
Germany or America for our methods of organisation. It is 
not want of knowledge of methods that is our difficulty, but 
the hesitation to put methods in practice. There has been no 
such hesitation on the Continent. In 1870 Sir Norman 
Lockyer wrote :— 

“England, at the present moment, be the cause what it may, 
is in many things a quarter of a century behind France and 
Prussia, notably in education of all kinds and especially in 
scientific education If England is to prepare for war, the 


| abnormal condition, so let it be; but surely, a fortiori, she should 


prepare for peace, the normal one, as well. This has never struck 
her ministers...... Education and Science at the present 
moment are England's greatest needs.” 

In 1873 he declared that it was no longer Germany, but 
defeated France, that was in the educational van. Sedan 
was teaching the same lesson that Jena had taught, while 
Germany, like England, was abandoning education for the 
accumulation of wealth. In 1877 Sir Norman was dwelling, 
with Huxley, upon the need of a technical training that would 
begin with the most delicate of all instraments,—the brain. 
At the same time, he was protesting against the exaggeration 
of examinations and the sacrifice of all other forms of training 
to science. In 1883 we find him considering the difference 
between “instruction in its real sense and education in its 
real sense.” “ We must use the materials of that instruction 
which is most useful to us in our progress through life as a basis 
for the complete education of the mind.” This is a definite 
principle, italicised by its author for the schoolmaster to 
carry into effect. 

In the essay on “Scientific Education in Germany and 
England” (1896) Sir Norman dwells on the fact that “so 
surely as our nutional greatness is based upon our industries, 
the future must out industries be based 
upon science.” At that date the inane idea of substituting 


a general tariff for scientific efficiency had not arisen, 


|and the essayist probably did not foresee that the future 
|of the country would be imperilled by substituting “a 
| survey based on tariffs” for “a survey based on science.” 


But when Sir Norman Lockyer gave his presidential address 
on “The Influence of Brain-Power on History” to the 
British Association in 1903, he very properly pointed out 
that the controversialists neglected the effect of the pro- 
gress of science on prices. It is a great factor in the 
If we can protect ourselves by making ourselves 
by the aid of science absolutely efficient, it will be un- 
necessary to seek the weakening protection afforded by the 
tariff-waill. 

Our great present need is the multiplication of Universities 
that will enable the brain-power in our midst to secure its 
maximum of result. We want great leaders, and, as Mr. 
Haldane points out, “for the training of the necessary leaders 
the Higher Education is essential, and the Universities are its 
Mr. Haldane deprecates haste and 
waste in building up a complete educational system, but he 
quotes a sound saying of a modern writer as summing up the 
gospel that he and Sir Norman Lockyer preach: “ Vom 
Wissen Zu Kénnen ist immer ein Sprang; der Sprung aber 
ist vom Wissen und nicht vom Nicht- Wissen.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CAROLINE POETS. 

Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Edited by George Saints- 
bury, M.A. Vol. II. (Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—The 
second volume of Professor Saintsbury’s collection of minor 
Caroline poetry is no less interesting than the preceding one. It 
contains the works of nine poets, none of whose names are known 
to any but professed students of English literature; and all those 
who care for the poetry of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century will be grateful to Professor Saintsbury for having 
rescued from oblivion so much that is characteristic of that 
strange and delightful age. The four narrative poems in the 
volume are written in the loose and diffuse style which Chamber- 
layne brought to a climax in “Pharonnida,” and which Keats 
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was able to inspire with the living charm of genius in 
“Endymion.” The greater part of the book, however, is made 
up of various collections of lyrical poems, nearly all of which are 
written in the “metaphysical” manner, which at that time had 
reached the full height of its popularity. Since Dr. Johnson’s 
attack upon the metaphysical school in his Life of Cowley, 
much has been written in disparagement of the frigidity and 
contortion of these “conceited” poets; but unfortunately 
Johnson’s common-sense was no fit tribunal for the subtle 
passion of a Donne or a Crashaw, and his irrelevant strictures 
still blind a great number of readers to the merits of some of the 
most profound and inspired verse in the English language. 
There is, of course, nothing in Professor Saintsbury’s present 
collection which stands on such a high level as this. The lyrics 
of Hall, Hammond, and Godolphin merely echo the lyrics of 
Donne; they hardly have a life of their own. But for all that, 
they are echoes which it is pleasant to listen to. The modern 
reader, obsessed by the tradition of Wordsworth and Keats, will 
surely find some refreshment in the strange old flavour of these 
preserved relics of song. It is easy to laugh at their quaintness, 


to despise their “ conceits,” and to be annoyed by their obscurity ; | 
cosmopolitan feeling : 


but, after all these deductions have been made, does not some- 
thing remain behind,—some secret essence, some delicate perfume 
of poetry, which one is glad to have known? Some lines from a 
poem by William Hammond entitled “ Husbandry ” may serve as 
an example of the rest :— 


** The broken heart to make clods torn 
By the sharp arrows of Disdain, 

Crumbled by pressing rolls of Scorn, 

Gives issue to the springing grain. 


Covness shuts Love into a stove ; 

So frost-bound lands their own heat feed: 
Neglect sits brooding upon Love, 

As pregnant snow on winter-seed, 


The harvest is not till we two 
Shall into one contracted be ; 

Love's crop alone doth richer grow 
Decreasing to identity.” 


Professor Saintsbury’s comment is admirable. “In the days,” 


he writes, “when I used to review scores, if not hundreds, of | 


volumes of verse every year, how many pieces do I remember like 
‘Husbandry’? I shall not say how many, lest I should have to 
say how few.” 








THE ART OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 

The Art of the Dresden Gallery: a Critical Survey of the 
Schools and Painters as Represented in the Royal Collection. By 
Julia de Wolf Addison. (George Bell and Sons. 6s. net.)—If 
American millionaires are now annexing the available treasures 
of the European art markets, the press of the States is 
sending us compensation in the shape of useful guide-books 
to our galleries. In the present handy volume, printed in 
Boston, Mass., the American authoress exhibits the instincts, 
knowledge, and merits of style that characterised her former 
works. The Dresden arrangements follow a common-sense 
plan generally ignored elsewhere: little pictures are hung in 
cabinets lighted from the sides, greater pictures in halls with 
top-lights, an exception being made for the Sistine Madonna, 
who enjoys a sanctuary apart. Near the “ primitives” and their 
not lavishly represented at Dresden, is the 
Magdalen, held to be one of Correggio’s 
finest creations until twenty-five years ago Morelli’s critical 
iconoclasm assigned that little copper panel to a Flemish 
decadent, a revolution accepted, of course, by our authoress, who 
justly says that the recumbent personage in the ultramarine gown 
is “too virginally fresh and youthful looking for a Magdalen.” 
The world-famed series of four religious pictures, “the finest 
row of Correggios in Europe,” make Mrs. Addison wonder at the 
painter's love of beauty unalloyed and his power of hypnotising 
you with a “smile or a sentimental languishing 
This language disrespectful than the criticism 
Correggio’s Parma friend, remember, when 
decorations of the cupola of the Cathedral were unveiled let 
full di The 
visitor used to pass with indifference a “Sleeping Venus,” 
muttering “Sassoferrato,” adding, if well informed, that carnal 
displays of that character were unusual with that painter, and 
that the figure bore a strong family resemblances to Titian’s 
Venus in the Uffizi. All that is now changed. 
Morelli’s epoch-making demonstration that this most faultless 
of the cinquecento representations of naked bodily beauty is 
the work of Giorgione. After a reminder on the necessity of 
studying the shape of painted ears and hands, you are admitted 
to “the Mecea of all visitors to the gallery,” the Holy of Holies 


allies, who are 
little Reading 


pose.” 
of 


his 


is less 


who, as we 


the remark, “ guazzetto rane,’—hash of frogs. 


No one contests 











where the Sistine Madonna and her child offer a vision of the 


| considerable variety of city-types. 
Infinite charged with a message for the professor and “the ; (#@os): each had evolved in the course of its history a code of 


——$—_—_ 


untutored peasant” alike (a personage it was never our lot to meet 
before the picture!) We doubt whether a jury of experts would 
admit that the green curtains are “stagy,” or endorse the dicta 
that Raphael has here “ made the nearest approach to painting the 
soul that has ever been achieved,” and that the canvas is “a flawless 
epitome of the Christian religion.” More applicable is the ex. 
pression “apotheosis of motherhood,” but may not that also 
be said of such Madonnas as, eg., the Seggiola, the Belle 
Jardiniére, and our own Ansidei? As seen through Bostonian 
spectacles, the astounding vitality of the Rembrandt with 
Saskia on his knee and the glass of champagne in his hand 
is, perhaps, undervalued; however, the “magician in light 
and shade” holds up to us “the mystery and romance 
of imagination and the subtler thoughts of the elect” 
(whoever they may be!) ‘That unrivalled master of air and 
colour, Vermeer of Delft, is well described: the notion that 


Ruysdael is “damp, peaceful, unwholesome,” would have 
pleased Ruskin as much as the boycotting of the sea. 
painter contemptuously dubbed “ Back-something” by that 


critical Olympian. The lady’s glances at the three hundred 
and fifty ‘representatives of modern schools show sound 
they reach from Cornelius and Menzel 
to Makart and Uhde. We cordially approve the remark that 
our idealism must revolt when Uhde’s great triptych places 
the holy incident in Bethlehem in a nasty modern stable 
with dirty attendants, and rafters on which, clad in German 
garments, squat gutter-snipe cherubs with corns on their 
toes. Astounding is the verdict on the great Genevan painter, 
etcher, lithographer, Calame, that “very correct workman- 
ship is his only redeeming feature.” To spite the authoress, 
we withhold her capital story of the angry French artists who, 
when masterpieces like the Genevan’s Monte Rosa and Paestum 
were hung in the Salon, used to avenge themselves by perpe- 
trating a splendid pun on his name. With her silence on two 
recent episodes in the history of the gallery whereby serious 
aspersions have been cast on the Blessed Sistine Madonna we 
cannot but sympathise. 








THE POLITICS OF PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 


The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. Barker, M.A. 
(Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This illuminating volume not 
only covers the whole ground of ancient Greek political philosophy 
from the earliest to the latest times, but carries the history of 
that philosophy forward in a most valuable epilogue to its later 
sphere of influence in mediaeval Europe. “ Political philosophy 
became the philosophy of universal empire: in 1300 the De 
Monarchia of Dante still shows this width of view.” The 
mediaeval Church, looming above the unreal mediaeval Empire, 
adopted Aristotle as the philosophic force that justified its 
position,—the philosophic servant that did the work of a hard 
Aquinas, it is here pointed out, made “one great 
To Aristotle man had 


taskmaster. 
departure from Aristotle’s teleology. 
one final cause, and he found its attainment in the més: 
to St. Thomas man has two ends, one temporal, one 
spiritual, and he needs two societies, the Church and the 
State. And of these the end to be found in the Church is the 
greater end, and the Church itself the greater society.” Dante 
denied this position in his“ De Monarchia””—here rather unjustly 
defined as “a waste of learning shot through by a historic 
imagination”—and repudiated with sufficient thoroughness the 
temporal power of the Pope. Mr. Barker gives us an interesting 
note on the effect of Aristotelian thought on that brilliant 
mediaeval thinker, Marsilio of Padua. “ It cannot be denied that 
he understood the Politics, and expounded or expanded Aristotle 


| with considerable original power. His Defensor Pacis may almost 


be regarded as a widening of Aristotle to suit the conditions of 
modern times—as an attempt to find room, within the categories 
of the Politics, for two new things, the Church, and popular legis- 
latures.” The main portion of Mr. Barker’s book deals, however, 
with the developments of the theory and philosophy of politics 
in Greece. The period of growth was long, though not so long 
as that occupied by the practical evolution of the British Con- 
stitution. Mr. Barker declares somewhat dogmatically that 
“political thought begins with the Greeks.” We should have 
thought that it could be traced back to the delta of the Nile. 
However that may be, it was from the Greek “ sense of the value 
of the individual” that both Greek political speculation and the 
City-State itself sprang. The English “ sense of the value of the 
individual” similarly has been responsible for the evolution of 
English political ideals and facts. Political discussion in Greece 
was fostered by actual social problems and by the existence of a 
“Each city had its ‘tone’ 
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conduct peculiar to itself...... The wédus was an ethical 
society ; and political science, as the science of Greek society, 
became in the hands of the Greeks particularly and predominantly 
ethical. ...-- It is the science of the whole duty of man—of man 
in his environment, and in the fulness of his actions and rela- 
tions.” This involved a Socialism, a social solidarity, which “ is 
foreign to most modern thinking.” It does not, however, seem 
quite true to say that “to the modern thinker the mission of the 
State is preventive: its function is the removal of hindrances 
(rather than the application of a stimulus) to the moral life.” 
It is the modern English, but hardly the modern German, 
attitude. It is impossible in briefly dealing with a book of this 
length to do more than note its scope. Mr. Barker shows us 
the political views of the Socratic schools, he describes and 
criticises Plato’s method of dialogue, he fully analyses Plato’s 
“ Republic” and Aristotle’s “ Politics.” 
are admirably discussed. A ristotle justified a slave class; we do not. 
Mr. Barker with justice declares that we have not risen above his 
position “ unless we make our freedom no bare liberty to live 
somehow, but a concrete liberty to do definite work, and to take 
a definite place in the world.” Mr. Barker explains that he does 
not mean this “to imply le droit de travail, or that the State 
ought to employ its unemployed members in production on its 
But is it possible for a State concerned only with 


? 


own account.” 
securing “the conditions of a spontaneous growth of character’ 
to guarantee the self-realisation of each member of the com- 
munity? Every social machine has its waste of power due to 
internal friction. 
the Socialistic State. The modern expedient to reduce waste lies 
in an attempt to combine the two. The larger hope lies in an 
educational system that will give every man the opportunity to 
realise his nobler potential self. 








WAR AND THE WORLD’S LIFE. 

War and the World's Life. By Colonel F. N. Maude, C.B. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 12s. 6d.)—Colonel Maude has chosen a 
comprehensive title for his latest book, and the contents justify 
the heading. Starting with the assumption that “war is an 
indispensable necessity of human progress,” the author has 
contributed to military literature a volume of some four hundred 
pages, in which he deals with a bewilderingly large number of 
topics, from “the value of the Englishman's attitude towards 
his womenkind” to “the rate of fire of the old smoothbore.” 


Aristotelian economics 


task to sort out the desirable men in a moment of emergency.” 
Among the most interesting chapters is one on the “ Psychology 
of the Battlefield,” and there are a number of diagrams at the 
end, of which perhaps the most instructive from a layman’s point 
of view is that depicting a possible invasion of Yorkshire. 








THREE RECENT PLAYS. 

Scorn of Women. By Jack London. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. 
net.)—We have not hitherto met Mr. Jack London in the réle of 
playwright, but we trust he will repeat the experiment. His 
plays are as original as his novels, and of a similar quality, 
The action takes place within thirteen homes in midwinter at 
Dawson City, and the characters are those made familiar to us 
by other works of the author. Yhere is Floyd Vanderlip, an 
“Eldorado King,” who gets into the clutches of a Hungarian 
adventuress, and is preparing to run away with her at the very 


| time when his fiancée is on her way from California to meet 


The waste is less in the free State than in | 


him. The play tells how he was saved by the Greek girl, 
Freda Moloof, who detains him till the American girl 
arrives; and the irony lies in the fact that all the good 
women who are working to the same end believe that it is 
Freda, and not the Hungarian, who is the danger. Thedength 
of the second act and the numerous irrelevant episodes might 
weaken the play on the stage, but there can be no question 
about the dramatic effect of the conclusion. Some of the minor 
characters are admirably done, particularly the “ Eldorado King,” 
Dave Harnay, with his passion for sugar, and the Indian, Sitka 
Charley. Prunella ; or, Love in a Dutch Garden. By Laurence 
Housman and H. Granville Barker. (A. H. Bullen. 3s. 6d. net.) 





| —Prunella is a delightful fantasy which lingers in the memory, 


As 


a consequence, one experiences some difficulty in discovering a | 
central theme, and in keeping it in sight throughout the book. | 


It is Colonel Maude’s purpose to make clear the importance of the 
ethical and psychological aspects of war. The volume is an 
exegesis of the statement that “‘ first in Peace’ carries with it, as 
a necessary corollary, ‘first in War,” and that “ between two 
great nations it is essentially the ethical factor which dominates 
all others, and this in precise proportion to the more or less 
advanced state of civilisation of the two contending powers.” 
In reviewing the present condition of this country in the 
light of this teaching, Colonel Maude brings to bear upon 
his subject not only a long experience of military affairs at 
home, but a considerable knowledge of the systems in use 
on the Continent, and while conscious of our shortcomings 
as a military nation, he is not among those who would 
have us seek what he holds would only be an 
security by compulsory service. He considers that in time of 
war 
gives the best results.” He is an optimist as to the result of a 
grave national crisis on the mass of the population, and contends 
that at such a time the absence of conscription would be a point 
in our favour. “The magnitude of the danger would be the 
measure of the personal sacrifice, and men would stream down in 
thousands to every drill-hall and depdt in the country clamouring 
forarms. But when the country at large was depending solely 
on the Government men (Compulsory Service men) there would 


| 


of tragedies. 


apparent | 


“continuity of training, together with voluntary service, | 


be a deadening of the sense of individual self-sacrifice and | 


obligation to take up arms for a united National defence.” With 
a view to securing continuity of training, Colonel Maude says :— 
“I would simply keep at the Head Quarters of each Corps a 
nominal roll of the men who passed through the ranks, and raise 
from amongst them nucleus companies out of the men living near 
the drill-hall, who would undertake to keep in touch with a few 
of their old friends whom they could bring to re-enrol themselves 
in the event of a national emergency. .... . Using these men 
as centres, I should then establish through them a propaganda of 
defence, and encourage each of them to make himself familiar 
with half-a-dozen other ex-soldiers, sailors or volunteers, who 
would present themselves if required; and with these men in 
attendance at Head Quarters it would be a comparatively simple 


It is so airy in its construction and delicate in its application that it 
is difficult to describe it intelligibly. Into Prunella’s formal garden, 
where she lives with her aunts Prim, Prude, and Privacy, comes 
Pierrot with his mummers, and she goes off with him to see the 
world. Three years later she comes back alone to find the garden 
deserted, and presently Pierrot arrives with his train, disconsolate 
and disillusioned of his companions. The theme is of love lost 
and then recaptured, and the whole stagecraft is admirably kept 
in harmony with the fantastic motif. Of Mr. Housman’s gift for 
fairy-tales we knew; but it is something new to find a popular 
actor-manager with the same tastes. The Medea of Euripides. 
Translated into English Rhyming Verse by Gilbert Murray. 
(George Allen. 2s. net.)—Mr. Gilbert Murray has published 
Medea as the latest volume of his rhymed translations of 
Euripides’s dramas. We often in these columns 
expressed our admiration of Mr. Murray’s skill as a translator 
that we need only say here that the new volume is on a level 
It is all poetry, though there is much in the 
We find ourselves 





have so 


with the others. 
manner that is not Greek and not Euripides, 
in general agreement with the criticism of the play given in the 
Medea, for all its power, is the least sympathetic 
There is too much of what Mr. Murray calls “ that 
dreadful and insistent clamour of hate.” 


introduction. 








CONCEPTS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Concepts of Philosophy. By Alexander Thomas Ormond, McCosh 


Professor of Philosophy in Princeton University. (Macmillan 
and Co. 17s. net.)—Professor Ormond covers in the seven hundred 
and seventeen pages of this important contribution to modern 
thought many aspects of modern philosophy, and discusses at 
much length the doctrine that consciousness in its widest sense is 
the great reality. The volume is divided into three parts, the 
first of which deals with “Analysis.” In the discussion concerning 
the certitude of mathematics we find reference to Mr 
Bertrand Russell’s “ Principles of Mathematics,” which must be 
taken now to modify the Kantian position. Professor Ormond 
asks: “ Beyond mathematics and physical science what certitude 


no 


” 


is left for metaphysics?” Metaphysics, he tells us, “does 
more than assert the real existence of mental agents in 
the world. It takes its most characteristic step in assert- 


ing that the final meaning of the world will be determined 
only when it is interpreted in terms of agency of the mental 
rather than of the physical type.” But are mental existences 
real, and thus capable of finally interpreting reality? “The 
only other alternative would be materialism, and the 
metaphysical ground for rejecting materialism and taking con- 
sciousness as the type of ultimate reality is found in the fact 
that a material agent cannot give final meaning to its world, 
whereas a conscious agent exercises that prerogative by con- 
necting the world activities, not simply with efficiency, but also 
with ideal foresight and purpose.” The world, on this metaphysic, 
is reduced to terms of conscious agency. It is certainly not 


here 
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impossible that physics will one day give the same answer. Material 
has already lost its old “reality” in the hands of the physicist. 
Professor Ormond has a useful note on the metaphysical value 
of belief. “ Whatever the truth may be regarding lower forms 
of belief, it cannot be doubted that the belief-judgment which 
rests on practical necessity possesses a certitude which entitles 
it to rank alongside of other metaphysical forms.” “ Practical 
necessity” is to Professor Ormond’s metaphysical judgments 
what “moral necessity” is to Kant’s postulates. “Just as to the 
Kantian the denial of his postulate means the death of moral 
good, so to us the denial of the metaphysical judgments means 
the death of ideal good, and consequently the fall of the whole 
world of good into the perdition of irrationality.” This fact 
gives us the highest motive “for the will to believe.” The 
inwardness of this philosophical conception (here developed 


with much brilliancy) is shown by the statement that 
“if the rationally best is also the best practically, it 
would seem that we are not left wholly to the tender 


mercies of either the rationalist or the pragmatist.” Such 
words about pragmatism at the present moment are refreshing. 
The second section of the book, entitled “Synthesis,” will be 
found full of value. The opening chapter, “The Dialectic,” gives 
us a luminous statement as to the real connexion between natural 
science and metaphysics. The chapter on religion is extremely 
important. “That the grounds of our existence transcend us is 
our profoundest feeling. We are not always thinking of our 
existence, but we are assured that God is always thinking of it, 
and so it is maintained. We do not know what is good for us, 
but we are assured that God knows, and the good will be 
secured.” Religion, he declares in answer to Kant, is not 
merely ethical. Emotion through the personality supplies 
ultra-ethical elements to religion. The third part of the 
work consists in “ Deductions,” in which “The Idea of God,” 
“The Nature of Man,” “ Freedom and Destiny,” “ Man’s Environ- 
ment,” and cognate subjects are brilliantly discussed. Professor 
Ormond’s doctrine that consciousness (“an activity, an energy 
that becomes aware of itself and its object”) is the great reality 
as well as the material which supplies the concepts and categories 
of the real in general has enabled him to produce a monumental 
work which will do much to strengthen religious faith and belief 
in the freedom, the high destiny, and the immortality of man. 
The book may well be read by those who are not philosophical 
specialists, for, unlike much American philosophical work, it is 
written in lucid English, and is largely free from the preposterous 
terminology affected by certain modern metaphysicians. 








SHAKESPEARE AND WATER. 

Shakespeare Studied in Six Plays. By the Hon. Albert S. G. 
Canning. (T. Fisher Unwin. 16s, net.)—These essays on Othello, 
Macbeth, King John, Richard II., and the Falstaff plays are con- 
scientious, but they are nothing more. The themes upon which 
Coleridge and Lamb have lavished their genius, and which have 
served as the happy hunting-ground for every variety of critic 
for the last three hundred years, cry aloud for a more inspired 
and amore original treatment than that which Mr. Canning has 
given them. His method of exposition, consisting as it does of a 
succession of quotations interspersed with explanatory remarks, 
is an ill-judged one; the impression produced is that of an articu- 
lated skeleton rather than a living body; and the reader is 
soon wearied by the constant transitions from Shakespeare to 
Mr. Canning, and from Mr. Canning to Shakespeare. Nor are the 
passages selected for quotation always those which particularly 
deserve attention and comment. Thus, to give a single instance, 
the fall of Falstaff at the end of Henry IV., Part IL, is dwelt upon 
at some length; but though we are carefully informed that 
Falstaff addresses the King as “my royal Hal,” and that Henry 
directs Gascoigne “to see performed the tenour of our word,” the 
stupendous sentence which Falstaff utters immediately after the 
King’s departure—‘ Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pound”—is passed by unnoticed. The discussions of character 
are scanty, and not illuminating. Was Falstaff nothing more 
than “a witty old profligate”? Is the Falstaff of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor indistinguishable from the Falstaff of Menry 1V. ? 
These are questions to which some answer might surely have been 
suggested; but Mr. Canning seems hardly to be aware that they 
have ever been asked. His remarks upon Iago’s motives are so 
superficial as to make it obvious that he has no conception of the 
subtle art with which Shakespeare has succeeded in suggesting the 
real mainspring of Iago’s villainy,—a hidden and insatiable love 
of evil for its own sake. Mr. Canning is at some pains to show 
that Lady Macbeth was devoid of courage. She was safe in her 
own castle, Duncan was a defenceless old man, and, even if her 
crime were detected, she was in no danger of punishment. The 











argument betrays an unfortunate lack of perspicacity. The 
courage of Lady Macbeth was something far more profound than 
the courage of a duellist or a pickpocket; it was the courage 
which deliberately faced all the horrors of conscious guilt, ang 
did not blench, Her tragedy was a spiritual tragedy ; and, when 
the time came, her terror was spiritual too. “Who would haye 
thought the old man to have had so much blood in him?” « Do 
you mark that?” is the comment of the doctor. But Mr. 
Canning has failed to take the hint. 








PSYCHOLOGY AND LAW. 
Psychology Applied to Legal Evidence and other Constructions 


of Law. By G. F. Arnold, LC.S. (Thacker, Spink, and Co. 
Calcutta. 12s. net.)—Mr. G. F. Arnold, as an Indian official of 


distinction with considerable judicial experience in Burma, has a 
right to a hearing upon the difficult questions that he discusses, 
and the fact that he finds himself in certain obscure regions in 
conflict with eminent English Judges and jurists is doubtless no 
ground for condemnation. Bentham was similarly placed. Mr, 
Arnold pleads “ for the adoption of a different idea of the sphere 
of law and a different interpretation of legal duties from those 
which prevail.” He dwells on the hostility of lawyers to 
philosophy, and asserts truly enough that “without the aid of 
philosophy it is difficult to meet new situations, i 
If justice is to be valued above technicality and truth above 
logic, we cannot afford to neglect the assistance which can 
be derived from other learning besides that of the Statute-book 
in solving the problems of human life, and among such aids must 
be numbered the conclusions of psychology and, to a lesser 
extent, the teaching of metaphysics.” Mr. Arnold complains 
that lawyers do not understand the human material with which 
they deal. “The question, as we conceive it, is not whether legal 
principles possess an absolute truth to which they make no claim, 
but whether the abstractions, employed by the law, are legitimate 
and useful or even possible without injustice and error resulting. 
ore The reasonable course to take would be to regard legal pre- 
sumptions and conclusions as capable of application only with 
modifications and approximately, and to correct them wherever 
they are found to conflict with the conclusions of other sciences 
that are more deeply concerned with that department of human 
life.” Mr. Arnold, in fact, complains that legal presumptions 
are arbitrary, and ought not to be applied to particular cases; 
that there is no such thing as a man of “ average” or “ ordinary” 
type, a man of “average prudence,” of “common care and 
caution.” Therefore Mr. Arnold holds that it is necessary to 
apply psychology to law, and he certainly makes out on paper a 
strong case for his contention. It is difficult, however, to admit 
that in fact, in this country at any rate, there is any real failure 
to administer justice successfully as a result of the present legal 
methods. In practice a rough-and-ready psychological method 
is at work that prevents the injustice which might well happen 
if presumptions that really only apply to abstract beings were 
applied to living men and women. This lengthy book contains 
many valuable discussions of concrete cases dealing with questions 
of “intention,” “ motive,” and so forth. Questions that involve 
mental operations inevitably create difficulties of a psychological 
character. When Sir Frederick Pollock declares with reference to 
the nature and scope of consent in contracts that “there must be the 
meeting of two minds in one and the same intention,” the question 
at once arises as to how we are to ascertain the intention. “The 
Devil himself knoweth not the mind of man,” said a fifteenth- 
century Judge, and the lawyer’s answer to Mr. Arnold’s criticisms 
will probably be that the psychologist is almost certainly in the 
same position as the Devil. The truth of the matter is that Mr. 
Arnold’s reforms would involve the very frequent employment of 
expert witnesses, and Mr. Arnold no doubt knows the general 
opinion of such witnesses. If to the handwriting expert we were 
to add the psychologist and his train of experts in the third 
degree of comparison, the Law Courts might as well close. This 
book is, however, a valuable contribution to legal thought. 








THE BALKANS AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 

An Observer in the Near East. (Eveleigh Nash. 16s.)—The 
author of this volume, who preserves his anonymity for reasons 
which he rightly says are obvious, has had the pleasure of par- 
taking of coffee and cigarettes with most of the potentates, 
crowned and uncrowned, in the Balkan Peninsula. Thanks 
perhaps to the mellowing influence of this medium, or perhaps 
to his own powers of diplomacy, he has contrived to obtain from 
his hosts, who include his Imperial Majesty the Sultan and Vatt 
Marashi, the brigand chief, a mass of information relating to the 
tortuous problem of Balkan politics, all of which is interesting 
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and much of which is actually startling. Monarchs, Cabinet 
Ministers, and bandits have shaken him by the hand with equal 
readiness, and displayed to him a spirit of communicativeness 
that is almost suspicious. That he has been told the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth on all occasions he does not himself 
contend. But by separating the grain from the chaff of official 
information and relating it to his own private investigations he 
claims to have obtained a uniquely accurate insight into Balkan 
affairs. He speaks very bitterly of the part that Germany is 


playing in fomenting the unrest in Macedonia, and of the methods | 


employed by Austria to gain a hold on Servia and Montenegro. 
He regards a war between Turkey and Bulgaria as more than 
probable, and considers it quite likely that a final solution of the 
problem of the Near East may be found in a confederation of the 
Balkan States under the Governor-Generalship of a European 
Prince. The account of his sojourn with the brigands of Northern 


Albania in the “ Accursed Mountains” is of interest, if only from | 
| tions given from the Shah’s diary, especially the description of 


the romantic point of view; while, on the other hand, he has been 
careful to give his work a practical commercial value by indicating 
how the natural resources of the Balkan Peninsula afford oppor- 
tunities for financial enterprise. The volume contains a number 
of excellent photographs taken by Princess Xenia of Montenegro 
and by the author. 








THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA. 

Spinoza: a Handbook to the Ethics. By J. Allanson Picton 
(A. Constable and Co, 5s. net.)—Mr. Picton is an ardent, if not 
altogether a judicious, admirer of the great Jewish philosopher 
whom he calls “the Master.” It is certainly unwise to state that 
Spinoza’s definition of substance is true in the sense that Euclid’s 
definitions are true. It may be so; but if it is so, Spinozan 
substance has no reality whatever, for Euclid’s definitions do not 
underlie real space, but Euclidean space,—an ideal universe in 
which the Greek geometry has its being. Spinoza’s substance, we 
are here told, is an infinite whole, of which both mind and matter 


| resigned myself to the will of God. 
uniforms and decorations, varying this operation with vomitings.” 


| 


much higher as a soldier than Lord Clyde, which is probably 


| right, though we cannot agree with another judgment of his 


which depreciates Lord Lawrence. He went to Ireland with 
Sir Hugh Rose as an A.D.C., and was there during the first 
Fenian agitation. His comment on the situation was that 


| Ireland would probably be better if it were governed auto- 





are functions, and “of which the seen and felt universe presents us | 


with an infinite number of finite aspects.” The only attributes of 
this substance cognisable by man are extension and thought,— 


and by thought is meant consciousness in its most extended form. | 


Human consciousness involves this conception of divine conscious- 
ness, and “the universe must be somehow aware of itself.” 
Spinoza has undoubtedly greatly affected modern philosophic 
thought in this question of the consciousness of God, and many 
thinkers who would be the first to reject Spinoza’s general con- 
clusions and his identification of God with the universe have been 
influenced by his consideration of the question of the necessary 
attributes of the Creator. To the ordinary reader Spinoza’s 
system of philosophy appears to leave no room for freedom or 
immortality ; and since these are imperative demands of most finite 
minds, most modern readers feel that Spinoza’s chief value as a 
thinker lies, not in the value of his philosophy as an explanation 
of the mysteries by which we are enveloped, but in the fact that 
he was a pioneer who cleared the way for a philosophic system in 
which God, freedom, and immortality are ever-present factors. 


| of the word “philosophy,” 


The Spinozan system of ethics for the ordinary man fails since it | 


seems essentially fatalistic. 


All that happens is the necessary | 


child of all that has happened, and so the sense of responsibility | 


is killed. It is almost as terrible to be the child of a machine, a 
cog in a self-conscious world-machine, as to be the child of chance. 
No system of philosophy can be true that leaves out of account 
the initiative faculty of the human mind, the freedom which 
tends to become perfect service. Mr. Picton’s book, however, is 
one that should be read. It is lucid and full of interest. 
translations from Spinoza’s Latin are clear and vigorous, while 
Mr. Picton is so earnest a disciple of his master that the reader 
for the moment is anxious to sit at the feet of one of the greatest 
of Jewish thinkers, 








SIR OWEN BURNE’S “MEMORIES.” 

Memories. By Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, G.C.I.E. 
(E. Arnold. 15s. net.) —Sir Owen Burne has written a pleasant book 
of reminiscences. We wish that he had been content to avoid a 
fashion too common in published diaries, and had not scattered 
80 many ancient jokes and so much indifferent poetry about 
his pages. The story he has to tell needs no such conventional 


cratically like India. In 1866 he returned to India as private 
secretary to Lord Mayo, and was with the Viceroy when he 
was assassinated in the Andamans. After that he served at the 
India Office and on the India Council till his retirement, save for 
two years with Lord Lytton as the Viceroy’s private secretary. 
While at the India Office he had charge of various Eastern 
potentates who visited this country, and these chapters of his 
Memories are strewn with good stories. Excellent, for example, 
is his account of the boxing match got up to please the Shah in 
Buckingham Palace gardens, which was dramatically interrupted 
by the arrival of Lord Shaftesbury! Good, too, are the quota- 


the storm in the Caspian. “When I could no longer remain on 
the deck I went below, undressed in despair, sat down, and 
My suite also took off their 


And there is the story of the Khan of Khelat and his suite, who 
made a hearty meal off the cakes of soap in their bedrooms. Sir 
Owen Burne recounts his own doings in the most modest way, 
but his record speaks for itself. The whole tone and spirit of the 
book, in its optimism and kindliness, is instinct with charm, and 
there can be no lack of interest in the details of a life so full 
and distinguished. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By George Stuart Fullerton. 
(Macmillan and Co. 7s. net.)—We have often wondered why no 
one has written an introduction to philosophy from the stand- 
point of the average man. ‘The ordinary prolegomena begins 
with the definition of a host of technical terms, and then goes on 
to give a history of various theories. Or if it begins with the 
simpler problems, it answers them in the terminology of this or 
that creed. But the ordinary man is himself a philosopher 
without knowing it, and the true way to bring him to the domain 
of metaphysics is to show how the problems of his daily life when 
pushed far enough lead deep into this speculative world. In 
this admirable little volume Professor Fullerton, of Columbia 
University, begins with the simplest of all questions. After a 
brief and not specially good discussion of the historical meaning 
he takes up problems which are 
familiar enough to the least intellectual of men. What do we 
mean by a “thing,” by “real,” by “appearance”? What is 
“mind” and “body,” “space” and “time”? Defining 
philosophy roughly as “reflective thought,” he endeavours to 
make the average man carry his reflection a little further than 
the working solutions he is content with, He shows that he is 
enough of a philosopher to reject certain fantastic specula- 
tions, maintained often by great thinkers, though how and why 
he reaches this conclusion the average man does not know. 
We would especially recommend his chapters on space and 
time, as almost the best introduction we know to the cardinal 
problems of philosophy. Professor Fullerton’s analysis of the 
psychology of the “ordinary consciousness” is in every way an 
admirable piece of work. In his later chapters he is necessarily less 


| good, since in pushing inquiry further he is compelled to choose 
| among rival doctrines and leave the ground which is common to 


The | 


all schools. Part IV., for example, which deals with “Some 


| Types of Philosophical Theory,” contains many passages which 





ornament. It is the story of a long, prosperous, and most 
useful life. He entered the Army in the old 20th Regiment— | 


now the Lancashire Fusiliers—and after seeing the close of the 
Crimean War, was sent to India in time to help in the end of the 
Mutiny. India was his chief sphere of service. He had the good 
luck to become military secretary to Sir Hugh Rose when that 
soldier was Commander-in-Chief, and there could have been no 
better training for a young man. Sir Owen puts his old chief 





are scarcely accurate, and the same is true of the section on the 
“ Philosophical Sciences.” We commend, however, the excellent 
concluding chapter on the “Study of Philosophy,” and we repeat 
that the first half of the book is the best prolegomena to meta- 
physics that we know for students who come entirely fresh to the 


subject. 








SMALL HOLDINGS. 

To Colonise England. By C. F. G. Masterman, M.P., W. B. 
Hodgson, and others. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—The 
Colonisation of Scotland. By W. Sutherland. (D. J. Rider. 1s. 
net.)—The critical rural reader of these well-meaning brochures 
is provoked by a certain viewiness which comes out even on 
the pictorial covers of the publications. One cover shows an 
agricultural labourer and a squire standing before a closed door 
marked “To the Land.” Says the landlord: “I would do any- 
thing I could for you if I knew of an opening.” The labourer 
replies: “ There’s an opening there, Sir, if you’d unlock the door.” 
Now we know very well that to typify the whole landlord class as 
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rat. 
the enemy of small holdings is absurdly unjust. The cover of the | could not record the retirement on July Ist of the Assistant. 


t other book shows a road winding through the moorland and over 
4 the shoulders of some Highland ben. The idea, no doubt, is that 
here is the land ready for cultivation, if only the labourer were 
allowed access to it,—an equally inaccurate representation of the 


Under-Secretary of the Office, who in his earlier capacity of 
private secretary to various Secretaries of State proved himself 
a model occupant of one of the most slippery of official posts, 
Never under the bondage of “red-tape” or infected by “the 


facts of the situation. These cartoons represent townsmen’s views | insolence of office,” he was always ready with the categorical 


of the rural problem. When we look into the text of the two little 
books we come again on what are largely urban impressions of 
The first publication is 
chiefly composed of articles written by members of the staff of 
the Daily News ; the other consists of articles contributed to the 


the situation in the country districts. 


Glasgow Herald, which were the work of “an autumn sojourn” in 
the Highlands. 


not a few considerations which have to be reckoned with in 
attempting a solution of the question of the labourer and the 
land. By the way, the authors get their titles from the Prime 


Minister’s Albert Hall speech; but was Sir Henry Campbell- | 


Bannerman the first to speak of the “ colonising ” of Great Britain ? 
——Along with these books there may be conveniently mentioned 
a fourth abridged edition of The Agricultural Labourer, by T. E. 
Kebbel (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 2s. 6d.) The data here 
so carefully collected may well be commended to those who see 
no improvement in the lot of the workers on the land. What 
changes there have been during the last thirteen years, says Mr. 
Kebbel, “all tell in favour of the labourer. Wages are higher, 
and necessaries are no dearer.” 








AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. 

The Place of Rural Economy in a University Curriculum. By 
Professor William Somerville. (Clarendon Press. 1s. net.)— 
There are several interesting points in this lecture of the 
Sibthorpian Professor. He shows, for instance, that there is still 
a demand in excess of the supply of agricultural lecturers and 
investigators for posts at home and in the Colonies. It seems 
that there are now about fifteen hundred students at the Agri- 
cultural Colleges of this country, and that the number of persons 
reached by peripatetic instruction is thirty-two thousand five 
hundred. Professor Somerville, who was formerly in charge of 
the Education Department at the Board of Agriculture, notes 
the new attitude to the teaching of agricultural science. “It is 
now,” he says, “some years since I heard of any active opposition 
on the part of farmers to the provision of technical education in 
their calling.” The author would like Oxford men to have a 
greater share in the work of agricultural science teaching than 
they have at present, and suggests how this desirable state of 
things might be brought about. It is incidentally mentioned in 
this lecture, what is by no means generally known, that Sir 
Humphry Davy first anticipated the discovery, for which credit 
has been given to the Germans, that leguminous plants are able 
to take nitrogen from the air. 








DIPLOMACY UNVEILED. 

The Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Year-Book 
for 1907. Edited by Godfrey E. P. Hertslet, of the Foreign Oflice. 
(Harrison and Sons. 10s. 6d.)—This semi-official year-book gives 
trustworthy information on a variety of topics connected with the 
personal, administrative, and financial organisation of the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
ment of the Office, from the Secretary of State to the lady type- 


writers and the coal-porters, with the distribution of work, are 


fully tabulated, while suitable schedules exhibit all our Embassies 
and Consulates, with their respective staffs, salaries, and allow- 
ances. Further, the regulations for leave of absence, pay, and 
pensions are codified, specimen examination-papers being added, 
from which the aspirant to employment under the Foreign Office 
may learn the present severities of the ordeals to be faced under the 
Anglo-Chinese competitive system. The Tailoring Department is 
not neglected: the usual uniforms are minutely classified and 
described, and a splendid coloured picture shows how our 
diplomatists and Consuls look in the new white drill uniform 
graciously approved by his Majesty for use in hot climates. Of 
capital value is the “ Statement of Services,” which is a complete 
official biography of all persons on the Foreign Office Active and 
Retired Lists, at home or abroad. The general reader will be 
interested in the chapter on the foreign property of his Majesty’s 
Government: from its pages Mr. Bryce, for instance, may learn 
that the Board of Works is responsible for the upkeep of the 
billiard- and ball-rooms, of his study, and certain other appurte- 
nances of the Washington Embassy. Sir Cecil Spring Rice, again, 
is duly informed that the expenditure on tents for his summer 
residence near Teheran is met by the British taxpayer. The book 


To Colonise England and The Colonisation of 
Scotland are worth reading, but they seem to leave out of account 


The establish- 


| 


| imperative, or with what Burke called “balmy diplomatic 


diachylon,” as the case might require. Our Ambassadors and 
Attachés will not know Downing Street without Sir Eric 
Barrington. 








ROTHIEMURCHUS. 


Rothiemurchus. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 33. 6d. net.)—“* Of all the districts over. 


| shadowed by the extensive Cairngorm range,” writes the author 


of this little handbook, “the most magnificent, by universal 
consent, is Rothiemurchus,” and every one who is familiar with 
the place will be ready to subscribe to the eulogy. « Magnifi- 
cence” is as clearly the distinctive attribute of this fortunate 


| region as “ loveliness” is that of the pastoral valleys of Somerset 


and Devon, or as “mystery ” is that of the Fens. Happy the land 
which can boast of such a variety of charms! The peculiar 
beauties of Rothiemurchus, its massive and imposing landscape, 
its gorgeous colouring, its hidden places of solitude and silence, 
its luxuriant vegetation, its wilderness of remote and awful 
splendour,—upon all these points Dr. Macmillan dilates with an 
enthusiasm which will convince the most sceptical of readers and 
delight all those who are convinced already. Besides the 
excellent descriptions of scenery, the book contains much inter- 
esting information as to the remarkable flora of the district, and 
many of the legends and traditions of the countryside are related 
atlength. Indeed, itis alittle difficult not to feel that the attrac- 


| tions of the place are, if anything, exposed too plainly. A beautiful 


country is like a beautiful woman,—none the worse for a veil. 
And if all the world were to share Dr. Macmillan’s enthusiasm, 
would the object of it still be worthy of admiration? He, at 
any rate, is fully alive to the charms of solitary worship. Ina 
really eloquent passage he describes the silence of the primeval 
forest: “In its gloomy perspectives, leading to deeper solitudes, 
there seem to lurk some weird mysteries and speechless terrors 
that keep eye and ear intent. You have a strange sense of being 
watched, without love or hate, by all these silent, solemn, passion- 
less forms, and when most alone you seem least lonely.” May 
the woods of Rothiemurchus long continue to inspire such 
thoughts as these! 








SIR GEORGE STOKES. 
Memoir and Scientific Correspondence of the late Sir George 
Gabriel Stokes, Bart., Sec.D., LL.D, D.C.L., Past Pres.R.S. 


| Selected and Arranged by Joseph Larmor, D.Sc., LL.D., See.R.S. 


2 vols. (Cambridge University Press. 24s. net.)—Sir George 
Stokes was the last survivor of that brilliant band of Cambridge 
mathematicians which included Cayley, Adams, and Clerk 
Maxwell. From the technical character of most of his work, he 
was little known to the general public, but he had immense 
influence in the smaller University world in which he lived. 
Though the scientific letters now published can have but little 
interest for any one nota student of science, the memoir with 
which they are prefaced gives an excellent idea of Sir G. Stokes’s 
character. We see him as a Churchman and strong Conser- 
vative in every walk of life. His habitual attitude in science, 
as well as in religion and in politics, was one of caution, 
and distrust of new departures. His state of mind is well 
exemplified by the fact that when asked who was his favourite 
hero, his reply was: “The Duke of Wellington.” Nevertheless, 
his extraordinary mathematical abilities caused him to be one of 
the most respected men at Cambridge; and when any Committee 
of importance was sitting, it was held incomplete if Stokes was 
absent. Lucasian Professor of Mathematics for more than half 
a century, secretary of the Royal Society for more than a quarter 
of a century, President of the Royal Society, and M.P. for Cam- 
bridge University, his great gifts received the fullest recognition 
from his age. Among the letters included in these volumes are 
some of those written in early years to Lady Stokes before their 
marriage, but after their engagement. They bring out admirably 
the affectionate and gentle nature of the man. The predominantly 
subjective, self-analysing tendency displayed calls to mind by 
sheer contrast the letters of his great contemporary, Huxley. Yet 
in spite of the diffidence and shyness which Stokes could never 
overcome, his invaluable contributions to science, and his great 
personal influence and kindness to young aspirants, will cause his 
fume to be remembered and his loss to be regretted for many @ 
future year. 
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THE REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

The High and Pwissant Princess Marguerite of Austria, Princess 
Dowager of Spain, Duchess Dowager of Savoy, Regent of the 
Netherlands. By Christopher Hare. Illustrated. (Harper and 
Brothers. 10s. 6d.)—The subject and the period of this book could 
not be more interesting; the treatment, perhaps, is a little too 
ambitious. For though Princess Marguerite was a central figure 
in the history of Europe from 1480 till her death in 1530, 
the attempt at treating all this surrounding history in any 
amount of detail has the effect of making the frame more con- 
spicuous than the portrait. And this would not matter so much 
if Marguerite’s fame were merely a matter of circumstance, of 
birth and position. But it was that, and more than that. Her 
character and her talents were quite distinguished enough to 
entitle her to the close personal study of a bivgrapher, undis- 
tracted by the wonderful scene on which she played her part. 
“Christopher Hare’s” devoted admiration for his heroine is not 
to be questioned, and his book is evidently the result of a great 
deal of careful study. He was fortunate enough to gain access 
to valuable material in the shape of “many hundreds of original 
letters written or received” by Marguerite, and now preserved in 
the archives of Lille. But the interest of these letters is in a 
great measure political, and they do not, it seems to us, go 
very far towards a really lifelike presentment of Marguerite 
herself. In truth, it needs some amount of the intuitive 
imagination of a successful portrait-painter to make this fine 
Princess of the Renaissance live for us again. The child of 
the romantic marriage of Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy, 
the betrothed and then rejected bride of Charles VIII. of 
France, the wife and widow of Prince Juan of Spain, only 
son of Ferdinand and Isabella, the wife and widow of Duke 
Philibert of Savoy—near whom she sleeps in the Church of 
Brou—courted by our Henry VII., but refusing, while still 
under thirty, ever to marry again, and devoting her whole life 
to the good and just government of the Netherlands, first for her 
father, then for her nephew, Charles V.;—indeed a Life of 
Marguerite of Austria needs no apology. The good, sensible, 
humorous face under the white coif has no special beauty, and 
her biographer’s claim of ‘subtle charm” seems rather in- 
appropriate. An honest, constant soul, and “the spirit of a 
hero,”—these certainly belonged to her. A true great lady of 
her time, she had a fine taste in literature and art. The few 
pages which are devoted to these personal details and to her 
daily life make us grudge the many given to Imperial and Papal 
history. It is the Duchess Marguerite herself, rather than the 
Regent of the Netherlands, of whom we desire a more intimate 
knowledge. 








THE BLIND SISTERS OF ST. PAUL. 

The Blind Sisters of St. Paul. By Maurice de la Sizeranne. 
Authorised Translation by L. M. Leggatt. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This attractive book should interest a large 
circle of readers beyond those to whom its subject is recommenda- 
tlon enough. It is some years since M. de la Sizeranne’s book, 
“Les Aveugles, par un Aveugle,” was reviewed in the Spectator. 
Since then he has published more than one volume of notes 
dealing with the work which he has made his own in so special a 
sense. The present book, very well translated, is a study of deep 
and pathetic interest. Beginning with a few chapters, full of 
curious and striking facts, on “the psychology of Blind 
Women,” M. de la Sizeranne goes on to tell the story of a singular 
community founded by Mile. Bergunion in 1853. She, under the 
name of Sister Saint-Paul, was the first Superior. She was not 
herself blind ; the Superior never is; but a certain number of the 
Sisters are blind, and they are trained to bring up blind girls, to 
whom the community gives a religious home and an education in 
any special trade for which they show capacity. At present 





having received “authorisation” from the French Government, | 
the Blind Sisters are still to be found at their convent in the Rue 


Denfert-Rochereau, Paris—originally the house of Chateaubriand, 
where he wrote part of the “ Mémoires d’Outre-tombe ”—and those 
who may visit them there will become acquainted with one of the 
most useful and most touching of the many charitable works of 
Paris. 








REAL SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

Real Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. (Ww. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—Mr. R. H. Davis’s “ real soldiers” are a curious 
selection. We wonder what Mr. Winston Churchill, now that he 
has “ranged” himself in Downing Street, thinks of being 
included in the number, with Baron James Harden-Hickey, for 
instance, sometime Prince of Trinidad, or with the “ Wonderful 
Walker,”—not Wordsworth’s hero, we hasten to say, but a certain 
filibustering hero who half-a-century ago made a great stir in 





Central America. Walker was a Cortes out of luck. He had an 
amazing power of ruling the very strangest of adventurers, and if he 
had had a little more balance might have been a really great man. 
Mr. Davis makes a hero of Walker, but he does not defend conduct 
which the man himself acknowledged to be wrong. He held, or 
professed to hold, that he was the legal President of Nicaragua, 
and in order to make good his position there took sides in an 
internal quarrel of the State of Honduras. He was taken prisoner 
and shot. Mr. Davis is, to say the least, no Anglophil, and he is 
very hard on a certain Captain Salmon who commanded H.M.S. 
‘Icarus.’ Walker in the Honduras affair had captured the town 
of Trujillo. Captain Salmon notified to him that the British 
Government held a mortgage on the revenues of the town. 
Walker replied that “he had made Trujillo a free port, and that 
Britain’s claims no longer existed.” Allowing—a 
able concession—that Walker was lawfully President of 
Nicaragua, what right had he to make a free port of a town of 
Honduras? In the same spirit we find a certain “Captain 
Fred Townsend Ward, a native of Salem, Mass.,” credited with 
having performed the many feats of martial glory “for which 
Chinese Gordon received the credit.” Had not Captain Ward 
two uncles—on the mother’s side and of the name of Harris, 
to be precise—one of whom really won the battle of Trafalgar, 
the other that of Waterloo? The best sketch in the book is that 
of “ Major Burnham, Chief of Scouts.” 


consider- 








ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL: A CRITICAL AND 
tXEGETICAL COMMENTARY. 

St. Matthew's Gospel: a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
By Willoughby C. Allen. (T. and T. Clark. 12s.)—This is a 
volume of the “International Critical Commentary.” Such 
examination as we have been able to make of this very complete 
commentary has gone to show the genuinely critical spirit in 
which it has been put together. Mr. Allen is manifestly not 
bound to any system of opinions with which he has to make 
the language of the Gospel agree. He inclines, for instance, 
to the view that Isaiah in writing (vii. 14) “a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son,” was using current mythological 
terms “and intended to suggest supernatural birth.” A little 
later, however, he remarks that the tense of éylywaxev is “against 
the tradition of perpetual virginity.” He sees in chaps. i.-ii. 
“an undercurrent of apology against Jewish polemic.” This 
bears closely on the date. The “Nazarene” difficulty Mr. Allen 
leaves “unexplained,” though making the suggestion that “ Christ 
lived at Nazara, and so fulfilled the prophecies that He should be 
despised and rejected of men because He was to be known as the 
Nazorean.” He doubts, however, whether é1:—xAnOfoera can 
be so rendered. There is an excellent example of his method in 
xxvii. 9-10. “The passage alluded to is no doubt Zech. xi. 13. 
The good shepherd of Israel received as wages from the rulers 
of the people a paltry sum. He was bidden to cast it to the 
potter. So he cast it to the potter in Jehovah’s house. The 
quotation in Matthew seems to play upon the facts of this narrative 
with reference to this passage. Christ was the Good Shepherd, 
Iie had been estimated at a paltry sum, thirty pieces of silver, by 
the rulers of the people. The sum should therefore be cast to the 
potter the rbv aypév appears to be due to the translator 
allowing the facts upon which he is commenting to creep into his 
translation.” Commentators do not deal satisfactorily with the 
difficulty,—could a field near Jerusalem, large enough to use as a 
burial-ground, be bought for about £4 in our money, even though 
it was an exhausted pottery? This is a valuable addition to the 
* International” Series. 








CAMBRIDGE FACSIMILE REPRINTS. 

The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost. Printed at Westminster by 
Wynkyn de Worde about the year 1496.—The Frere and the 
Boye. Printed at London in Fleet Street by Wynkyn de Worde 
about the year 1512. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
and 7s. 6d. net.) — We have received two further volumes of the 
interesting series of facsimiles of early English printing from 
the University Library at Cambridge. The earlier of the two, 
an interesting example of the allegorical religious manual, 
describes “a place that is namid the abbaye of the holy ghost, 
that shall be founded or grounded in a clene conscience,” where 
“Charyte shall be Abbesse, Wysdome Pryouresse, Mekenes 
sub-pryouresse,” and the rest of the virtues sisters. A MS. is 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. De 
Worde’s edition is a fine piece of printing in double columns, and 
contains in a perfect state the curious crucifixion woodcut also 
found in Thomas Betson’s “ Right Profitable Treatise” of ¢. 1500. 
The other is a Rabelaisian ballad or fabliau, of which several 
early editions are extant, besides manuscripts, one at least of 
which is in the Cambridge University Library. The present 
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volumes seem to us to show a slight falling off alike in the | 


technical excellence of the reproduction and in general get-up 
from the standard attained by their predecessors, 








THE “LOCAL COLOUR” OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Where Shakespeare Set his Stage. By Elise Lathrop. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d.)—At a time when the worship of 
Shakespeare is denounced as the worship of a superstition by 
no less a person than Tolstoi, and when there are some who 
do not scruple even to doubt the authenticity of the works 
that bear his name, it is refreshing to find one writer on 
matters Shakespearean who dismisses these heresies with a 
lofty silence, and embarks upon a verification, not of Shake- 
speare’s title to fame, but of the local colour of his plays, 
The result is an artistic volume, the letterpress of which forms a 


kind of literary guide-book to the Rome of Antony, the Venice 


of Shylock, and the London of Richard III., while the illustra- | 
tions consist of admirable views of Juliet’s house, Desdemona’s 
palace, Kronberg Castle at Elsinore, and other places. True, 


the topographical optimism even of Miss Lathrop is occasionally | 
damped ; but though three Scottish castles claim the honour of | 


having been the scene of the murder of Duncan, at least they are 
each of sufficient interest to merit a description, and the author 
wisely solves the difficulty by doing justice to them all. The | 
book is a welcome, if not a weighty, addition to Shakespearean | 
literature, and will form a profitable companion volume to an 
edition of his works. 








The Art of Bobbin Lace. By Louisa A. Tebbs. (Chapman and 
Hall. 5s.)—Miss Tebbs tells us in the introduction to this book 
that it “is intended as a practical help and instructor not only to 
those taking up Bobbin Lace as an accomplishment, but also to 
those desiring to adopt it as a profession.” Her description of 
the art of pillow-lace making takes the reader from the winding | 
of the bobbins, through various more or less complicated stitches, 


to the making of exquisite flounces and collars. The illustra- | 


tions, as well as the text, are beautifully clear, and the book is | 
one that we can recommend to all lovers of lace. The pages at | 
the end of the book on repairing and cleaning will be of consider- 
able interest to owners of valuable old lace. 





CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS 
OF MIDLAND FRANCE. 


Burgundy. Seven, Dauphiné, Auvergne, Aquitaine. By ELISE WHIT- 
Lock RO 





and VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, Authors of “ Cathedrals 
and Cloisters of the South of France.” With 4 Photogravure and 200 other 
Illustrations from Original Aye pe and a Map, 2 vols., cloth extra, 
gilt tops, stamped on side with full gilt and colour, boxed, 21s. net. 


[Nearly ready. 
MADAME DE STAEL TO 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


Unpublished Lettersand other Mementoes. From the Papers left by Mme. 
Charlotte de Constant. Edited by ELIZABETH DE NOLDE. 
Translated from the French by CHARLOTTE HARWOOD. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net, [ Ready, 


HONORE DAUMIER. 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY, Author of “ The Novels of Henry 
James,” &c, With about 75 Full-page Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 


[Jmmediately, 
BETH NORVELL. 


By RANDALL PARRISH, Author of “When Wilderness was 
King,” &c., &c. With a Frontispiece in Colour, cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


[Just published 
MONTAIGNE. 


Including his Best Essays in full from the Version of Florio, 1603. Edited 
by ADOLPHE COHN, LL.B., M.A., and CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, 
Ph.D. Svo,cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

[French Classics for English Readers. 








THE SALON. 


A Study of French Society and Personalities of the 18th Century. By 
HELEN CLERGUE. [Fully Illustrated, Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
2s, 6d. net. [Almost ready. 


OUR STRUGGLE FOR THE 
FOURTEENTH COLONY. 


Canada and the American Revolution. By JUSTIN H. SMITH, 
Author of ‘* Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec,” ‘*The Trouba- 


dours at Home.” &c, With 300 Illustrations (Maps, Views, Portraits, and 


Facsimiles of Documents), 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. (Ready. 


Send for New Iiiustrated Announcement List. 
94 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; & NEW YORK. 





——— 


| Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS’S List 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
From the latest copyright text, by cial permission of M \ 
wah et, by spel pein of Mewr. MACMILLAN 





With 12 Coloured and many Line Illustrations by Mriur 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Special Binding Design —~s Ea. 
papers printed in gold, 5s. net. 


CHILDHOOD : being Twelve ve Days from Our Youth. 


Pictured in Colours by MILLICENT SO and be oso fa a Verne ind 





GITHA SOWERBBY. Half-bound besentel Boards an 
papers printed in gold, the F pa woe Faby Obi in 2 Fw hen Any. woe 
30 Illustrations in the Text. ¢ by 9fin., 3s. Gd. net, 


THE CITY OF PLEASURE. 


By Ary 
BENNETT. 6s. y OLD 


COPPER UNDER THE GOLD. By £. Fr 


ALMAZ. 6s. 
THE PAGAN WOMAN. By Norma Loner. «, 
(THE CONQUERESS. By Georces Onver. ¢. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SWEETHEART. _3y 


} SARAH H. STERLING, 6s. 


| THE CABLE-MAN. By Wearnersy Cuesnay. ¢, 
my LADY OF WHIMS. By Fvorexce Wanpgy, 


‘THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANNE, and 


other Stories. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 3s. 6d. 


THREE SPEEDS FORWARD. By Lior 


| OSBOURNE. 3s. 6d. 


‘DAPHNE: a Pastoral of Italy. By 


MARGARET SHERWOOD. 3s. 6d. 


LORD CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET. By 


ROY HORNIMAN. 6s. [Oct, 10th, 

VANITY. By Pav and Vicror MARGUERITTE. 
(Oct. 17th. 

THE WINDFALL. By Curves Ecsert Crappoex. 
(Oct, 24th. 

THE INEVITABLE LAW. By F. E. Pevny. 
[Oct, 3ist, 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE 


| HOLY FATHERS. Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, 
Ceenobites, Monks, and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between 
A.D. CCL, and A.D, CCCC, circiter. Compiled a ATHANASIUS, 
bishop of Alexandria; PALLADIUS, Bisho Helenopolis ; SAINT 
JEROME, and others. Now Translated out o the Syriac, with Notes and 
Introduction, by ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt. 
Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian —— in the British Museum. 
2 vols. extra crown 8vo, with Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac 
MS., 15s. net. 


‘ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 


SANCE. Being Stories of the Italian Artists of the Renaissance— 
their Influence upon, and their Share in, the History of their Times, as 
set forth by Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi, and the Chroniclers. Collected aud 
Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. With 24 Full-page Reproductions in 
Half-Tone and 8 in Four-Colour. (The Special Edition contains 4 extra 
Four-Colour Illustrations, and the Half-Tones are printed in two tints; 
it also has a S — Frontispiece engraved upon wood and printed in 
Colours after ael.) Large crown 8vo, red buckram, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net; 5 ECIAL EDITION, pure rag paper, deckle edges, 
small 4to, parchment, gilt top, 158. met; whole vellum, 206. net; 
whole red polished morocco (to order), £1 10s. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE. being a Study of 
their Influence on Florentine History during and prior to the Cinquecento, 
Translated from the Italian of Senator and Professor ISIDORO DEL 
LUNGO, of Florence, by MARY G. STEEGMANN. With an Introdue- 
tion by Doctor GUIDO BIAGI, Keeper of the Royal Medicean and 
Laurentian Library in Florence. With 2 Plates in Four-Colour and 24 in 
Half-Tone. Extra crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 78, 6d. net; whole 
parchment, 10s. 6d. n 


| TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN 
FRIENDS. By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES, Author of “Scenes and 
Shrines in Tuscany.”” With 12 Reproductions, after Photographs by 
G. R. BALLANCE and TALFOURD PADGETT, of ‘Typical Tuscan 
Scenes. Large crown 8vo, cloth, coloured top, special binding design, 
5s, net. 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS: 
Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By D. 8. MARGOLIOSTE, 
D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Caters, yey 
Illustrated in Colour after Water-Colour Drawings by W. 
TYRWHITT, R.B.A., with etaitionsl Plates after Ruste by 

REGINALD BARRATT, A.B.WS. ge f 4to, cloth, gilt top, 

20s. net. Also 105 Large-Paper seein “awe to, fall parchment, the 

Plates mounted, 42s. net. [ October. 


LISBON AND CINTRA. With some Acconnt 

of other Cities and Historic Sites in Portugal. By A. C. INCHJ ou. 

Fully Illustrated after Water-Colours ~ 4 STANLEY. rpcEeet. lap 
fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. [Nove 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. met each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. By Roserr Lovis Stevenson. 
ves CHARM OF LONDON: Selections in Prose and Verse. Made 

yy Atrrep H. Hyarr. 
WESTMINSTER. By Sre Water Besasr. 


#9 paoerer te OF ANY OR ALL OF THE FOLLOWING SERIES 
WILL BE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, viz. :— 


The Medici Series of Coloured|The Shakespeare Library (in- 
Reproductions after the Old| cluding the Shakespeare 


| Mast Classics). 
The oy Medieval Library. The St. Martin’s Library. 
| The King’s Classics. Authors for the Pocket. 





| Bibliotheca Romanica. The Dumpy Books for Children. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St, Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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NAPOLEON 


AND THE INVASION OF ENGLAND: THE 

STORY OF THE GREAT TERROR, 1797-1805 
by H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. BROADLEY. With 114 
Full-page Illustrations, including 8 in Colour, reproduced from 
an unique collection of contemporary Caricatures, Broadsides, 
Songs, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

“ Messrs, Wheeler and Broadley must be congratulated upon the 
»roduction of a book which has the rare merit of interesting the 
‘eneral reader and providing the historical student with fresh 
naterial siaiid This is a bvok which ought to find @ place in every 
library, and in giving it to the werld the authors have discharged an 
act of patriotism,”—DAILY MAIL. 


Il. 
6 The Complete Fairy Story. Translated from the French by 
ERNEST DOWSON. With 4 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by CHARLES ConpoR. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready Oct. 8. 
This Edition is limited to 300 copies, 260 of which are for sale in 


England and America, 
. IIT. 


HE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE 
T By ALICE M. DIEHL, Novelist, Writer, and Musician, Demy 

8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ This book.....- has the intimate touch, introspective and revealing, 
which autobiography, if it is to be worth anything, should have— 
persynal light, as well as glimpses of other interesting people...... 
Mrs. Diehl’s pages have reality, a living throb, and so are indeed 
autobiography.’ —DAILY CHRONICLE. 

IV. 
TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND 
The Record of a Shooting Trip. By AGNES HERBERT. With 
24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Since the appearance of that brilliant work,“A GIRL IN THE 
CARPATHIANS,” there has been no book of travels which has so 
revealed the fascinating personality of the writer as ** THE TWO 
DIANAS.” 

“ The adventures of Miss Herbert and her cousin Cicely will keep 
any sportsman from gaping in his St. James's Street club...... The 
bovk is written in the raciest way.” —TRIBUNE. 


a 
BIG GAME SHOOTING 
ON THE EQUATOR .. 


By Captain F. A. DICKINSON. With an Introduction by 
Sir CHARLES NORTON ELIOT, K.C.M.G. Demy 8Svo, 
77 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. Just out. 
East Africa is a paradise for big-game shooters, and this volume 
will tell sportsmen not only what has been but what may still be 
done. The author tells amusingly how the amazing stories he heard 


of the amount of game to be seen from the comfortable carriages of 


the Uganda Kailway proved, by his later experience, to be more than 

true. For almost one hundred miles the passenger may observe the 

extraordinary spectacle of large and beautiful animals, rarely seen 
outside the Zoological Gardens, feeding freely and without fear 
close to the railroad tracks. 

VI. 

DALMATIA: The Borderland’twixt East & West. 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations from Original Photographs by Orro Housacu, and 
a Map, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

VII. 

EVERYDAY WOMAN .. 


By HILDEGARDE GORDON BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





New Six-Shilling Novels 


THE SON OF THE BONDWOMAN 
A Novel. By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN. Translated from the Spanish 
by Ersen H. Hearn. 


PAINTED SHADOWS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 


By HARRY BENTLEY. 


THE STRONGEST PLUME 


_ By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of “‘A Boy’s Marriage.” 
NOW READY. 2s. 6d. net. The OCTOBER Issue of 


THE ALBANY REVIEW. 


ee EDITED BY CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 

CON TENTS.—Current Events ; The Work of Universal Suffrage in Austria 
—Professor JOSEF REDLICH ; The International Socialist Congress—R. C. 
K rae a Some Unpublished Letters of Lafcadio Hearn—Edited by 
Caatas EDWARDS; Our Present Vocabulary—LADY BELL (Mrs. HUGH 
Perea The State as Over-Parent—G. F. McCLEARY, M.D.; Mr. Henry 
reed Jones's “ H ites"—E. A. BAUGHAN; The Future of Trade 
votes. R. S. TAYLOR; E. L. Godkin—Professor A. V. DICEY; The 
~ itics of a Biologist—Hon. BERTRAND BUSSELL; The Churches and 
ee Thought—ALFRED W. BENN; From Gerson to Grotius—G. P. 

OOCH, M.P.; In Prison—MAXIM GORKI. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 








CEORCE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY OCTOBER 9th. 


THE LETTERS OF S. REYNOLDS 


HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 

Edited, with Memoir, by G. A. B. DEWAR, and Illustrated 
with Portraits and Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

The Letters cover a pcriod of seventy years, and 
iMustrate every side of the farmous Dean's character, 
in them we see him as a worker for Christianity, as 
wit, sportsman, rosarian, and hoon companion. 


EVERSLEY GARDENS & OTHERS 
By ROSE G. KINGSLEY. With 2 Pictures in Colour and 
16 other Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
in addition to the chapters devoted to the art and 
practice of Gardening and the description of Brams- 
hill, there are reminiscences of the author's father, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


LIFE AND FLOWERS. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Twelve new Essays, Trans- 
lated by TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE: 
An Anthology of Prose and Verse. 
Compiled by E, H. ELAND, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. net; leather limp, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHEERFUL CRICKET, 
And other Stories. 
By JEANNETTE MARKS. With Illustrations in Colour by 
EpitH Brown. Demy 4to, Picture Cover, 5s. net. 


A delightfully written story about the quaint acts 
and conversation of the CRICKET, the BUTTERFLY, 
the BEE, and the CATERPILLAR. 


THE HEART OF THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 


By ALVIDE PRYDZ, Author of “The Children of Hiird,” 
“The Promised Land.’ ‘Translated from the Fifth Norwegian 
Edition by JESSIE REW. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The story has been inspired by the wild scenery and 
the fisher people among whom the Author has moved. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK 
OF FREDERIC LEIGHTON. 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON, With 154 Reproductions 
from Drawings and Paintings by LORD LEIGHTON, including 
18 in Colour and 18 in Photogravure. 
750 pages, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 42s. net. 

A NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 


HORTUS INCLUSUS: 

Messages from the Wood to the Garden. 
by JOHN RUSKIN. Letters to the Misses Beever of 
Coniston. With Preface by Jobn Ruskin and Facsimile of 
his last Letter. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather limp, 1s. 6d. net. 


POCKET RUSKIN. 
48 VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Feap 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


An Autobiography. 


[ Juat out. 





3 volumes, with 


PRAETERITA. 


Illustrations. 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US. 


Bible of Amiens. With 5 Full-page lliustrations. 


THE ART & PLEASURES OF ENGLAND. 


Oxford Lectures of 1883 and 1884. 


The 


LOVE’S MEINIE. On English Birds. With 15 
Woodcuts. 

ARATRA PENTELICL On the Elements of 
Sculpture. With 22 Full-page Illustrations. 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA, 3 0n Wood and Metal 
Engraving. With 16 Full-page Lllustrations. [ Ovlober 10th 
VAL D’ARNO. 0n Art of 13th Century in Pisa and 
Florence. With 13 Full-page Illustrations. [November J1th. 


The Copyright of the above has many years to run. 


Full particulars of all AUTHENTIC editions of Ruskin from 
6d. upwards sent on application. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN and SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


TURBINES (The Romance of Science Series). 
By Engineer-Commander A. E. TOMPKINS, R.N. 


With about 100 Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 
**Some idea of the great size of the ‘Lusitania’s’ machinery may be 


gathered from the description in alittle book called ‘ Turbines,’ by Engineer- 
Commander Tompkins of the Royal Navy.”—Daily Mail, September 26th, 1907. 





EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 


By L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and R. H. HALL, M.A., 
of the British Museum. 


Containing 100 Plates and Illustrations, small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE POETS ON CHRISTMAS. Selected 


and Edited by Witt1am Knicut. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND 


THE CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Know.tne, D.D., 
Canon of Durham, and Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


DEEP QUESTIONS. By the Very Rev. C. T. 


Ovenpen, D.D., Dean of Clogher. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


HIDDEN SAINTS. A Study of the Brothers 


of the Common Life. By S. Harvey Gem, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. 


ay the Very Rev. H. D. M. Srence-Jones, M.A., D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, ts. 


INSPIRATION. By the late Rev. F. Warsoy, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


CONVERSION OF THE HEPTARCHY. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. New and Revised Edition. 
With several Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CUNEI- 


FORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor Sarce. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


IRELAND AND THE CELTIC CHURCH. 


By the late Professor Stoxrs. Sixth Edition. Edited by Professor 
Lawtor. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


“SOUND WORDS”: their Form and Spirit. 
Addresses on the English Prayer-Book. By the Rev, George Epwarp 
Jer, Master of the Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: 
Studies of Non-Christian Religions. By Extor Howarp. New Edition, 
Revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN 


LIGHT. By the late Watter Attan Moserty, Canon of Southwark. 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Sourawark. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


A Series of Lectures on the Books and Times of the Apocrypha, By the 
Rev. S. N. Sepewick, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. 


Paterson-Smrtu, B.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net, 


THE SACRAMENTS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Lecture Addresses. By the Rev. W. Becks, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. 


By J. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With over 350 Illus- 


trations from Paintings by the Italian, Flemish, German, and French 
Masters of the lith, 15th, and 16th Centuries. Notes on the Pictures by 
EvGexns Muntz, Member of the French Institute, and a Chronological 
and Biographical List of the Painters, Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
top, 25s. 





London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 








The “R.T.S.” New List, 


i 
JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s 


IAN MACLAREN’S © 


NEW BOOK. 
ST. 


JUDE’S. 


With 11 Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. 


The Liverpool Post says :—‘‘ In this volume we seem to see Dr Watson 
standing revealed before us on every page. In the wide interests of his many. 
sided character there was room for all the people who cross the little stage 
this book. They are ordinary people, true enowgh, and their trials and their 
sorrows are of the most ordinary kind, But that was just the genius of 
Dr. Watson. He realised the beauty of the humdrum; he saw heroisms 
where we are all too blind to them. He took the standpoint of the lover of 
humanity frankly and courageously.” 

The Times says :—* The stories are told with insight and kill.” 

The Daily News «says:—‘‘In this book there is that sense for the 
minutiw of humour that has pleased thousands of readers.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘The pathos is secured by a deft 
whittling process of idealisation, and by the delicate garnishing of humour,” 





By Rev. E. J. KENNEDY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

In this volume the Rev. E. J. Kennedy gives the substance of a series of 
sermons on the Epistle to the Ephesians, preached by him at Boscombe. 
Whilst dealing simply and forcibly with the central point of doctrine sug- 
gested by the Epistle, Mr. Kennedy draws out with power and clearness the 
practical sides of the Apostle’s letter, as applicable to the social and personal 
hfe of Christian people to-day. 


TALKS ON ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


By EUGENE STOCK. Large crown 8vo, loth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Whilst particularly suited for those who have to prepare for the instruction 
of others, the book will make an invaluable companion to those who read in aq 
devotional spirit for their personal profit. 


Addition to the Devotional Commentary. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


By the Rev. T. A. GURNEY, M.A., LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 
In its homiletical and devotional aspects Mr. Gurney's work is thoughtful, 
practical, and penetrating. The arrangement is clear, and the language is 
often marked by passages of real eloquence. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages of Reading and Pictures. With 11 Coloured Plates, 
and upwards of 500 other Pictures, large demy to, &s., in 
handsome cloth, gilt. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL contains 10 Long Stories; 40 Shorter 
Stories ; 29 Adventures ; 20 Cricket Papers ; 10 Football Papers ; 15 Garden- 
ing Papers; 16 Outdoor Amusements; 13 Outdoor Sports; 19 Papers on 
Rabbits, Dogs, and other Pets; and a host of other eye-opening, mind- 
forming, idle-hand-employing, helpful papers for boys of all ages. 


THE CIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages of Interesting and Useful Reading, profusely Illus- 
trated with Tinted and other Pictures, demy 4to, &s., in 
handsome cloth, gilt. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL contains Long Stories by HELEN MARION 
BURNSIDE, RAYMOND JACBERNS, MARION LADY DUNBOYNE, 
LESLIE KEITH, LILIAN STREET, ESM STUART; 25 Shorter Stories 
by Lapy Wituiam Lennox, Rosa N. Carey, Mary Braprorp Wuirtrya, [pa 
Lemon, Eotaxton TuHorne, HELEN Protueroe Lewis, Frances C. Housto» 
and other well-known writers ; 12 Papers on How a Girl should Dress; 6 on 
Wild Flower Collecting ; 5 on Easy Bookbinding; 4 on Embroidery ; 4 on 
Gardening, and a great variety of other helpful papers for sensible girls; 
Loving Counsel, Needlework, Education, Cookery, Nursing, Travelling, 
Health and Beauty, Singing, Art, &c. 





JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. 


A Series of Open-Air Talks for Young People. By 
W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S., M.B.0.U., Author of 
“Every Boy’s Book of British Natural History,’ &c. With 
5 Coloured Plates and 100 other Illustrations. 
The Tribune says :—“ It is well calculated to awaken and stimulate in 
growing youngsters a desire to understand the open-air wonders of nature.” 
The Daity Chronicle says :—‘‘ The pictures are really too lovely for 
description.” 
The Schoolmistress says :—‘' No better prize-book could be found for 
either boy or girl.” 
The Morning Post says :—“It will certainly prove very pleasing to 
any boy or girl with a relish for rural delights.” 


A New Book by the Author of “About Peggy Saville.” 


The FORTUNES of the FARRELLS 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About 
Peggy Saville,” “Pixie O'Shaughnessy,” “ Betty Trevor,” &c. 
With 7 Illustrations by W. H. C. GRoomE. Large crown 5v0, 
cloth gilt, 38. 6d. (“ Alexandra Library,” No. 8.) 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


—— 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spxmcraror” is issued, gratis, a 


Literary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


O definite announcement has yet been made as to the 
close of the Peace Conference, but it is clear that little 
of interest or value is to be expected from the remaining 
sittings. The scheme for the new Court of Arbitral Justice 
will be shortly submitted to a plenary sitting of the First Com- 
mittee, but it will apparently not go beyond a series of sugges- 
tions to the Governments represented. Controversy has arisen 
over the declaration of those delegates who, in supporting the 
veu with regard to the preliminary arrangements for the next 
Conference, maintained that “ the initiative of Russia had been 
definitely,” and thus permanently, “acquired.” This view, which 
was advanced by the representatives of Roumaniaand Austria- 
Hungary, and supported by Germany and Italy, has not been 
endorsed by Great Britain and America. Indeed, the T7imes 
correspondent significantly remarks that there is a wide- 
spread feeling that if this view were to prevail it is more than 
doubtful whether another Peace Conference could be success- 
fully convoked. We deal elsewhere with the net results of 
the Conference, but may remark here that its most sub- 
stantial achievement, the establishment of an International 
Prize Court, is so fraught with difficulties and dangers to this 
country—alike by its constitution, its jurisdiction, and its 
procedure—as to render its acceptance by the British Govern- 
ment practically impossible. 








Mr. Taft, the American Secretary for War, arrived in 
Japan on Saturday last for a short visit on his way to the 
Philippines. The visit has been the signal for a remarkable 
and illogical outburst of gloomy forebodings in some American 
newspapers as to the imminence of war between Japan and 
the United States. It is safer to judge the relations of the 
Japanese and American Governments by Mr. Taft’s own 
words. At a banquet at Tokio Mr. Taft said, according to 
Reuter :--* There is only a little cloud over our friendship of 
fifty years, and the greatest earthquake of the century could 
not shake our amity.” He declared that the San Francisco 
affair could be fully and honourably settled by diplomacy. 
War would be a crime against civilisation. Neither of the 
two peoples wanted it, and the two Governments would strain 
every nerve to prevent it. Mr. Taft, we note, was twice 
received by the Emperor. Even the projected transference of 
the effective part of the American Navy from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific makes it difficult to account for the distorted 
comments of American newspapers on Mr. Taft's visit. One 
would think that all his words were meant to be interpreted 
in an exactly contrary sense to that which they bear. 





During his tour down the Mississippi River Mr. Roosevelt 
bas again explained his attitude towards the Trusts. “Our 
Government,” said Mr. Roosevelt, according to Reuter's 
report, “is a Government of liberty, but it is a Govern- 
ment of that orderly liberty which comes by and through 
the honest enforcement of obedience to the law. At 
intervals during the past few months an appeal has been 
made to me not to enforce the law against certain wrong- 
doers of great wealth, because to~do so would interfere 
with the business prosperity of the country under the 
effects of that kind of fright which, when it is sufficiently 
acute, we call panic. This appeal has been made to me 
even by men who ordinarily behave as decent citizens. One 
newspaper, which itself strongly advanced this view, gave 
prominence to a statement by a certain man of great wealth 
to the effect that the so-called financial weakness was entirely 
due to the admitted intention of the President to punish large 
moneyed interests which had transgressed the Jaw. I do not 
admit that this bas been the main cause of any business 
troubles which we have had, but it is possible that it may have 
been a contributory cause. If so, friends, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it must be accepted as a disagreeable but unavoidable 
feature in the course of the policy which, so long as I am 
President, will not be changed. If righteousness conflicts 
with the fancied needs of business, then the latter must go to 
the wall.” ‘Those are characteristic words, and we shall 
not be surprised if Mr. Roosevelt's courage has the usual 
result of turning enemies into friends and hostility into loyal 
support. 

On Wednesday Mr. Roosevelt reached St. Louis by river, 
and in his speech insisted upon the importance of ‘using the 
waterways as a complement to the railways. The use of 
certain waterways ought to receive a new impulse from the 
Panama Canal, of which Mr. Roosevelt said: * We have not 
met with a single one of the accidents or drawbacks which, I 
freely confess, I expected we should from time to time 
encounter.” Turning to the Navy, he declared the need of 
building up a strong fleet unless the United States was to 
shirk her responsibility as a world-Power. “In two months,” 
he said, “our fleet of great armoured ships starts for the 
Pacific. Our fleet is going to its own home waters in the 
Pacific, and after a stay there it will return to its own 
home waters in the Atlantic.” The definition which followed 
of the journey to the Pacific as simply a test of the sea- 
going qualities of the Navy ought further to allay the war 
scares which Mr. Taft's speech in Japan has already done 
something to abate. Referring once more to the problem of 
the great trading corporations, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out 
that circumstances had entirely changed since the creation 
of the Constitution. The introduction of railways had trans- 
formed the nature of inter-Stute commerce. It was now 
necessary to establish an effective control over the inter-State 
railroads, and that control must be in the hands of the whole 
nation. The Constitutional point contained in this part of 
the speech is of the first importance. It is clear that the 
Constitution must before long be reinterpreted or amended; 
but that result is not likely to be achieved without a struggle 
between the States and the Federal Government. 











Sir Wilfrid’ Laurier, speaking to the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association on Thursday week, used some words which 
have attracted much attention. “ Our diplomatic relations 
carried on by the British Government have not been so 
successful as we could have wished them to be. If we take 
the record of the diplomacy of Great Britain so far as Canada 
is concerned, it has been a sacrifice of Canadian interests.” 
We quote from the report sent by the Times correspondent 
at Toronto, who says that Sir W. Laurier added: “In regard 
to the Japanese problem in the West, to denounce the Treaty 
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would be to act in panic. I want to look about, to think, to 
reflect, to inquire, before I make up my mind. It is the duty 
of the Canadian Government to do thesame, and, if necessary, 
to send a Commissiqner to get more information.” An 
interesting note from Reuter tells us that Sir W. Laurier 
explained “that Canada had become a party to the Japanese 
Treaty because she thought that Japan had prohibited a 
general emigration to foreign shores, and especially to 
Canadian shores.” As to Sir W. Laurier's criticism of British 
diplomacy, he has a perfect right to make it, and we see 
no reason in the world why we should not listen respectfully, 
even though we cannot endorse it, to any opinion deliberately 
offered by one on the spot who has so great a knowledge 
of the results of our diplomacy as Sir W. Laurier has. 


The Times of Monday prints from its special correspondent 
a most interesting analysis of the situations in Newfoundland 
and British Columbia. Sir Robert Bond’s Ministry, having 
removed the restrictions on the sale of fish to Americans, 
seems to have suffered seriously in prestige, though the 
surrender is none the less welcome in the cause of peace. At 
Bay of Islands, which is the centre of the herring fishery, the 
correspondent was told that “no further trouble would occur 
unless the politicians created it,’—a conclusion to which, we 
confess, we had already almost come ourselves. In Canada 
the Anti-Asiatic League is very active, and Ministers receive 
telegrams to which definite answers are peremptorily 
demanded. Sir W. Laurier himself received the following 
telegram last week :—‘“ The League endorses the exclusion 
of Japanese not transported specifically to Canada, and, the 
existing limitation having been exceeded, demands exclusion 
this year. It believes that the question has been investigated, 
and that all the Government needs to do is to act. It demands 
exclusion, not limitation or legislation.” But the League 
does not represent unanimous opinion. The Zimes corre- 
spondent quotes the opinion of an intelligent resident in Van- 
couver, who describes the anti-Japanese agitation as a problem 
in labour. The price of white labour is artificially high, and 
British Columbia cannot be developed witb the small amount 
of labour which can be bought at that price. Yet white 
labourers resist the admission of all competition, even though 
they might gain in the long run by the general advance in 
prosperity. 

The Times of Friday prints a remarkable letter from Ahmed 
Djelaleddin Pasha, who for many years was the favourite of 
the Sultan of Turkey and his intimate counseller. Ahmed 
Pasha has lived in Egypt since he was discarded, and now 
writes in strong and pointed language of the need for 
reforms in Turkey and the utter impossibility of securing 
them under the present Administration. Discarded favourites 
are naturally suspect as to their motives, but the letter of 
Ahmed Pasha seems sincere enough. He states that his 
reason for writing to the British Press is that he wishes to 
set an example to his countrymen, who by following it might 
eease to be an inarticulate people. Europe must help Turkey; 
that is Turkey's only hope. But the help should not be given 
to Macedonia alone. Macedonia is the most distracted part 
of the Turkish Empire, no doubt; but in all the rest of the 
Empire the suffering of the people is so great that “it is 
imperative on the conscience of Europe to devise immediate 
means for its suppression. ..... A second reign like that of 
the present Sultan has become an impossibility in Turkey.” 


Mr. Keir Hardie, accompanied by Mr. J. Chowdhury, a 
Bengali barrister and leader of the Swadeshi movement, is 
travelling in Eastern Bengal, and, according to Reuter, has 
been using the most improper and inflammatory language. 
The programme of his tour is published by the Bengali papers, 
and crowds await him at railway stations, which are decorated 
for the occasion. If the Bengali papers may be believed, Mr. 
Keir Hardie has declared that the state of Eastern Bengal is 
worse than that of Russia, and that if the atrocities com- 
mitted by officials were known they would cause more horror 
in Britain than the Turkish outrages in Armenia. He is 
reported also to have said that his own political party 
was not insignificant at home, and that it would not 
tolerate such scandals. It matters very little whether 
Mr. Hardie’s exact words are being recorded or not in the 
Bengali papers. We are quite prepared to believe that they 
have been exaggerated. The essential fact is that his action is 





increasing the unrest and greatly adding to the difficulties of 
governing India, and while of course he knows that this is the 
result, he deliberately lends bimself to it. For this purpose 
he has chosen the most easily disturbed of all the districts jn 
India. Mr. Hardie’s mental ability to salve the problems of 
Indian government may be measured by the foolish generalj. 
sation attributed to him, that India must have self-govern. 
ment, as “ what was good for the Canadians must be good for 
the Indians.” In this context we may note that Mr. Victor 
Grayson, M.P., has been gaining fresh notoriety by a violent 
attack on Lord Cromer. The opponents of Socialism can 
wish nothing better than that Mr. Grayson should speak ag 
often as possible. 


The Church Congress opened on Tuesday at Great 
Yarmouth. Preaching at the parish church, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury dealt with the temptations which came from 
the modern spirit. The old persecuting days were past, and 
the danger was rather lest tolerance should set up a standard 
of its own and establish what had been called “an orthodoxy 
of latitudinarianism which may not be spoken against.” On the 
other hand, we must not be less sternly on our guard against 
too readily appropriating the banner of Christ and invoking 
its sanctions on behalf of every honest opinion which we 
might any of us form in matters of Christian faith or 
Christian usage. This danger was greatest when we reached 
or crossed the border of the realm of conscience. “ Occasions 
must arise in the life of every country and every faith when 
the individual citizen must judge and act for himself at the 
sole bidding of his corscience, inspired and directed by his 
God. But it was just because of the grandeur of our privilege 
—the privilege of claiming His leadership for life and word— 
that we were in perilous plight if we invoked that divine 
sanction and claimed the banner of that holy name for some. 
thing less, something lower, something which was, even at its 
best, more narrowly partisan than what He had ever promised 
to bless or guide.” The sermon was impressive, but the 
Archbishop’s abstinence from giving specific instances of this 
partisanship rendered his warnings somewhat vague. 


The Bishop of Norwich, the President of the Congress, 
delivered his address on Tuesday afternoon, and dealt with 
the subject of Disestublishment. He claimed to be able to 
deal impartially with the question, not only from his experi- 
ence as a beneficed clergymen for thirty-four and a Bishop 
for fourteen years, but as having ministered for upwards of 
six years in a Colonial unestablished and unendowed Church 
to a free democratic people. The Bishop began by enumerating 
the distinctive privileges which would be extinguished by Dis- 
establishment. Against these must be set the greater freedom 
in purely spiritual affairs. On the other hand, Disestablish- 
ment would inevitably mean Disendowment, and with it loss of 
prestige, and an immediate and enormous drop in the number 
of men ordained. But this would tell from a monetary 
point of view to the advantage of the parochial clergy, who, 
judging from the analogy of voluntary bodies, would receive 
on an average better stipends with less outgoings than at 
present. Hence the insinuation that parsons for financial 
reasons opposed Disestablishment as involving Disendowment 
could not be maintained. Turning to the Church outside 
England, the Bishop attributed its numerical weakness and 
backwardness partly to the policy of George III. and his 
Ministers in refusing to allow any Bishop to be sent to the 
American colonies, but chiefly to the reliance of the Church 
on State aid us opposed to self-help. 

But while Disestablishment would do much to further the 
interests of the Church viewed merely as a denomination, he 
was convinced that it would seriously injure the spiritual and 
moral interests of tle nation. Cathedrals and Abbeys would 
become national monuments like the Tower of London. 
The parochial system would disappear. All legal claims 
on the services of the parish priest would cease. The 
clergyman would no longer be, in the eyes of the law and 
the people, the minister of the parish, but the minister of 
his congregation. There would be, for a while at any 
rate, a clean sweep of the Church in the rural districts. 
Deaneries, canonries, and all posts of honour and emolu- 
ment for profound scholars would be swept away. The 
Disestablishment of the Church, again, would weaken a 
great bulwark against the Ultramontanism of the Church of 
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Rome, and diminish the efficiency of missionary effort. The 
Bishop went on to lament the absence of a true spirit 
of fellowship in the Church—in which it contrasted most 
unfavourably with Nonconformity—and the dangers of auto- 
cratic independence in the clergy. “ Rather, on the contrary, 
where it is possible, as in town parishes, parish affairs should 
be managed upon democratic principles.” It was the wisdom 
of the parish priest to enlist the co-operation of all his people, 
recognising the principle that people are very seldom enthu- 
siastic for any cause which makes no demands upon them. 


The Bishop concluded his address by putting before his 
hearers three simple considerations concerning the union 
of Church and State :-—(1) Establishment is only of value, 
and should only be maintained, if it is of real moral and 
spiritual benefit to the nation. (2) It would not be justifiable, 
even if possible, to bolster up the Church as an Establishment 
against the convictions and the will of the people of England. 
(3) Our one paramount object in this, as in all matters, must 
be the glory of God and the salvation of souls for whom our 
Savionr died. The Bishop’s address certainly fulfilled his 
avowed object of dealing frankly and impartially with the 
subject. But in view of the fact that so keen a Disestablisher 
as Mr. Lloyd-George realises that “ Disestablishment makes 
only a limited appeal to the democracy of to-day ’—we quote 
from the Daily Chronicle—his choice of such a theme certainly 
lends support to the view that the movement is gaining ground 
within the Church itself. 





Father George Tyrrell contributes two striking papers on 
“The Pope and Modernism” to the Times of Monday and 
Tuesday. Passing over the first, which deals with the 
controversial part of the Encyclical, we must content our- 
selves with briefly summarising the more important passages 
in the second. If the repressive measures of the Encyclical 
are carried out, Father ‘lyrrell predicts that modernism will 
be driven underground, there to grow and strengthen and 
organise itself for a more dangerous explosion, 
to enlist the sympathies of otber religious bodies against 
modernism, the Encyclical “identifies Catholicism far too 
elosely with scholasticism, and makes it too plain that it 
recognises no logical alternative between extreme Ultra- 
montanism and rank atheism,”—thus repelling Protestantism. 


In seeking 


After commenting on the unholy alliance between sceptic 
and scholastic against the prostrate defender of a via media, 
Father Tyrrell indicates the disastrous effect the 
Encyclical will have on the prospects of Catholic Universities 
and of Catholic education in general. He cannot withhold 
admiration for the honest recklessness of the Pope, but 
declares that not even the extreme theologians will pretend 
that an Encyclical of this kind has the slightest claim to be 
considered an ecumenical and so far “infallible” utterance. 
Hence Father Tyrrell maintains the right of the “ modernist” 
to remain within the Roman Communion. “'To secede would 
be to allow that his calumniators were in the right; that 
Catholicism was bound hand and foot to its scholastic inter- 
pretation and to its mediaeval polity; that the Pope had no 
duties and the people no rights.” He concludes by lamenting 
that the enthusiastic hopes of reunion quickened by the 
“modernist” movement should be so rudely dashed by 
Pius X., who has alienated the educated classes wholesale. 
The fearless attitude assumed by Father Tyrrell, who argues 
with the Pope as an equal, has not unnaturally provoked the 
wrath of the Osservatore Romano, which denounces his 
“audacity, insolence, and want of learning.” 


which 


Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Newcastle on Monday at the 
distribution of prizes to the 3rd Battalion Northumberland 
Volunteers, took occasion to make some sensible remarks on 
militarism. He hoped that the influence of the County 
Associations would bring all classes together in support of the 
Territorial Army, and induce employers and employed to 
make sacrifices to promote Volunteering in every way. He 
deprecated loose talk about militarism. There were people 
who were afraid that to work any Army scheme with 
enthusiasm involved the spread of militarism, by which they 
meant that if a man had learnt to sloot he would then desire 
to make an enemy in order to go to war with him. He did 
not believe that any spirit of that kind existed in this country 
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or on the Continent. “It wasa laudable and patriotic thing 
for a man to qualify himself for the defence of his 
country, and had nothing to do with a desire for war, or 
hostile intentions against any other nation.” He did not 
think the extreme anti-militarist view had any hold in this 
country, because its adoption would expose us to the risk 
of conscription. We were the freest country in the world, 
as we had so few obligations imposed on us by the State; 
but that being so, it was our duty to the State voluntarily to 
undertake such obligations as the needs of the State required. 
He appealed to them to support Volunteering in no alarmist 
spirit, but as one of the obligations incumbent on citizens of 
an Empire of vast magnitude and great complexity. 





The by-election in the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool 
caused by the death of Mr. Maclver resulted in the return of 
the Unionist candidate, the figures being :— 


Mr. C. MeArthur (Unionist)... 4,000 
Mr. J. Hill (Labour) ... ove 3,330 
Unionist majority 670 


At the General Election in 1906 Mr. MacIver's majority was 
on # slightly lower poll. Mr. McArthur, who sat for the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool from 1897-1905, has been 
prominently connected with the commerce of that city for 
many years, is a Tariff Reformer, and supports old-age pensions. 
His return makes no difference in the balance of parties; but 
the election bas not been without its significance, owing to the 
fact that the Irish voters in the division were instructed by 
Mr. Redmond to support Mr. Hill, whose programme was 
distinctly Socialist. This has led to a remarkable pronounce- 
ment from Cardinal Logue, who, speaking at Londonderry on 
Sunday last, condemned the alliance between Home-rulers and 
Socialists as ill-omened and dangerous. Himself a strong 
Home-ruler, he was convinced that the cause was being 
imperilled by such tuctics, “I mention these mutters,” he 
suid, “* because I have a fear from something I see that has 
occurred that our people, especially in England, are being 
dragged into the idea that in voting for these professed com- 
munists they are promoting the cause of Home-rule. I do not 
believe it is promoting the cause of Home-rule, and if it were, 
I say I would sacrifice Home-rule sooner than sacrifice the 
faith of St, Patrick and the Catholic spirit that has always 
been the brightest gem in the crown of Ireland.” 


592 


The Government, we are glad to learn, have bought the 
estate of Inverliver, in Argyllshire, from Colonel Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, in order to convert it into a State forest. The 
estate has an area of nearly thirteen thousand acres. At 
present there are only about ninety acres of plantations, and 
it will be a generation before any new timber will become 
saleable. But in the meantime the estate will be a school of 
forestry, and a certain number of acres will be planted every 
year. It will be managed by the Office of Woods and Forests, 
and it is believed that eventually it will be self-supporting. 
We congratulate the Government on their wise experiment. 





Lord Curzon publishes in Thursday’s Times the result of 
his appeal, issued last May, for funds to meet the needs af 
Oxford. These needs are summarised under several heads :— 
£50,000 for the Bodleian, which requires more accommodation 
for readers, more storage room, and a larger staff, to say 
nothing of the purchase of important books; £5,000 capital 
and £600 annually for art and archaeology ; £2,500 annually 
for languages, including £500 for a professorship of Japanese ; 
£900 annually for modern history; and £78,500 capital and 
£3,750 annually for science, making a total of £133,500 
capital and £7,750 annually. So far, £55,000 has been 
promised, and it has been decided to leave it open to donors 
to earmark their donations for any of the purposes indicated 
above, or to spread the contribution over a period not 
exceeding ten years. Lord Curzon, whose enthusiasm and 
energy have lent a powerful impetus to the movement, 
estimates that a quarter of a million is the minimum needed 
to enable the University to meet the more pressing demands 
upon it, and states that contributions may be sent either to 
him at 1 Carlton House Terrace, or to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Oxford, or the Secretary to the Fund, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 824—on Friday week 523. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE WORK OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


ae the present Hague Conference began its 

sittings we were sceptical about any effect it 
might have on the reduction of armaments, or any other 
matters of national policy ; but we sincerely hoped that it 
would do something to clarify, codify, and give sanction to 
the rules of international law. We must confess ourselves 
disappointed. There has been a bewildering number of 
Committees and Sub-Committees, and a lavish expression 
of pious opinions. But in all practical questions it has 
done very little, and that little is not all good. The present 
Conference is no worse than its predecessor, and its failure 
does not so much reflect upon the goodwill of the delegates 
as show the almost impossible difficulties under which any 
International Congress must labour. The ordinary Confer- 
ence does not aim at an immediate practica] result. Its 
object is discussion,—the formation of policy rather than 
the enforcement of precepts. If such a gathering as 
the International Socialist Congress at Stuttgart had 
attempted, let us say, to bind the working men of 
Europe as to the methods to be used in strikes, we can 
imagine how little unanimity there would have been in 
the voting. Each delegate would have remembered the 
thousands whom it would be his task to persuade, and 
would have been very chary of binding himself down to 
anything but platitudes. The task is harder when behind 
the delegates are Governments and nations. At the same 
time, the difficulty does not quite excuse the failure of the 
Conference. There were many questions of international 
law, such as contraband, which on any broad-minded 
view were not controversial. There were also certain 
questions, such as floating mines at sea, to which on any 
humane principle there could be only one answer. But 
the Conference did not display much broad-mindedness 
or humanity except in its show speeches. An un- 
prejudiced observer, reading some of these speeches, 
would think that the Golden Age was about to dawn; 
but if he turned to the discussions he would soon con- 
vince himself that the reign of narrow self-interest was 
not over. We have not the slightest objection to self- 
interest unless it is carried too far, but we confess that 
some of the debates showed a very petty and extravagant 
kind of penny-wisdom and pound-foolishness. The Con- 
ference, instead of trying to find the most reasonable and 
workable code of international practice, constituted itself 
a kind of handicapping authority in order to level up the 
chances at sea of the smaller Powers. Britain as the 
greatest. sea-Power was suspect, and therefore British pro- 
posals must be rejected. It is odd that a Conference 
which purported to be concerned with peace should have 
gone out of its way to increase the risks of war by trying 
to give the weaker Powers the chance of fighting on a 
better footing. It is as if a body of Quaker gentlemen 
were to try to suppress bullying at a school by surreptitiously 
arming the smaller boys with revolvers and encouraging 
the use of them. 

A very bad instance was the treatment of the British 
proposals as to submarine mines. The mischief of these 
weapons of warfare is that their effects are felt not only 
during a war but long after. It is not too much to say that 
till time has rendered them innocuous the seas in which 
the mines have been placed are almost shut to the world’s 
commerce. The Russo-Japanese War showed this, and 
yet that war was only fought in a small corner of a remote 
sea. What would happen in the case of a great European 
or American war if, for example, the Baltic or the 
Mediterranean or the New England coasts were encum- 
bered with these terrible hazards? We proposed to 
put restrictions on the use of floating mines, to try to 
reduce their dangers to the period and place of actual 
war. We were obviously the right Power to make 
the proposal, for our shipping interests are the greatest 
in the world, and we can most fully understand the 
havoc that might be wrought by these engines of 
destruction. But the other delegates, led by Germany, 
would have none of our moderate proposals. So we 
modified them still further, till they were the bare 
minimum which could be of any practical value. The 
Third Committee reported on these modifications last 








week, and all our proposals were either rejected or reduced 
to some ludicrous provisions which mean nothing. None 
of the results are worth mentioning, though even to theg 
le shadows of resolutions Germany thought fit to enter 
er protest. Mines are prohibited if laid with the sol 
object of intercepting commercial navigation. We do not 
know where the Admiral is to be found who would be 
so incompetent as not to invent some better object for hig 
mines than this. There is also an obligation to intimate 
to commercial interests the localities where the mingg 
are not under control—which involves no real safe. 
guard—and a still vaguer promise to try as far as possible 
to render mines innocuous within a limited interval of 
time. International rules to have any binding force must 
be framed as categorically as the rules of the Geneva 
Convention. We cannot imagine any refractory nation 
paying much attention to the vaguely worded suggestions 
of the Hague Conference. 

It is difficult to see, in the face of all the humanitarian 
protestations of the delegates, that the reason of this policy 
is anything but a dislike of Britain’s maritime supremacy, 
and a desire to leave intact in the hands of other navies 
a cheap and deadly, if ignoble, weapon of offence, 
That being so, we are in entire agreement with the protest 
of the Times of Monday against the other achievement of 
the Conference,—the International Prize Court. The 
peculiarity of this body is that it will both make and 
administer the law. In the absence of a Convention 
between the nation of the captor and that of the captured, 
the Court is empowered to decide according to recognised 
rules of international law, and, failing them, according to 
the “general principles of justice and equity.” It lies 
with the Court to say what is generally recognised in 
international Jaw, and what is just and equitable. We 
presume that it would decide what is contraband of 
war, what is an effective blockade, and all the other 
matters which are still open because the Powers are 
unable to agree upon a definition. Frankly, after the 
recent performance at the Hague, we should be very loth 
to put our Navy at the mercy of any such tribunal. As 
the Times puts it, “the constitution of the panel is such 
that the nominees of Powers who have always repudiated 
English doctrines of maritime law, together with the 
nominees of States notoriously upon a low plane of 
civilisation, will form a permanent majority of the full 
Court.” We would welcome an International Prize Court 
to administer law, provided that law is agreed upon. 
Let some future Hague Conference define contraband 
and other terms once for all, and we shall gladly 
submit to the enforcement of these definitions by such 
a Court. But unless we are to have a direct share 
in making, or, if necessary, rejecting, laws which touch 
our most vital national interests, we cannot accept 
any such jurisdiction. The British Government are 
bound to reject the Convention on the subject in its 
present form. 

The Conference, we believe, is conscious of its limita- 
tions, and its proposal that two years before the date of 
the next meeting the various Governments should appoint 
special Committees to draw up practicable proposals which 
might be submitted to national criticism shows a recog- 
nition of one of the chief causes of its failure,—the 
timidity which all the delegates share in voting for some- 
thing novel on which they have not fully ascertained the 
feeling of their countries. But the real difficulty, as we 
pointed out last week, is that every Power, from France 
and Britain to the most inconsiderable Balkan State or 
South American Republic, has an equal voting-power. If, 
as seems certain, national considerations sway the delegates 
rather than international, it will be a sheer impossibility 
to get any unanimous resolution. We agree, however, 
with Sir Edward Fry that unanimity is not an absolute 
essential for progress at the Conference, and we do not 
see why the Powers that agree on any particular subject 
should not give effect to their views in a special Conven- 
tion. Twenty-four States accepted the British view of 
contraband, and there is no reason why they should not 
embody their agreement in some formal document. After 
all, international law is still largely a matter of moral 
sanctions, and the best security for a rule is that it appeals 
to the good sense of a large number of people. Moreover, 
there is such a thing as the persuasive force of a good 
example. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE AUSGLEICH. 


YHE serious crisis which has arisen in the relations 
of Austria and Hungary threatens us with the 
rospect of lively scenes when the two Parliaments 
meet for their autumn Session. The question at issue 
js the renewal of the commercial Ausgleich, which 
expires with the last day of 1907. While the political 
Ausgleich of 1867 partakes of the nature of a funda- 
mental law of the Dual State, and can only be revised 
by the consent of the Austrian Reichsrath and of the 
Hungarian Parliament, the commercial Ausgleich (in 
accordance with § 59, XII, 1867) is renewable “from 
time to time” by agreement between the two Govern- 
ments, and has actually been concluded on each occasion 
for a period of ten years in the form of a Customs and 
Trade Alliance (Biindniss). This time the fate of the 
negotiations has of course been rendered infinitely more 
doubtful by the fact that a Government is in power in 
Hungary which, at any rate in theory, favours complete 
economic separation between the two countries. During 
the earlier stages the Austrian Government laid great 
emphasis on the disturbing effect upon trade of such 
frequent renewals, and tried to manceuvre Hungary into 
extending the term of the new Treaty to a longer period 
than ten years. ‘I'he Coalition Cabinet, however, absolutely 
refused to make any arrangements beyond the year 1917, 
and Austria was obliged to give way. But after yielding 
this first point, Baron Beck has adopted a firm attitude 
altogether unwonted in the history of the Dual State, 
where Hungary has again and again emerged triumphant 
from a political trial of strength. ‘This firmness is 
due to the fact that the Austrian Premier has a strong 
Parliament to reckon with, elected for the first time on the 
basis of universal suffrage, while his Hungarian rival, 
Dr. Wekerle, cannot possibly pretend that his majority is 
in any way representative of the popular will. 
The standpoints of the two Governments may briefly be 
summed up as follows. The Hungarian Government, 
which, owing to the existence of foreign commercial Treaties, 
cannot, as it would like, bring about economic separation, 
insists upon the substitution of a Customs Agreement 
(Zollvertraq) for the Customs and Trade Alliance (Zoll- 
und Handels-Biindniss), thus emphasising the inde- 
pendence of Hungary and Austria in the face of foreign 
nations. To this Austria is prepared to submit, since 
Hungary is fully eutitled to make such a claim under the 
Ausgleich of 1867, and since she has in effect already 
broken through the existing precedent, at the ratification 
of the Sugar Convention and the commercial Treaty 
with Switzerland. But, on the other hand, Austria 
insists that the commercial Ausgleich cannot be dis- 
cussed separately from the Quota (i.e., the respective 
contributions of Austria and Hungary to the expenses 
of the joint Ministries of Defeuce, Finance, and Foreign 
Affairs) and the future of the Austro-Hungarian Bank. 
This so-called Junctim has been warmly repudiated 
by the Hungarian Government, and what has long 
been known in Vienna as “the bogey of Hungarian 
Constitutional law” has been called in to frighten the 
Austrians into surrender. ‘This, however, can only be 
described as a game of “ bluff,” for law and precedent alike 
favour the Austrian contention. (@) With regard to the 
Quota, Section 62 of the Hungarian Law XII. of 1867 
lays down that Quota and commercial Treaty shall be 
treated together, and such has been in effect the usual 
ractice at the times of renewal. (6) With regard to the 
Bank, Section 66 of the same law proclaims the necessity 
of coming to an understanding on matters of coinage and 
currency at the time of concluding the commercial 
Ausgleich, and thus implicitly links together the questions 
of Treaty and of Bank. Moreover, if the Customs Alliance 
is not renewed, the privilege of the Bank falls in at the 
end of this vear; and as therefore Austria seems ready to 
accept the Hungarian demand of a Customs Agreement 
instead of a Customs Alliance, this contingency does arise, 
and the Austrian Government is obviously entitled to inquire 
what is to be the fate of the Bank under these altered con- 
ditions. The separation of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
into two National Banks (the avowed aim of the wilder 
Kossuthists) involves the possibility of a variation of 
money values in the two countries, which would have 
far-reaching effects on production and the labour market ; 





and the fact that the financial state of Europe is likely to 
prevent the Magyars from putting their theories into 
practice is, of course, no reason why Austria should run 
so needless a risk. Thus the Austrian demand for the 
Junctim is by no means unreasonable, the more so since 
Austria’s consent to treat the questions separately would 
be equal to a surrender of her chief material for bargaining. 
The Beck Cabinet can well afford to be obstinate, since at 
the worst there will remain the old agreement, under 
which her industries have made such wonderful progress ; 
and the argument that no Ausgleich is possible which is 
not acceptable to Parliament sounds well in the mouth of 
a Government which aims at being Parliamentary instead 
of merely bureaucratic like its predecessors. But, on the 
other hand, by adopting such an attitude Baron Beck 
may play into the hands of the Kossuthist majority which 
for the moment dominates Hungary, and which longs for 
nothing more or less than complete economic separation. 
The demonstration of joy arranged by an important 
section of the Independent Party on the arrival of tho 
Hungarian Ministers re infecta in Budapest affords 
proof (if any were needed) that the present majority 
actually wishes a rupture with Austria; and Dr. Wekerle, 
whose evident dismay at such a reception showed that he 
is wise enough to prefer peace, may be forced into making 
impossible demands, rather than accept an arrangement 
which would save the country at the expense of its 
governing clique. 

And herein lies the gravest danger of the situation. If 
no agreement can be reached between the two Governments 
by the last day of December, the momentous decision falls 
to the Crown, and there is reason to suspect at least one 
side of deliberately seeking to force the Monarch into a 
dilemma which might be described without exaggeration 
as the “last straw of Dualism.” For in no circumstances 
can the Crown satisfy both countries. Either the Emperor 
of Austria or the King of Hungary must sacrifice his 
popularity, and this would seem a mere choice of evils. 
If, then, no arrangement is reached, the Emperor-King 
tactically has his back against the wall, and must find some 
speedy means to check the Magyar onslaught. This 
explains why the military question, which provoked the 
great crisis of 1905, has suddenly cropped up again, for 
the sixty Magyar words of command are the mess of pottage 
for which Francis Joseph is asked to sell his birthright. 
But it is probable that the venerable Sovereign (who, after 
parting with all the other rights of an autocrat, still clings 
to the military prerogatives which the law assures to him) 
will brook no interference with the joint Army. Nor is he 
likely to believe that the masses in Hungary regard the 
concession of the words of command, however flattering to 
Magvar ambitions, as worth the extra millions which an 
alteration of the Quota would add to the Hungarian Budget. 
Indeed, nothing shows more clearly the secret motives which 
prompt this demand (it is really nothing else than a last 
desperate attempt at Magyarisation, this time through the 
Army) than the comparative indifference with which its 
advocates regard the far more pressing need of a reduc- 
tion of military service from three to two years. Until his 
military rights were assailed, the present Sovereigu almost 
invariably sided with Hungary in Constitutional questions. 
To-day the force of circumstances, to which every Consti- 
tutional Monarch must submit, and the essential flaw in 
Dualism which makes of the Sovereign the mere pendulum 
between the two scales, prompt Francis Joseph to support 
Austria. For the present, Hungary is politically weaker 
than Austria. Electoral reform, with its attendant con- 
vulsions, is in the near future; the non-Magyar races, so 
long treated as inferiors, are raising their heads, both 
economically and politically; Croatia is seething with 
discontent ; agrarian unrest and Socialist propaganda fill 
the ruling classes with concern. And coupled with all 
this is the fact that the Magyars can no longer rely on the 
support of the Germans in Cisleithania, for their hegemony 
is a thing of the past, and the two chief parties in the new 
Reichsrath are almost unreasoningly anti-Magyar. Thus 
the principle underlying Dualism has been destroyed, the 
principle by which the two strongest races (the Germans and 
the Magyars) divided the Monarchy between them, and by 
the grant of autonomy to the two next strongest (the Poles 
and the Croats) made them their accomplices in holdingdown 
the remaining eight. This state of affairs could only last so 
long as the position of these four races remained unassailed ; 
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and the fall of the German hegemony in Austria, now an 
accomplished fact, must in the long run prove fatal to the 
Magyar hegemony in Hungary, the more so as Polish 
separatism is growing weaker and Croatian separatism 
stronger, and each reacts upon the central State. Hungary 
can no longer play off the Court against successive Austrian 
Governments, as in the days of Deak, Andrassy, and Tisza ; 
and as the Coalition Cabinet is beginning to realise, a 
Monarch at bay is bound, willy-nilly, to play the game of 
Austria. 

The result, then, of a final failure of the Ausgleich 
negotiations would be to transform an economic into a 
Constitutional crisis, and to conjure up a struggle for which 
Hungary is still unequal. Not all the high-sounding 
phrases in which Magyar politicians so frequently indulge, 
nor all their theories of Constitutional law, can conceal 
Hungary's pressing need for a renewal of the commercial 
Ausgleich ; and the fact that no one in the country can 
see a possible substitute for the present Government until 
universal suffrage has cleared the political atmosphere 
may perhaps induce the extremists to renounce at the last 
moment their evident intention of preventing a solution of 
the crisis. 


THE LIMITS OF PATRIOTIC OBLIGATION. 


NHE recent visit to Switzerland of a Committee 
organised by the National Service League to study 
the Swiss Army has caused the appearance of several 
papers on the subject in British journals and reviews. Of 
these, one of the most able, as it is also one of the 
most mistaken and wrong-headed, in our judgment, is 
that by Mr. Harold Cox in the Nineteenth Century. 
Let us remind our readers of the composition and pur- 
pose of the Committee. It consisted of thirty members, 
of whom five were Labour Members of Parliament, five 
were otherwise associated with Labour, and four were 
Liberal Members of Parliament. The Socialist paper, 
the Clarion, was also represented. Other members were 
Lord Newton, Lord Ampthill, Lord Turnour, and Mr. 
Shee, the secretary of the National Service League. The 
‘soe ng of the League was, in particular, to give the 
eaders of Labour an opportunity to see how lightly the 
Swiss system of military service (it has been paradoxically, 
but intelligibly and justly, called “Compulsory Volun- 
teering”’) bears on the nation, and to ask them to judge 
whether a similar system, such as is advocated by the 
National Service League, would not be a benefit to Britain 
from many points of view. The most dissatisfied visitor 
to Switzerland would not deny that the plan by which the 
cantons are each responsible for raising and maintaining 
their men offers a rather close parallel to the problem Mr, 
Haldane put before this country when he created the 
County Associations to help in raising the Territorial 
Army. But of course the National Service League 
asked the visitors to Switzerland to admit more than 
that we might learn a good deal from Switzerland 
in reconstructing our Army. It asked them to admit 
that we ought to introduce in Britain a system of 
compulsory military training similar to that which is 
the basis of the Swiss Army. ‘The public discussion of 
the subject by members of the Committee since they 
returned to England shows that while they were deeply 
impressed by the cheapness and efficiency of the Swiss 
system, and also by the readiness and zest with which 
the service is rendered, they are all anxious to make their 
experiences fit the preconceptions with which they started. 
This was only to be expected; but we are bound to say 
that we can call to mind no matter of importance in 
which the process of fitting has done less injustice to 
the truth. We may disregard the brief preliminary 
Report of the Committee already published in the Press, 
as it was obviously drawn up to include the greatest 
possible number of signatures. Even so, most of the 
representatives of Labour seem to have refused to sign 
it, though it contained mere statements of fact which 
“leap to the eye” in Switzerland. We turn rather to the 
arguments of Mr. Cox, who in the Nineteenth Century 
takes off the brake and says exactly what he thinks. 

Let us first, however, state very briefly the nature of 
the service required in the Swiss Army. Every man is 
called up for service at the age of twenty. If he is 
rejected for physical reasons, he must pay a special tax 
according to his income. If accepted, he has to serve 








in his first year two or three months, according to the 
branch of the Army which he chooses. He is then in the 
Elite, and remains in it till he is thirty-two, having to 
come up every other year for about three weeks’ trainin 

It is proposed to change this service to eleven days 
annually, but we need not concern ourselves with that. 
After leaving the Elite he passes through the Landwehr 
and the Landsturm, which are the Reserve, and the training 
becomes so light that in the Landsturm it is a mere ogc. 
sional inspection. All the officers pass through the ranks 
and there is a General Staff of permanent officers, The 
whole Army, excluding the Landsturm, numbers two 
hundred and thirty-five thousand, and the annual cost is 
only a million and a quarter. This is a marvellous result, 
and Britons in Switzerland have often remarked that 
the training is regarded by the Swiss as a kind of annual 
“outing.” It is thought of as a short and jovial camp 
life and an opportunity for making friends. Older men in 
the Landsturm have been known to look forward all the 
year to their one day of inspection, when they will meet 
their friends once more, and break in upon the monotony 

; : x ; 
of their ordinary occupation. Colonels and Captains 
are hotel-keepers aud lawyers who have made soldiering 
and rifle-shooting their hobby. By common consent the 
whole system is as far removed from the oppressive system 
of conscription in the great Continental Armies as the 
North Pole from the South. Mr. Cox, as we under. 
stand him, confesses the truth of all this, but argues 
that a system of compulsory military training, such 
as the National Service League and we ourselves 
advocate, is quite unsuited to Britain, and is, moreover, 
quite unnecessary. He draws this broad distinction,— 
that Switzerland requires men solely for home defence, 
while we require them almost solely for foreign service, 
He is, in fact, a pupil of the “ blue-water school” who 
seems to us to have left his masters panting in the rear, 
He makes great play with the opinion attributed to the 
Admiralty, that the largest raiding-party that could be 
landed in Britain would be ten thousand men. But when 
this subject was discussed in the House of Lords last 
February the “ blue-water” policy, which encourages the 
country to be “drowned in security,” excited a mere 
remnant of devotion. We do not believe the present 
Government trust in it. The weighty opinion of Lord 
Roberts is utterly opposed to it. Lord Lansdowne 
assumed that Lord Lovat, in addressing himself to the 
Government on the inadequacy of our measures for home 
defence, was preaching “ to those already converted.” Mr. 
Cox is apparently referring to a notorious speech which 
Mr. Balfour made in 19V5, when he seemed to dismiss the 
danger of invasion altogether. That speech, which was 
based on information that could not be disclosed—Mr, 
Balfour was himself President of the Defence Committee 
at the time—has never, in our opinion, been justified, and 
the effect of it has been extremely unfortunate. “ Sur- 
prise,” says Lord Roberts, “is the essence of success in 
war.” That sentence contains almost all the law and the 
prophets. It is the audacious, unexpected coup which 
succeeds, and any one who disregards the possibility of 
such a success is accepting the most serious responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Cox then passes from an error of judgment to errors 
of fact. “If it be replied,” he says, “that compulsory 
training does not necessarily imply compulsory service in 
the field, then I respectfully suggest that the scheme is not 
worth considering at all. It is absurd to put the nation 
to the cost of training 4,000,000 men to be ready for 
a great national or Imperial emergency, if all of these men 
are to be free when the emergency comes quietly to 
continue their daily civilian occupations and to let the 
emexgency take care of itself. The preliminary compulsion 
implies a final compulsion. Otherwise the institution of 
the system is, from a military point of view, a sheer waste 
of the national resources. Doubtless some of the men who 
had been trained might volunteer for service abroad, but 
it is clearly wasteful of the nation’s money and of the 
nation’s energy to train by force millions of men who do 
not want to be trained and who cannot be compelled to 
put their training to any military purpose.” This we call 
an error of fact. Preliminary compulsion does not imply a 
final compulsion. No one has deeper rooted objections to 
conscription than we have. If ever it were introduced in 
the Continental manner, we should regard it as the 
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beginning of the end of the Empire. All that we ask, 
and all that we understand the National Service League 
to ask, is that every lad should be compelled to undergo a 
brief military training which would make him more 
valuable material if ever his services were wanted for home 
defence or for voluntary service abroad. We must make 
it clear that he would never be compelled to serve abroad ; 
we should not dream of sanctioning a compulsory military 
exile which has not been attempted even by modern 
Continental States. The State should say to the citizen: 
“You may some day desire to volunteer when your 
country is in danger. W © take care that you shall not 
suffer the humiliation of offering a service which is of 
no value,”"—that, and no more. Mr. Cox’s remark that 
the trained men would “be free when the emergency 
comes quietly to continue their daily civilian occupations 
and to let the emergency take care of itself” does a rare 
injustice to the spirit of his countrymen. We go on the 
assumption that they will volunteer. If we did not 
believe that, we should not believe in the continuance of 
the Empire at all. Nor is voluntary service abroad the 
only sort of service which the trained men might be 
called upon to give. Mr. Cox says that they could not be 
“compelled to put their training to any military purpose.” 
That leaves out of account once more the possibility of 
an invasion. We, in conjunction with the best military 
authority, affirm that possibility; Mr. Cox denies it. 
There is no need to reproach the National Service League 
with inventing a new military burden. It already exists. 
Quite apart from the Militia ballot, the State can exact 
under the existing Jaw the service of its citizens for the 
righteous business of home defence. And this is an 
obvious patriotic obligation. Can anything be more 
democratic than the principle that the man who can use 
his vote to procure a war should be liable to the dangers of 
thewar? Yet the National Service League stops far short 
of that logic, owing to the inexpediency of conscription on 
many other grounds. It asks that the State shall make a 
mere suggestion of responsibility. Mr. Cox thinks that 
patriotic obligation may be satisfied in most cases by an 
honest civic life and the reyular payment of taxes. In our 
opinion, that is not the true limit, even for the majority. 
The Army must be the nation iu every democratic country 
so loug as war is a possibility. 





THE LATE GRAND DUKE OF BADEN. 

NHE Grand Duke of Baden, who passed away on 
Saturday last, was a most remarkable figure. Born 

a German Prince of ove of the most ancient families in the 
country—for the great house of Zihringen from which he 
sprang became Sovereign, though not Royal, in the twelfth 
eentury—though he sided with Austria against Prussia in 
1866, he afterwards became one of the most fervent sup- 
porters of German unity, and took a leading part in placing 
an Emperor above his own head, aud that Emperor a 
Hohenzollern; and from the day when that great revolu- 
tion was effected in 1871 he remained the consistent 
Coustitutional ruler of his people. Thus proving to all 
Germany that it was possible to be liberal yet remain 
a Sovereign, he helped by his example and advice 
to soothe away those deep-rooted dynastic jealousies 
which for many years threatened the smooth working 
of the new order of affairs. ilis example was rather 
dreaded by his compeers, always suspicious of being 
swallowed up by Prussia, and was not altogether accept- 
able to his Imperial relatives, who are said more than 
once to have rebuked him for being too “ English” in 
tone and political sentiment. ‘The Grand Duke, how- 
ever, never yielding and never changing, held on his 
own way; achieved, to the open indignation of many 
of his allies, a modus vivendi with the Social Demo- 
crats; aud earned from the whole population of the 
Empire the repute of being the one rationally liberal 
Prince within its boundaries. This repute was the 
more remarkable because the great house of Zihringen, 
like the Louse of Wittelsbach and one or two other 
reigning houses, had shown of late years symptoms 
of mental failure such as involve even among Royalties 
an admitted disqualification for the throne. His 
popularity with his people naturally became genuine 
and deep, and extended beyond the bounds of his own 
State, many families whose opinions were considered 





dangerous, but who were entirely loyal to Germany, 
seeking what was practically an asylum under the 
protection of laws which, if strict, were temperately 
administered. There can be little doubt, either, that the 
strong evidence which the political condition of Baden 
afforded that the Empire was not of necessity aud by 
constitution a mere enlargement of Prussia soothed away 
many popular doubts, and, as we saw at the last Election, 
raised the impression of the Empire in the eyes of its 
subjects above the lingering tendencies to Particularism, 
and above the fear that unity must end in a total 
suppression of liberty. The Grand Duke of Baden, in fact, 
had conciliated the peoples as well as the dynasts to the 
uew order of things, and had made federalism in its 
strongest seuse compatible with national pride and 
hereditary local loyalty. 

This was an immense feat, and one which at first seemed 
to many experienced observers practically beyond hope. 
Our countrymen have always had a certain contempt for 
German federalism, based partly on the minuteness of 
some of the States, and partly on a half-conscious belief 
that two loyalties entertained in the same degree and at 
the same time are impossible. The Germans, however, 
have had a thousand years of training in those double or 
divided loyalties, and even now there are millions who 
would die for the unity of the Empire, and would die 
also in a struggle against it if it involved the dethrone- 
ment of the houses to which they attribute a paternal 
position. Federalism, in fact, even in its Monarchical 
form, has succeeded in Germany. It may have been 
helped, no doubt, by the special qualities of the present 
Emperor, who, whatever his merits or defects, attracts all 
German imaginations ; but there is no evidence whatever 
that the Constitution devised in great part by the deceased 
Grand Duke will break down eveu if a figure which appeals 
less to the general imagination should as time passes on 
be found seated on that grand Imperial throne. 

We doubt ourselves whether unity, though it would make 
the work of government, now everywhere so difficult, a little 
easier, would tend to increase the external strength of the 
German Empire. To begin with, it would break one of 
the sources of its power, the offer which it enables 
uny conquering Emperor to make to any conquered State 
of honourable terms. Holland, or Belgium, or Bohemia, 
or any of the German States under the Hapsburg 
dominion, if once defeated in battle, could be offered 
admission to the Empire on the same terms as 
Bavaria,—that is, without any breach of the con- 
tinuity of history or any painful sense of foreign sub- 
jugation. The discontent of the Reichsland might 
disappear if she were made a principality like Baden; 
if Russia were defeated, the Baltic Provinces would 
regard such an arrangement as liberating rather than 
crushing them; and even Poland, if Germany were 
extended to the Vistula—though this is far wmore 
problematical—might conceive the possibility of a new 
aud honourable career. Federalism provides a _for- 
midable weapon for expansion, all the more valuable 
because much of the distaste for unity expressed by 
Germans is distaste not for unity, which of course gratifies 
their race pride, but for the strictness and arrogant 
temper inherent in what the Prussiaus think “ efficiency.” 
Federalism, moreover, gives room for diverse Churches, 
wud opens up chances of political careers to those who 
desire importance, but are pretty sure that the Empire as 
w whole will not gratify what they conceive to be legitimate 
ambitions. Men like Prince Hohenlohe can honourably 
take service with the Empire, but men just below him 
in position must remain content, and would be content, 
with rule in Bavaria or Saxony. The German people as a 
body are fairly enough represented in the Reichstag ; while 
it is remarkable that the Upper House, which consists of 
the representatives of the dynasties, has never proved the 
stumbling-block which the Constitution-makers of Europe 
when it was founded everywhere expected. The experi- 
ment has been so far a success, and much of that success 
was due to the patriotism and exemplary patience of the 
deceased Grand Duke. Whether, as a whole, the German 
race has benefited intellectually by the great change is 
another matter; but we are unable ourselves to believe 
that the size of an Empire can crush down individual 
genius, or even impair that variety which all who care for 
literature or science or the arts so greatly value. There 
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is as much variety now among the men of mark in 
the British Empire as there ever was among the men of 
mark in England; and if it was not within an Empire 
that the great figures of our island story rose, there is 
no proof that the limitations of our dominion fostered 
intensity of thought or produced exceptional mental 
power. Genius even now is not redundant in the Isle 


of Man. 
A* analysis, as thoughtful as it is amusing, of the 
“social transformation” of Scottish Liberalism is 
contributed by Dr. William Wallace to the current number 
of the National Review. It is particularly well worth 
reading at the present moment, not only because of the 
close reasoning with which its author supports his theory 
of the tendencies of purely Scottish politics, but because it 
suggests a question which must be answered rightly by the 
Unionist Party before it can sit again on the Speaker’s 
right. It may take more than one General Election to 
answer it. Dr. Wallace is mainly concerned with an 
examination of the causes which gave Liberalism in 
Scotland its great victory in 1906, following on its defeat 
of 1900, when the “ first-class railway carriage between 
Edinburgh and London,” once considered sufficient for the 
needs of Scottish Conservatism, would have had to be 
enlarged to accommodate thirty-nine Members. In that 
victory he sees “not so much a political as a social trans- 
formation,” and he believes that is true of every victory of 
Liberalism in Scotland since the Reform Act. Whenever 
such a victory “ has been tested by time, it has proved to 
be the emergence of a social stratum rather than the 
triumph of a set of political principles, ideas, or prejudices.” 
The resuscitation, then, of Scottish Liberalism two years 
ago is chiefly remarkable as a fresh stage on the road of 
social change. 

Dr. Wallace goes further back than the Reform Act to 
begin his argument, for he starts with the Edinburgh 
Review, which was founded before the nineteenth century 
was two years old. But he discerns a growing difference 
between two sorts of Whiggism which marked the 
early years of the Edinburgh,—the “ideal” Whiggism 
of Jeffrey, and the more solid commercialism of 
Macaulay. Jeffrey had too much ambition to be the 
Voltaire of Scotland to be followed far by his 
countrymen, who might have accepted what Sir Henry 
Craik has called his “ dapper criticism,” but could not put 
up with a Voltaireanism which to their minds connoted 
freethinking less than intolerable irreverence. Macaulayan 
Whiggism was likely to go, and did go, further. A man 
with a European literary reputation who could put such 
money into his pocket as Macaulay had for his ‘‘ History” 
could hardly fail to appeal to the imagination of con- 
stituents who combined a liking for good talk with a 
determination to succeed in business. But Macaulay’s 
Whiggism, too, foundered on a question of Churches. He 
was too little a Protestant to challenge—indeed, he was 
latitudinarian enough to advocate—State endowment of 
the Irish Roman Catholic College of Maynooth; and his 
defeat at the General Election of 1847 is taken by Dr. 
Wallace as one of the great turning-points of Scottish 
Whiggism. Macaulay’s successor also represented in a 
rather different degree ‘“ mercantile Whiggism”; but the 
opposing forces were gathering ground, and culminated in 
the defeat of the Macaulayan Whig, and the election in 
his stead of a Member for Edinburgh who was able to 
retire of his own accord as late as 1881. This was Mr. 
Duncan Maclaren, “designated in public meetings ‘the 
Member for Scotland’ and in club smoking-rooms ‘the 
King of the Buddies.’ The application,” writes Dr. 
Wallace, “of both designations to the same man—and 
a man of unquestionable industry, persistency, and, 
within limits, of patriotism—is the first public recog- 
nition of the revolution in Scottish Liberalism which 
was completed at the late General Election.” And how 
does Dr. Wallace define a “Buddy”? (The spelling 
is, of course, vulgarised from “ bodie.”) “ As used in the 
larger cities, it is applied good-naturedly and not dis- 
respectfully to a man who is not necessarily deficient in 
capacity or even in character, who is indeed as a rule 
somewhat noisily energetic and public-spirited, but who 
Jooks at everything, and especially every political question, 
from the standpoint of his sect, his class, his trade, or his 
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crotchet, who seldom thinks nationally or Imperially but 
almost always provincially, if not parochially.” Such a 
spirit would be certainly far removed from the wide 
purview of Jeffrey or Macaulay. But Dr. Wallace traogs 
an even further development of it, culminating in yet 
another breakage by which Buddyism split itself back into 
a mild kind of Jeffreyism and a more pronounced form of 
Buddyism than before. There were wealthy leaders of 
Buddyism, and there were also Buddies who were “ just 
Buddies.” The latter began to resent the grandeur of ‘the 
former, his carriage-and-pair, and his power to head sub. 
scription-lists; and the resentment, asking for its Oppor- 
tunity in a great national crisis, found it in 1886. What 
was left of Jeffreyan and Macaulayan Whiggism stood 
apart in Liberal Unionism; and those of the original 
“ Buddies” who followed Gladstone in 1886 comprised 
what Dr. Wallace calls “lower-grade middle-classism.” 
The original followers of Mr. Maclaren, the most “ syb. 
stantial’ men, became Unionists; some of them, even 
came out from the “ Buddies ” so far as to become Chureh. 
men. ‘“ Sub-middle-classism ” was defeated in 1886 and in 
1900. How is it that it gained its victory in 1906 ? 

Mainly, Dr. Wallace believes, for purely commercial 
and class interests. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
although he belongs by birth to Glasgow mercantilism 
“of the ‘merchant prince’ variety,” appeals in other ways 
to the desires of “‘ sub-middle-classism.” He seems, “ like 
his master, Mr. Gladstone, to have been born with a dislike 
of the landed interest.” He will introduce something 
drastic in the way of taxation of land values, perhaps, 
which will enable villas to be erected more cheaply at 
Pollokshields; he has raised the cry “ Down with the 
landlords!” and therefore, possibly, he may be able to do 
something against the capitalist, with his syndicate or his 
hosts of shops, the Buddy being, “ as a rule, a grocer or a 
draper.” Therefore Buddyism was all on the side of the 
Liberal Party at the General Election; and at that 
Election discovered what is to be its future foe. As to 
that Dr. Wallace has no doubts at all. ‘he enemy is 
Labour. It will be a war of classes. “ Buddyism would 
like to patronise Labour Labour declines to be 
patronised. Buddyism finds its undoubted moral strength 
in its church life. Labour is ceasing even to go 
to church.” Above all, Labour threatens Buddyism as 
an economic force. Co-operation working with Trade- 
Unionism and Socialism, and competing against the com- 
mercial life of individuals, means the beginning of a 
life-and-death struggle. And that struggle, Dr. Wallace 
concludes, will end by every force which has in turns 
animated and transformed Whiggism in Scotland being 
enlisted on the side of economic conservatism. The 
individual instinct, always strong in Buddyism, will 
eventually carry it into the ranks of the quieter, older 
army from which it has perpetually been separating itself, 
and separating itself again. 

To what main event, then, are we carried? To the 
same phenomenon which periodically reasserts itself in the 
history of British politics,—the returning of the majority to 
the standpoint and the outlook of the safest kind of Liberal- 
Conservatism ; the refuge in the permanent wisdom of the 
“ Left-Centre.” The British people, as a people, remains 
permanently Left-Centre, and will perpetually return to that 
position,—a fact which those politicians forget who imagine 
that because the electorate has refused firmly to join in 
a wild-goose chase one day, it will be the more likely to 
turn out on the next by being told that the same goose is 
as wild as ever. If in Scotland, according to Dr. Wallace, 
the last Government went out on Protection and Chinese 
labour combined with dislike of landlordism, in England 
dislike of landlordism has not yet been brought forward as 
a cogent reason for the Unionist ruin. Intense dislike of 
the other two were plain enough, and it was Left-Centre 
dislike. Against the Left-Centre in Scotland, as Dr. 
Wallace thinks, will be led, at the next Election, the 
combined forces of Socialism. And against the English 
Left-Centre? The forces of Socialism, no doubt; but 
also, unless the threats of the Protectionists are empty, 
the van will be led by the trumpeters of Tariff Reform. 
It would be a strange spectacle—indeed, it would be 
unnatural—if in that case Tariff Reformers and Socialists 
were to hesitate to join hands. That they are in many 
senses ready to do so is one of the signs of modern politics 
which is becoming increasingly plainer. — 
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THE SOUL OF THE WORLD. 


J. RIVIERE, Professor at the Ecole Supérieure de 
e Théologie of Albi, has just published a second edition 
of his admirably arranged and instructive book, “Saint Justin 
et les Apologistes du Second Siécle” (Paris: Librairie Bloud 
et Cie.) The work bears the imprimatur of Rome, and we 
are not therefore surprised to find ourselves warned in the 
introduction (by Mgr. Batiffol) against drawing heretical 
conclusions from the words of these early champions of 
Christianity. They wrote for the heathen, and assumed very 
often, we are told, “une tactique d’avocat.” It is hard 
to see the characters of such men as Justin and Clement 
sacrificed in defence of their supposed orthodoxy, but it 
js better to warn than to mutilate, and M. Rivitre puts 
before his readers copious quotations from which they can 
draw at will conclusions quite other than those of Mer. 
Batiffol. The chapters are arranged according to subjects, 
and not according to authors. The attitude of the apologists 
towards paganism, towards Greek philosophy, towards 
Judaism, and towards Christian dogma is illustrated for us 
from their writings. Not the least interesting chapter deals 
with Christian life in the second century, with the life of 
those men and women whose grandfathers might have spoken 
to the Apostles. 

“ What the soul is in the body, so are Christians in the world,” 
wrote a Christian of the early Church, whose name history 
does not preserve, to a Roman of rank and influence,—perhaps 
to one of the tutors of Marcus Aurelius. The apologists of the 
second century were chiefly concerned with faith and morals, 
and for the most part they gave to their persecutors in their 
defences of the faith but scant pictures of the inner life of 
the Church. Such accounts as they did give are so beautiful 
and perfect as to lead the reader to suspect that the actual 
and the ideal were sometimes confused in the minds of these 
enthusiasts. Yet they all made a bold appeal to those in 
high places for the strictest investigation. They opened the 
doors of their sanctuaries to the eyes of the world and frankly 
and in the fullest faith demanded the world’s admiration. 

Aristides, writing between 130 and 160 A.D., gives a 
description of their way of life. The Christians, he says, 
before all things “do good to their neighbours.” ‘They 
lead a pure life. They bear no false witness. They judge 
according to justice. They do good also to their enemies, 
“welcome their persecutors and make friends with them.” If 
they have slaves, “they endeavour to make them Christians 
out of love; if they succeed, they accept them as brethren 
without hesitation.” Lying “is not found among them. 
They relieve the poor, and succour those who suffer perse- 
cution, though they may be obliged to fast in order to save 
the means of help.” “They observe strictly the precepts of 
Christ, praying and praising God at all hows.” “If a just 
man among them die, they accompany his body to the grave, 
as though he were only going on a journey. When children 
are Lorn to them they rejoice; if they die as children they 
rejoice, because they have left the world in innocence. Only 
when they see one of their own number die in his sins they 
weep bitterly over him as over one who goes to judgment.” 

Another picture comes from the Epistle to Diognetus by 
the unknown pen quoted above. Christians, he says, “are 
indistinguishable outwardly from other men. They have no 
special language or special manners. They do not lead a life 
apart, but remain in Greek or barbarian cities according 
to where they were born, following all harmless local 
customs. Yet in very truth their inward life is apart. 
They are in their own country as sojourners. They enjoy 
everything us citizens, they suffer everything as strangers. 
Every strange country is their country, and in their own 
country they are not at home. They obey the laws, yet they 
surpass the laws by their lives. They love their fellow- 
creatures, who condemn them because they do not under- 
stand.” Truly such men might be called the soul of the 
world. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that they bad, in 
truth, nothing to do with the world. They were, it is often 
said, a set of men and women apart, whose ideal was 
esoteric, their religion a narrow path trodden by a few 
fanatics in hope of heaven and in fear of hell. These ideas 
can be refuted out of the mouths of these early apologists, 
Whose works are now mere names tothe majority of Christians. 











To Clement and Justin Christianity itself, not merely its 
professors, was the soul of the world. “We are taught,” 
says St. Justin, “that Christ was the first-born of God, and 
we have shown above that He is the Word of whom the 
whole human race are partakers.” Not only Hebrew but 
Greek literature, he maintains, prepared men for Christ. 
Socrates, he reminds his fellow-Cbristians, was persecuted 
and called an atheist as they are because he would not 
acknowledge those whom the city considered as gods. 
Socrates worshipped the true God, but did not declare 
Him to all, saying it was neither easy nor safe to do so. 
“This, however, our Christ did through His own power. For 
no one trusted in Socrates so as to die for this doctrine. But 
in Christ, who was known even to Socrates in part (for He 
was and is the Word who is in every one), not only philosophers 
and grammarians put their faith, but even handicraftsmen and 
such as were wholly uneducated, despising reputation and fear 
and death. For it is the power of the ineffable Father which 
does this, not the power of human reason.” “ All writers,” 
he continues, “through the engrafted seed of the Word which 
was planted in them were able to see the truth darkly.” 
Whatever all men have uttered aright, he maintains, “ belongs 
to us Christians, for we worship and love next to God the 
Word which is from the unbegotten and ineffable God, for it 
was even for us that He was made man, that He might be a 
partaker of our very sufferings and bring us healing.” 

As to heaven and hell, without doubt the early Fathers 
were greatly influenced by these two ideas, and many men 
were strengthened for martyrdom by them; but it is out of 
the mouth of one of themselves that we can refute the notion 
that such a motive appealed to the most high-minded among 
them. Clement himself, writing in the latter half of the second 
century, says :—‘ Those who endure from love of glory or 
from fear of some severer punishment after death are but 
children in the faith, blessed indeed, but not having yet 
attained to manhood in their love of God, for the Church too 
has its crowns, both for men and for boys, just as the 
gymnasium has.” “Christ,” he says, “is the Saviour not of 
oue here and another there, but to the extent of each man’s 
fitness. He distributed His own bounty both to Greeks and to 
barbarians,” for He is “ the Saviour of those who have believed 
because they were determined to know, and the Lord of those 
who have been disobedient until they have been able to confess 
their sins, and receive the grace which comes from Him in 
the way adapted to their state.” These words of Clement find 
no place in the French book before us, but enough is there set 
down from the writings of the early apologists to prove that 
ideas and doctrines which the unlearned regard as specially 
new, and the orthodox as specially dangerous, existed in the 
Church from the first. Any book which makes them easier 
of access should be weleomed. We would call our readers’ 
attention to what the great scholar Hort says of Clement in 
his translation of the apologist’s works :—“‘In Clement 
Christian theology in some important respects reaches its 
highest. With all his manifest defects, there was no one 
whose version of what the faith of Jesus Christ was intended 
to do for mankind was so full and true.” To accuse 
Clement of unduly Hellenising the Gospel is to bring St. 
Jobn under the same condemnation. What, Hort continues, 
“he humbly and bravely attempted under great disadvan- 


| tuges will have to be attempted afresh, with the added 


experience of more than seventeen centuries, if the Christian 
faith is still to hold its ground among men, and when 


| the attempt is made not a few of his thoughts and words 


will probably shine out with new force, full of light for dealing 
with new problems.” 





POPLARS. 


THER trees have uses, traditions, a certain homely 
indigenous habit. One accepts them as part of the 
scheme of life. With the oak, the pine, the elm, we have 
grown up and become assimilated: something of their life 
bas necessarily entered into ours. Our comradeship with 
them is of so everyday a character that their inner signifi- 
cance, whatever it may be, is lost in their superficial one, 
They bring us the obvious association, the inevitable reminis- 
cence,—the pleasure of dear and companionable memories. 
But poplars stand apart. About poplars there is something 
alien, yet familiur,—just as in one’s dreams; an air of remote 
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experiences, of remote existences dimly recalled. He who 
should watch them long enough, and assiduously court 
their secrets, might become convinced of many reincarna- 
tions, past and yet to come. Poplars are all of dreams 
compact; their language—for every tree has its own 
tongue—is mysterious, delicate, unrelated to any sylvan 
speech we know. Their tones are the very hieroglyphics 
of sound. And the breath of them, in spring—the 
scent of the young rosy-bronze leaves, balsamic, aromatic, 
fulfilled with inconceivable sweetness—this also is out of 
dreams. No other tree can offer it. Their tall slim shapes— 
mystically pensive against the after-glow—suggestive spires 
across the sunset, pinnacles of dusk before the opaline 
twilight—shiver with solemn rapture in a very ecstasy of 
deliberate dreams as they exhale this subtlest of aromas. 
When there is no wind perceptible on our level the poplars 
are so tall that they catch an upper current. The other trees 
stand sultry, immobile; they are sunk in a languor of drowsi- 
ness, every leaf quiescent. But the poplars sway gently in 
some drifting breath beyond us. They lean shoulder to 
shoulder, whispering on the stillest August evenings. At 
night they nearly touch the lowest stars, and the moon is 
caught in their branches. But always, looking closely up, 
you may perceive the shimmer and play of broken lights— 
the flicker of infinitesimal shadows—which tell that the poplar 
is awake. 

Even the Abele or white poplar, our aboriginal one, partakes 
of this sweetness and mystery. When its budded leaves are 
opening it presents an apparent glory of ivory blossom,—a 
misty phantom of delight. The leaves, being newly expanded, 

xhale on May nights an odour of tea-roses exquisite beyond 

the reach of words. Was it not with some notion of blending 
sweetness and strength that the Greeks crowned Heracles 
and those who did sacrifice to him with a wreath of white 
poplar? And the balsam poplar, or Tacamahac, is of so 
aromatic a deliciousness as to perfume its whole neighbour- 
hood in the moist warm nights of an early spring. Each of 
these species has its own intrinsic charm: but the Lombardy 
poplar still remains apart. 

Its very origin is a mystery, a contradiction in terms. We 
call it Lombardy; but it comes from the Taurus and the 
Himalayas, and subsequently from Persia. That occult speech 
in which the leaves hold converse may be one with some 
world-old Sanscrit love-song, or some lullaby sung over the 
cradle of our race. In England the Lombardy poplar was 
unknown till 1758. Can you picture to yourself an England 
without poplars? They punctuate the landscape, they give 
point and meaning to scenes that might otherwise be insipid, 
they ure the keynote of that whole unsurpassable colcur- 
scheme which is vernal England. It has been said that the 
eye gathers poplars in a landscape as a hand gathers flowers 
in the field. They are not to be ignored, not to be denied. 
They are set like green torches, straight shafts of flame 
shooting heavenward through still air. Svc itur ad astra. 
They are not of the earth earthy; they are other-worldly both 
in thought and aim. So the memories of Lombardy and the 
poplars of Italian gardens yield place to ancient legends of 
the Himalayas, and to reveries of the roses of Ispahan. Yet 
the poplar, Europeqnised, has become a necessity of existence. 
It has no raison d'étre of utility: its wood is too light for much 
practical purpose. The second English indigenous poplar, the 
aspen, is much more valuable for trade usage, and lends 
itself specially to the making of footgear,—clogs, pattens, 
sabots, all manner of wooden shoon. In 1464 the craft of patten- 
makers petitioned the Crown to repeal that statute of 
Henry V. which confined the use of aspen-wood to the 
fletchers or arrow-makers: for, they said, it was also the best 
and lightest timber to be found for their own craft. But the 
Lombardy poplar is comparatively a tree of little intrinsic 
value. Its import lies in quite other directions. It affects an 
austere rigidity of demeanour, to conceal that wild pulsation 
of passionate dreams which shudders through it unawares 
when every wind is silent. The old Dutch painters—Hobbema 
and the rest—caught the splendour of the poplar in its 
outward fringe. They saw its mere bodily aspect,—its 
quaint archaic stateliness, its restraint and reticence. These 
they rendered faithfully ; these they endeavoured to bring 
into tune with their sluggish waters and placid bourgeois. 
But the dreams escaped them utterly. The Italianised 
Orientalism of the poplar was not to be caught in the nets of 








the Netherlands. So its visible shape may be present in their 
paintings; but the inherent magic is eternally elusive, 

To watch and study poplars for any length of time is almogt 
equivalent to star-gazing. It confers the same sense of 
wonderment, of bafflement, of something which must be 
abandoned as unguessable. Any tree is in itself a beautify 
object, if we except the egregious monkey-puzzle. Whether 
clothed or naked, it is always a delight and a liberal education, 
But while you may soon get into touch with other trees, and 
understand their curves and contours, and distinguish the 
variations of their speech in various winds and rains, with 
poplars there is always something new, something unattain. 
able. You imagine you know the poplar through and through ; 
and all the time it mocks at you. Thereis a hidden loveliness 
beyond,—a certain aspect under certain lights, a grave and 
tender meaning that you find you have entirely missed. Some 
one has recently discovered that leaves are full of eyes, 
and has photographed his own hand, as it was minutely 
mirrored, reduplicated a thousand times, in these tiny 
marvellous retinae. With how many million eyes is the 
poplar gazing skyward, and when will it be translated thither 
in a pillar of green fire? The voluptuous asceticism of the 
mediaeval saint, the self-induced entrancement of the mystic, 
the thrilling half-revelations of the clairvoyant, the impas. 
sioned visions of the sleepless lover,—all these are to be found 
among poplars. 

Twe or three poplars in one place should be the maximum 
number allowed anywhere. When they are very many and 
very closely planted, as in the region between Chichester and 
Havant, they nullify each other; one cannot realise them all 
at once. And, remember, they are not friendly trees. You 
must not expect them to spread cool shade and shelter over 
you, like oak and elm—to proffer you glowing fruits, like pear 
and apple. They are not thinking of you in the least; they 
are looking away from you. It is yours to sit at their feet 
and learn, and listen. It may be there is more to gain from 
their aloofness than from the leafiest bough that ever swept 
the grasses. Time alone will tell. 





CHARACTER AND PUBLIC LIFE. 

JON the speech which he made on Monday, when unveiling 

a picture of Mr. Thomas Burt at Newcastle, Sir Edward 
Grey pointed out some of the tests of character in public life. 
And he could not have had a better text for his address than 
the Parliamentary life of Mr. Burt himself. Mr. Burt was 
the first working miner to enter Parliament, and since 1874 
he has represented the same constituency without a check. 
In that long period he has not once done anything to forfeit 
the high esteem which he has inspired in all parts of the 
House, but, on the contrary, has grown in favour even as he 
has increased in knowledge and wisdom. The secret of his 
honourable career has been, to our way of thinking, that 
he has not been merely a representative of Labour. True, he 
has pleaded the cause of his constituents with unfailing 
effect, complementing courage with tact and persistence with 
mastery of his subject; but besides being a delegate of a 
particular interest, he has been an all-round politician of 
broad sympathies and enlightened patriotism. Mr. Burt has 
long been cited, even by his political opponents in the House 
of Commons, as a Labour leader sans peur et sans reproche. 
To-day one hears men speak of the Labour movement as 
though it could not be anything but a rapacious pursuit of 
selfish objects. But is it not an encouraging reflection that 
so short a time after that slumbering giant, the democracy,~ 
had awakened to a realisation of his vast power, which he 
might so easily and grossly have misused, he put forward 
such champions of his cause as Mr. Burt and Mr. Burns? 
We confess that at the moment there is a set-back to what 
promised to be the working-class conception of Labour repre- 
sentation. The prospect at one time seemed to be that a 
Labour Member would be a delegate of Trade-Unionism by 
profession, but that over and above that he would have the 
right to attach himself to either of the great political parties. 
The obvious alliance, of course, was not between Labour and 
Conservatism, but between Labour and Liberalism, and that 
alliance has given us such useful public performances as those 
of Mr. Burt and Mr. Burns. With these facts before us 
we do not despair; yet we cannot be encouraged by the 
tendency among Labour Members of Parliament, whose 
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ition gives them so great an influence on the minds 
of their audiences, to speak of little or nothing but the re- 
adjustment of material disparities between the “ Haves” and 
the “ Have-nots.” They fail by one of the tests suggested by 
Sir Edward Grey. They not only allow their senses to become 
dead to “literature, art, and all that is beautiful,” but allow 
them to become nearly dead even to those Parliamentary 
interests which lie outside the boundaries of their own class- 
demands. It is the fashion among Socialist Members of 
Parliament to depreciate the methods and services of Mr. 
Burt. Of course we do not expect Socialists to agree with us, 
bat Mr. Burt's political character is precisely the one which 
we think Labour in its own interests onght to imitate and 
perpetuate. Mr. Burt has never supposed that concern for 
the affairs of his Trade-Union precluded concern for the 
general affairs of his country. 

The mainspring of the conduct of the British Empire in our 
own time bas not been brilliance or originality, but character. 
If we lost character in our public services, we should lose all. 
Our public schools could bardly survive their imperfections 
if they did not, as they certainly do, create and fortify 
character. Sir Edward Grey, rightly valuing character above 
all things, proposes a taking stock of one’s position every few 
years by a sort of catechism. No public man stands still. 
He must therefore ask himself: Am I going forward or back ? 
Am I less or more honest? He must judge himself, says Sir 
Edward Grey, not by his success or failure, but by what he 
has become. It is the old precept: “Know thyself.” Few 
preachers of religion have failed to urge the importance of 
self-examination, and Sir Edward Grey conceives the life of 
public service as requiring the devotion of a religion. The 
habit of misrepresentation is the common charge against 
politicians. Sir Edward Grey described the temptations 
of the man who is drawn one way by the desire to tell 
what he believes to be the truth, and the other way by the 
desire to please his audience. Which way will he choose? 
Sir Edward Grey did not pursue the question; he treated it 
with an eloquent silence as a permanent problem which always 
lies about the soul of the politician, and which can be solved 
satisfactorily by one factor alone,—character. It is not only 
the temptation to gratify his audience which besets the 
polilician. It is his duty also to encourage them. Yet bow 
can he inspire them with nice balancings, how make them 
burn for reform, or make them wish to offer heroic resistance, 
if he deals out what Disracli called “the frigid theories of a 
generalising age”? It is very difficult indeed for the politician 
not to exaggerate. The temptation is overwhelming to repre- 
sent tle enemy's case as all bad, and his ownasall good. This 
policy is to transform or redeem the country; that one is to 
drive it down a steep place into the sea. No doubt a pro- 
gramme of cautious reform is what the bulk of Britons desire 
in their normal state of mind. But did a statesman ever 
command a great following by crying aloud for moderation ? 
He knows that an interminable waving of the banner of 
caution would not make the blood boil. Is it to be wondered 
at that he appeals to passions which do make the blood 
boil ? 

Men sometimes point to our two-party system as the origin 
of most political untruthfulness. Why not have a number of 
groups, they ask, so that every politician may be able to 
consort and vote with a few chosen spirits who think exactly 
as he does himself? It seems an attractive plan at first 
sight. Why should there be only two sizes of hats, one of 
which every Member of Parliament is required to wear? No 
man can be expected to put his head with complete comfort 
into either of them. Experience is the only answer. The 
groups of Continental Parliaments are forced to unite in what 
are frequently colourless voting coalitions in order to achieve 
anything. Thus they come back to something like the party 
system, only worse. The party system presents the simplest 
and most intelligible of all issues—a direct affirmation or nega- 
tion—to the electorate. Disraeli said that without the party 
system Parliamentary government would be impossible. At the 
same time, public opinion ought to be educated to the point of 
allowing Members of Parliament some latitude of criticism 
without a scandal. The Member should not be so painfully 
conscious as he is now of the difficulty of keeping enthusiasm 
on terms with compromise. Nearly all Parliamentary work 
is compromise,—which is said to be a direct product of the 
British genius. Yet the Member addressing his constituents 





talks as though this were not so. He does not admit the 
truth that the Bills of his party are the greatest common 
measure of the various opinions inside the party; he talks as 
though they were the supreme measure of truth for all time. 
He may or may not be right in believing that this is the 
only way in which he can lead bis supporters on in the 
battle, but he forfeits the confidence of a good many young 
intellectuals who may be heard any day telling us that 
politics is all hollowness and insincerity. These critics 
generally change their tune when knowledge is added to 
intelligence. But possibly—if this is not a counsel of per- 
fection—even their support might be captured earlier if the 
politician were expected to behave in accordance with the facts 
of his position. The truth is that be sinks his differences 
with his party in order to achieve results which are greater 
than the differences. He has with his party more points of 
agreement than of disagreement. Perfect honesty would 
confess this openly, and loyalty to the party would not be 
thought incompatible with criticism of it. Perhaps we 
dream, though it is a dream in which_so wide-awake a paper 
as the Westminster Gazetle has also been indulging. Mean- 
while there are undoubtedly thousands of clever people who 
would say with Sheridan that conscience had no more to do 
with politics than with gallantry. That is a superficial opinion 
which honesty has still to vanquish. If there were more men 
like Mr. Burt, the conquest would be quicker than it seems 
likely to be. “'Those who would treat politics and morality 
apart,” said Mr. Morley, “ will never understand the one or 
the other.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

{To tar Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Before me lies an article, evidently from a powerful and 
distinguished pen, on the question of the House of Lords. It 
treats the House, not as an antiquated institution needing to 
be reformed or replaced, but as a public enemy to be assailed 
and trampled on, curtailed even of the scantling of authority 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would preserve to it, 
and left in its impotence to drag on an ignominious existence. 
A singular Constitution that of England would be, with a 
Legislature of two Houses, one to legislate and the other to be 
kicked! What chance can there be of a rational settlement 
if the question is approached in such a temper as this? 
It has also been conjectured that the Commons will wish to 
keep the House of Lords as the veil for their own absolute 
power. That which requires a veil can hardly be good. It is 
also binted that they will be afraid of letting loose upon them- 
selves titled candidatures at elections. Strange motives these 
for a decision of the most vital of political questions. Of all 
policies, that of keeping the House of Lords unreformed, but 
impotent and degraded, surely is the worst. Universal 
suffrage, including women, is at hand. Labour is in a state 
of insurrection. The conservative influence of religion is 
being withdrawn. The world in general is unsettled. Was 
there ever a greater need of a Second Chamber such as the 
highest and calmest statesmunship in the broad interests of 
the nation, not in that of party, might construct ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., GoLpwIn SmIrTH. 

Toronto. 





THE POLITICAL DANGER OF THE DAY. 
[To THE EpviTor oF THe “Srecraton.”]} 
S1r,—The growth of political Socialism renders an apology 
unnecessary for troubling you on a matter which cannot be 
brought too prominently or too frequently before the public. 
The essential condition for the progress of 2 community is 
that the incentive to efficiency on the part of its individuals 
shall be of the strongest possible kind. This required 
incentive can only be supplied by a strict application of 
the principle that the earnings of each individual shall be 
securely preserved to him. The development of our system 
of justice has been governed by this principle, and its chief 
aim has been to prevent individuals from plundering one 
another, and to maintain intact for each whatever he has 
earned. But it is forgotten that the evil to the community 
is as great whether the plunderer be merely an individual 
member of society or society itself. In either case the 
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citizen is deprived of the fruit of his labours, and the result 
to him is the same. Year by year more legislation is proposed 
of which the effect is to draw. upon the earnings of the efficient 
for the benefit of the inefficient. Year by year Parliament 
makes life harder for those whose labour benefits the State, 
and easier for those who are a drag upon it. In the supposed 
interests of the “ majority,” now one, now another section is 
victimised; and the “liberty of the individual,” through 
constant infringement, becomes little more than a phrase. 
The basis upon which our civilisation rests—the central 
fact which has guided its evolution from the condition of 
a mere savage horde to that of the greatest Empire of 
the world—is being sapped, and unless this is stayed we 
shall be led to the enervation which characterised the 
latter days of the Roman Empire, and which bas heralded 
the decay of most of the great civilisations of the past. 
The British Constitution Association has set itself the task of 
awakening the public conscience to this growing national 
peril, which is in danger of being overlooked in the clash of 
party politics. It appeals to members of all political parties 
who wish to uphold individual liberty us above defined to join 
in this work. Any one willing to help can do so by becoming 
a member or by contributing to its fugds. The secretary will 
send full particulars of the Association, including the pyro- 
gramme of a series of lectures to be delivered during the 
auti@mn, to any one who may wish to know more about its 
work and methods.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ba.rour OF BuRLeEIGH, President. 
British Constitution Association, 23 Charing Cross. 





THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “Srecrator.” } 

Srr,—Many will have read with interest the letter of “ Senex” 
in your issue of September 21st, with its note of alarm for 
our country’s future and with its sad tone of despair. 
“Senex ”’ fears that Socialism, like the motor-car, has “come 
to stay,” and he half connects these two, for he complains that 
those who should stem this threatened danger with “sane 
and balanced argument” are motoring and “fiddling, with 
Nero, while Rome is burning.” Evidently “ Senex” still relies 
for political salvation on the motoring, bridge-playing, lawn- 
tennis-playing, and fiddling classes. I am, Sir, a Socialist 
“of a sort,” and as I too do not wish my country’s ill, 
possibly we should learn of one another if I attempted very 
briefly and very inadequately to hint at rather than explain 
or defend my Socialistic position and that of many another 
fellow-countryman. We are all agreed as to the “dreadful 
misery of the poor,” the inequality of opportunity, and our 
chaotic social conditions. Wherein do “Senex” and myself 
differ ? 

(1) Land.—To me it is preposterously ridiculous that a tiny 
minority of excessively wealthy people should “own” almost 
the whole of the British soil, its rivers, its minerals, its coal. 
By every means in my power, by site-valuing, by rating and 
taxing, I shall try to destroy these monopolies. And why? 
Because I believe that the poverty of the millions of my 
fellow-countrymen is not a little due to this cause. Will 
“Senex” demonstrate why a steady process of this nature 
which will ultimately end in land nationalisation is in- 
advisable? Or will he defend this monoply ? 

(2) Railways and other means of transport.—The Socialist 
believes that the Englishman has now reached a sufficiently 
high average of moral and mental intelligence that the carry- 
ing of persons and of goods should be managed as the carrying 
of letters and of telegrams,-—i.e., by the State. Does “ Senex” 
regard this as a dangerous innovation, or is he prepared to 
defend the present conditions ? 

(3) The House of Lords—which I recklessly call simply a 
House of Landlords—is to me an institution the use of which 
is past and gone. It does not represent England, but certain 
class interests of its own. Does “Senex” really and calmly 
believe that if those five or six hundred gentlemen ceased to 
enjoy special legislative functions, and became ordinary 
citizens, this country would suddenly lose its head and 
introduce and pass all kinds of “wild-cat” schemes? It 
seems to a Socialist that an authority which irritates with- 
out frightening, which is apparently so powerful and yet 
really so feeble, were well out of the way. The Socialist 
fails to perceive why Englishmen need to be defended against 











themselves as though they were senseless fools, but -is not 
this. the final argument for the retention of a Second 
Chamber ? 

(4) The Anglican Church.—This Church, which to “Senex” 
is, I am sure, a beloved and precious possession, is to me an 
alien Church, and in her political capacity she is simply an 
organised tyranny. She has persecuted my ancestors, harried 
them and driven them into the Colonies, tabooed our chapels, 
insulted our worship, and—it is needless to continue this 
story. Doubtless it is ancient history, and “there are two 
sides to the question.” Nevertheless, the Socialist recognises 
that there is only one solution to this conflict of many years, 
The Church of England has lost privilege after privilege, 
and little now remains to her but to free herself from the 
State. Does “Senex” believe that the spiritual power of the 
Anglican Church is less than in former years? Does he 
believe that when she stands prima inter pares she will lose in 
religious fervour and in spiritual influence? And if she gains, 
our country, too, will gain. 

I would have written of old-age pensions, but (pace Mr. 
Spectator) it seems all but certain that one or other of the 
political parties will grant these. 

I am aware, Sir, for I read your paper diligently week by 
week, that many views here advocated are opposed to those 
you maintain. Nevertheless, I hope you may find room for 
this letter. It will give “Senex” and his motor-loving and 
tennis-playing allies an opportunity of knowing some of the 
forces against which they must exert their “sane and balanced 
argument.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

A Sort or Soctraist. 

[We do not despair of the Republic with “Senex,” but, on 
the other hand, we cannot admit the interpretation of his 
letter by “A Sort of Socialist” to be altogether just. For 
the rest, we welcome our correspondent’s frank exposition of 
his views as an instructive illustration of the reckless 
assertions on which Socialists base their demand for the 
demolition of the political and social fabric. —Eb. “vectator.} 


[To tue Eptror or tHe “ Sprctator.”] 
S1r,—I, too, am an old man, and I agree generally with your 
correspondent “Senex” (Spectator, September 2Ist) on this 
subject. His fears may be a trifle exaggerated, but that is an 
error on the right side. I have no nostrum of my own to pro- 
pose, but there are one or two questions on the surface of the 
matter which I should like to ask. When the Socialist 
millennium arrives, who is going to provide the initial capital 
to start “co-operative production,” for, of course, the present 
capitalists will have withdrawn their money, and probably 
themselves, from the area of strife? The Socialists have no 
money ; if they had, they would not be Socialists. Then, when 
the much-vaunted motto, “ All for each, and each for all,” 
becomes the rallying-ery, it will be no longer possible for a 
smart workman, say an engineer or a boilermaker, to make 
his four or five pounds a week, or for a Lancashire family to 
make six or seven pounds amongst them in booming times 
like the present in the cotton trade. These are the people 
who applaud the Socialists, and who vote for them. Have 
they realised that they will be the first to suffer when the 
spoliation of the capitalist takes place ?—I am, Sir, &c, 
R. W. J. 


[To tue Epitor or tur “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I have read the letter of “ Senex” in your issue of 
September 2ist with interest and sympathy, but not with 
complete agreement. Is not “social” a good name? “ Christian 
Socialism” is due to F. D. Maurice, and the name is 
recognised abroad as well as at home. Man is a social 
unimal. He asks: “ How canI do my duty to my neighbour? 
How can I best be my brother's keeper?” Socialists attempt 
to give us the answer. There is indeed a monstrous doctrine 
—the abolition of the family—sometimes called Socialism. I 
would call it anti-Socialism. I hope it is as impossible as it 
is abominable. But what has this to do with civic duty, with 
the municipalisation of the water-supply, and similar questions 
of the day ? In my view, it has little connexion with a possible 
abolition or alteration of the House of Lords. Mr. Denison, 
who set the example of a rich and highly educated man 
residing among the very poor, denounced the Socialistic taint 
—i.e., anti-Socialistic, anti-thrift taint—in the English Poor 
Law. All old-age pension schemes except those founded, like 
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oo Game, on compulsory insurance seem to partake of 
the same vice.—I am, Sir, &c., T. WIzLson. 


Harpenden. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
|To tux Eprror or rue “Specraron.”’} 
Sir,—In the modern Socialist propaganda Christianity and 
Socialism are so frequently associated as correlative terms that 
I think it should be more definitely stated that the two words 
really represent two directly opposite principles of action. 
The active principle of Christianity is “give”; whereas the 
active principle of Socialism is “take.” Christianity says : 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,”—ergo= “ Thou 
shalt share with him that which thine industiy and intelligence 
have won.” Socialism says: “Thou shalt force thy neighbour 
to share with thee his earnings.” Christianity makes for 
peace ; Socialism inevitably leads to war and ends in military 
despotism, because the armed man can always be bought, at a 
price, to protect those that have against those that have not. 
This has been the story of mankind from before the dawn of 
history to the present moment; we find it in the histories of 
Persia, Greece, Rome, and mediaeval and modern Europe, 
repeated over and over again in almost the same terms, The 
earliest tribal demand was almost identical with the latest 
modern Socialism,—viz., community of goods and of women. 
The strong man armed interposed to preserve personal 
property and the integrity of the family; hence the armed 
chief, the King, and the Emperor, ending in corruption, ruin, 
and savage reconstruction. All this might have gone on for 
ever but for the advent of Christianity, the great antidote for 
both Socialism and tyranny, which, though slow in progress, 
has given us all that is best in modern life.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ciarence M. DoBeELt. 





THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 
[To THR EDITOR oF TuB “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, —Perbaps you will courteously permit me, a Trade-Union 
official who is personally labouring under no grievance, to say 
that your correspondent Mr. Cree (Spectator, September 28th) 
takes an erroneous view of the railway crisis as it presents 
itself to-day. It were difficult to realise at this date how any 
one could imply that railwaymen were simply combined for 
purposes of extortion. I will not discuss the wages paid 
or the hours worked, as they have already been ably dealt 
with by Mr. R. Bell, M.P., in his public speeches. Suffice it to 
say that it is the absence of any material evidence to contro- 
vert his charges which is the cause of public sympathy being 
on the men’s side. Further, your correspondent denies any 
analogy between the Post Office and railway companies, inas- 
much as the railway companies are bound to give a service. 
Iwouldask: Are not the conditions even more binding upon the 
Post Office? Why, Sir, I challenge disproof of the assertion 
that a serious breakdown in our postal system would bring irre- 
vocable ruin to many and dislocation of commerce in its train. 
No industry or institution, railways not excepted, is so inter- 
twined with our economics as the postal telegraph system is 
to-day. What would the country, which recognises Trade- 
Unionism (Trade Disputes Bill), say to the employer who 
(being permitted to combine himself for purposes of profit) 
was callously indifferent to the public convenience, seeking 
at the same time to use that very public to smash Trade- 
Unionism ? No, Sir, whatever argument may be used against 
Trade-Unionism, it has been evolved by education from 
masses who have begun to realise that they themselves are 
factors of the great engine of commerce, that they are the 
electorate, that they are entitled to something more than an 
existence where comfort is foreign and unknown. 

If a vindication of Trade-Unionism were required, we have 
it to-day in our sweating-dens, where men, women, and little 
children are living in appalling conditions in dank and noisome 
dens to satisfy the unrestricted avarice of men without con- 
science or scruple. Hence it is that great employers whose 
integrity and honour are above suspicion welcome Trade- 
Unionism as a machinery, not only for the intelligent 
representation of material facts and conditions necessary 
to amicable working in the several trades, but also as a 
protection against the deterioration, not only of the quality 
of various commodities, but of the physical condition of 
their staffs, for poverty breeds poverty, and the victim of 
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the sweater must necessarily be his tyrant’s customer. The 
only way to make your correspondent’'s scheme workable that 
I can see would be for the railway and other companies to buy 
their men. Otherwise, I fail to see how he can deny to 
workers the elementary rights of combination exercised by 
their employers. This hypothesis being established, I fail to 
see any loss of dignity which would accrue from the recogni- 
tion of the elect of free and intelligent men.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. E. Moore. 

7a Gerston Terrace, Paignton, S. Devon. 





REFORMS IN CHINA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—May I question the statement in your article of Septem- 
ber 21st on the progress of reform in China that “ nothing good 
will ever happen in the provinces until something creditable 
is done at Peking”? I beg to submit that the facts of the 
traditional relations between the central Government and the 
provinces, and the evidence derived from the position of affairs 
at present, render the accuracy of this proposition open to 
doubt. The Peking authorities have never had much practical 
control over the various divisions of the Empire, nor have 
they been closely concerned with the policy and measures of 
the Viceroys and Governors. The main duties of these 
officials towards the central Government have been the 
payment of the financial quotas apportioned to the terri- 
tories under their control, and the maintenance of order 
among the people. There has been little or no dictation 
or regulation as to the means by which these requirements 
should be fulfilled. A Viceroy or Governor is judged by, and 
held responsible for, results. Aslong as he is able to make the 
required contributions to Peking, to provide the necessary 
presents for influential personages at the capital, to support 
his followers and adherents, and at the same time to avoid 
such a degree of pressure and extortion as may occasion dis- 
content or disturbances, his administration is considered 
successful. The rule that no man may hold office in his 
native province or occupy a post for more than three years, 
coupled with the undoubted prerogative of the Court to 
cushier, reduce, or transfer a Mandarin, prevents any undue 
development of local power. Lately, too, with the extension 
of the telegraph, the central Boards have been trying to 
extend their authority. But this tendency is regarded with 
jealousy, and, owing to the vast extent of the Empire, the 
lack of communications, and the long-established traditions 
of provincial independence, effective control from the centre 
is very limited. In large as well as in small matters, 
the provincial Administrations exercise a very free hand. How 
fur Imperial Edicts may be carried out depends on the inclina- 
tions, temper, and capacity of the local officials. Take the 
case of the Opium Edicts, forinstance. In the districts round 
Tientsin the regulations were strongly enforced by the late 
Viceroy, Yuan-Shih-Kai; in some other parts of the province 
they were ineffective. Elsewhere, as at Shanghai and 
Foochow, a start has been made in the campaign, while in 
other places the Edicts have not even been posted up. 

But while the central Government does not attempt, or does 
not care, to enforce the observance of its own decrees, this 
laxity of control is, in a way, favourable to the development 
of progress and reform. Freed from the paralysing influences 
of the capital, an enlightened and vigorous official is able to 
devote himself to carrying out any liberal Edicts, or to act on 
his own initiative in breaking new ground and giving effect to 
reforming ideas. Thus in Chih-li Province Yuan-Shib-Kai has 
done much to establish a well-organised system of modern 
schools; has built medical and industrial Colleges; created a 
trained body of police; initiated prison reforms; widened, 
cleaned, and lighted the streets of the leading towns; 
endeavoured to promote industry and trade; to abolish the 
malpractices of the yimen-runners; to introduce new Courts 
under foreign-trained officials; and to lay the foundation of 
a system of local government. The late Viceroy of the 
metropolitan province, of course, stands alone; but much is 
hoped from Tuan Fang, Viceroy of Nanking, and Tong 
Shao-yi, Governor of Mukden. And trustworthy accounts 
show that here and there in the cities of the Empire officials 
are found who are awakening to the needs of the country, 
and attempting to move forward. It would no doubt be 
easy to overrate these tendencies. Even in Chih-li the actual 
results achieved may be inconsiderable as yet. Enlightened 
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aims are obstructed by conservatism, ignorance, preju- 
dice, and by the laxity and dishonesty of colleagues 
and subordinates. But while the present importance 
and value of these new departures may not be great, 
their ultimate influence and effect will probably be strong 
and widespread. They will do more than any foreign 
teaching to pierce the crust of conservatism, to diffuse new 
ideas, to inspire and strengthen progressive influences. Every 
advance attempted in one place serves as a stimulus and 
example to effort elsewhere, just as the creation of the 
Northern Army by Yuan-Shih-Kai has encouraged military 
training all over the Empire. The regeneration of Japan 
was effected by a systematic, organised movement, directed 
from the centre. It seems possible that the regeneration of 
China, if it comes, will be accomplished by a series of local 
and provincial efforts and movements, which may gradually 
be combined in a general advance, forcing by direct or in- 
direct pressure the hands of the central Government, or 
perhaps facilitating the accomplishment of its aims, if it 
should ever be inspired by a genuine spirit of reform.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. G. J. M. 





UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 
{To Tux Epiron or TUB “ SrpKOrAron.”) 
Si1r,—The interesting article on the lake village near Glaston- 
bury in your issue of September 14th has in it an incorrect 
assertion, though the point is perhaps not of serious import- 
ance. It says there was no elm[{wood] in the village: “that 
came in with the Normans, and the fallow-deer,” &c. Messrs. 
Macdonald and Park have written « very detailed and complete 
description of the result of the careful excavations made by 
Mr. Alexander Whitelaw at Bor Hill, near Cray, on the 
‘Antonine wall. Elm is one of the kinds of wood noted there. 
The garrison of Netherlanders, perhaps the ancestors of the 
men of the Lothians, had—in addition to alder, ash, birch, and 
oak and willow that the Glastonbury people used—pine, hazel, 
mountain ash, and thorn at hand. The beech and the lime 
famous in Danish saga and Saxon song did not occur. The 
Romans had brought walnuts with them,—as Mommsen says, 
they neglected the far South-West ; and the “ French” brought 
the nuts to Devon, according to Earle. There are several in 
the very interesting museum at Gartshore.—Apologising for 








intruding on your space, I am, Sir, &c., YTENE. 
POETRY. 
BALLADE OF THE JOURNEY’'S END. 


Tuose far fair lands our feet have trod— 
The journey that was never done— 

The dreams tbat followed us golden shod— 
All mad adventure ’neath the sun— 

Ships in the trough of a waste sea spun— 
The treasuries of outlawed Kings— 

And the white walls of Babylon ;— 
Ah! woe is me for all these things! 


Your staff and scrip are laid aside 
And all my golden minstrelsy ; 
We sail no more at the turn of the tide 
In a captured vessel out to sea. 
Ob! fallen and sick and tired are we! 
Sleek sloth about us twines und clings, 
And where is the sword that should set us free ?— 
Ah! woe is me for all these things! 
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BOOKS. 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE* 

By a melancholy coincidence, Mr. Alexander Innes Shand 
died almost at the moment when this his latest book wag 
published. His readers will regret that they can look for no 
more work from his suave and scholarly pen. The title of 
this book is characteristic of Mr. Shand’s interests. He had 
a keen historical sense, but there was one side of history 
which attracted him above all others,—history as it was built up 
by personal gallantry. It was not an accident that he became 
the biographer of several distinguished soldiers. He himself was 
an observant traveller, and he could lay bare the charms and 
defects of a country with rare judgment. Many of his readers 
will remember a series of articles he once wrote for the Times 
on Ireland. He was also a frequent contributor to Blackwood's 
Magazine. He soon had the chronicles and antiquarian history 
of every place where be stayed in his note-book, and he was 
a valuable guide not so much for the politician as for the 
intelligent tourist. He had so swift an eye for a “ situation,” 
however, that one was often astonished that he could refrain 
from dashing into the affairs of his own time. Yet he was 
no politician. He could describe agrarian revolution and 
agrarian misery such as he saw in Ireland, but he did 
so without bias; his picture was fair because his vision 
was true and his judgment honest, but he seemed to 
have no longing to ring the tocsin and summon his 
public to this or that reform. He always liked to deter. 
mine the relation between indiv'dual human acts and the 
tendencies of mankind, and this is only another way of 
saying that he was a hero-worshipper. He was not an un- 
balanced one, but he was much more conscious of the impetus 
given to great movements by single men than by the more 
powerful, but less definitely minded, multitude. Above all, 
he was a Scotsman, and—need we say it >—a very large pro- 
portion of his heroes were Scotsmen. He had a long memory, 
and could fit most circumstances with an anecdote. It was 
said that Thackeray was the ordinary London clubman with 
genius. Mr. Shand was the clubman with much intelligence. 
His journalism was always self-respecting and dignified. 

Soldiers of Fortune is very different from the kind of sham 
history we are often given under such a title. It is not tawdry 
or sensational; the author observes it as a point of honour 
with himself never to make what seems to him the truth lop- 
sided in order that it may be more exciting. To read one 








The street lamps in a dreary line 
Gaze through the dusk with venomous eyes. 
We stir the fire and pour the wine, 
For we have done with enterprise. 
The anxious town about us lies; 
Another song the shrill wind sings 
Than that which startled the morning skies— 
Ab! woe is me for all these things! 


Envoi. 
A sudden gust and a rattle of rain, 
And a thought which leaps in the heart and stings. 
Draw the curtains close round the window pane !— 
Ab! woe is me for all these things! 
MarGaReT SacxkVILLe. 








| representatives.” 
| to begin with the Condottieri. 


chapter by Mr. Shand is to see, however, why he never could 
have been a popular writer. His method is so allusive, often 
so indirect, that the plain man who had never heard of, let us 
say, Marshal Keith, or Sir James Turner, or Marshal Saxe 


| would be inclined to throw the book aside after reading a few 


pages without having had any clear scene fixed upon his mind. 
Without asking for mistaken concessions to laziness or 
ignorance, we hold that Mr. Shand, when writing these 
essays, assumed a good deal too much knowledge in the 
reader. His best work was done when he had no right 
to presume knowledge, and did not in fact do so. His 
conception of the soldier of fortune is generous. When he 
chooses a class like the Condottieri, it is a class which produced 
much chivalry alongside rapine and torture; and when he 
chooses an individual, it is a man like Sir James Turner, Sir 
John Hepburn, or Colonel Robert Munro. He does not make 
“soldier of fortune” a phrase of depreciation, which it is apt 
to become in modern usage. Yet there is no reason why it 
should become so; and truly the class “soldiers of fortune” 
yields many splendid examples of power and courage finely 
employed. “The sword has always been the resource of the 
adventurous or impecunious,”—so the field is large from which 
the biographer can make his selection. ‘“ One naturally,” says 
Mr. Shand, “begins with the mediwval Condottieri and as 
naturally ends with the Indian Adventurers, their modern 
We do not know why it should be natural 
The Israelites, the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, were probably all familiar with soldiers of 
fortune, if the truth were known. But to go no further afield, 
what was Xenophon but a soldier of fortune? He was a 
friend of one of the leaders in the Anaboszis, and, as we might 
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say to-day, he managed “to get to the front.” And the time 
of the Anabasis—just when many soldiers had been set free 
by the end of the Peloponnesian War—was, of course, an ideal 
occasion for soldiers of fortune. Or take the Miles Gloriosus 
of Plautus. Plautus describes the type produced, not under 
Latin, but under Greek conditions, when Alexander was sub- 
duing the world,—another ideal time for the soldier of fortune. 
But we must return to the sentence we have disputed, and let 
Mr. Shand speak for himself :— 

“One naturally begins with the medieval Condottieri and as 
naturally ends with the Indian Adventurers, their modern repre- 
sentatives. The war which for thirty years desolated Europe saw 
the developments of a science then in its infancy, with a revolu- 
tion in the methods of campaigning. Our countrymen, and 
especially the Scots, had a special interest in that war from the 
numbers who flocked to the standards of the Lion of the North, 
the Catholic League, or the Empire. Of the many Scottish 


soldiers of fortune, Marshal Keith of the next century was by far | 


the greatest. All are familiar with him as one of Frederick’s 


most trusted lieutenants, but less is known of his concern in the | 
Jacobite intrigues, and as little of the vicissitudes of his life in | 


Russian camps and courts, where, after rising to the highest 
rank, his Scottish caution saved him from the scaffold or Siberia. 
Eugene, born with the very genius of war, was rejected by the 
country of his adoption in an evil hour for France. Soldier and 
statesman, diplomatist and man of letters, from the Meuse to the 
Danube, from the Alps to the Apennines, he commanded under 
greater difficulties and in a greater diversity of campaigning than 
his friend and colleague Marlborough, and the career of the Edler 
Ritter of the camp songs was a romance from beginning to end. 
Romantic as it was, it was surpassed by that of Maurice of Saxe, 
born, like Eugene, almost on the steps of a throne, and scarcely 
embarrassed by the bar sinister. Distinguished by supreme 
talents and degraded by his follies, no ambitious hero ever 
missed more magnificent opportunities, when a choice of 
marriages might have made him Emperor of all the Russias. 
He had to console himself with the baton of a Marshal of France, 
where he died with the reputation of the first soldier of the age, 
crowned with laurels and overwhelmed with the honours 
ordinarily paid to royalty alone.” 

An incident in the life of Sir James Turner gives a frank 
exposition of the soldier of fortune’s code of morality. 
Turner found himself at Gothenburg, where two ships were 
lying in the roads, one bound for Hull, the other for Leith. 
He did not care which he took, and his choice was decided by 
a mere accident; but he did see clearly enough (and accepted 
the solution) that if he went to Hull that meant fighting for 
the King, and if he went to Leith that meant fighting for 
the Covenanters. 

The best chapter in the book, to our thinking, is that on 
Hepburn and Munro, which enforces remarkably well Sir 
Walter Scott’s remark that in the Thirty Years’ War a brave 
and successful soldier was a companion for Princes. Princes 
treated their captains with flattering familiarity, and thus 
compounded for arrears of pay. And of all great leaders who 
understood the comradeship of arms, surely the immortal 
Gustavus of Sweden was one of the foremost. Colonel 
Munro's Expeditions and Observations—the observations are 
generally rather prosy, it must be confessed—was read and 
pondered by Sir Walter Scott when he was creating Dalgetty 
in the Legend of Montrose. Sir John Hepburn quarvrelled with 


King Gustavus for some unknown reason, but after Hepburn | 


had been wounded and was about to be invalided home the 
King took an affectionate leave of him. And perhaps no 
soldier of fortune ever paid such a tribute to his leader as 
Hepburn paid to Gustavus. He fought afterwards for France 
(where he was known as Hebron—the French rendering of bis 
name), but he could scarcely have spoken of Louis as follows :— 
“This magnanimous King for his valour might well have been 
called the magnifique King: . .. he died standing, serving the 
public, ... and he most willingly gave up the ghost, being all 
his life a King that feared God and walked uprightly in his call- 
ing, and as he lived Christianly, so he died most happily in the 
defence of the truth. I could take Heaven and Earth, Sun and 
Moon, minerals, &c., to witness that his colours ever flourished in 
the name of the Lord, and that his confidence was not set on the 
arm of man.” 
As for the Scottish regiment which Hepburn and Munro 
created, it left with the Swedes the memory of an inspiring 
Highland cheer; and long afterwards the Swedish soldiers 
used to strike terror into their enemies by imitating it. 





THE EDINBURGH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 
No fuller or better picture of that brilliant half-century of life 
in Edinburgh which approximately lasted from the death of 
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Samuel Johnson in 1784 to that of Walter Scott in 1832 has 
ever been given to the public than that presented in this 
volume. Sivgularly, if not even paradoxically too, the value 
of the picture is due quite as much to the faults as to the 
excellences of the artist. Mr. R. 8. Rait, who writes a good 
though somewhat conventional introduction to the book, after 
referring to the authoritative monographs upon the period 
covered by it, tells us that “Mr. W. T. Fyfe, an Edinburgh 
citizen who possesses a wide and affectionate knowledge of his 
home and its history, has skilfully drawn his picture of 
Edinburgh under Sir Walter Scott. His book is no mere 
addition to the numerous lives of Sir Walter. It takes the 
well-known incidents of his career as affording some guiding 
lines for the grouping of the varied details, and the reader of 
Lockhart will find some fresh light upon some familiar 
names.” On the whole, this work merits the not very 
aggressive claim for originality put forward for it by Mr. 
tait, but the best portions of it are the passages that are 
within quotation-marks. In giving these passages Mr. Fyfe 
is perhaps not only wise in his generation as the author of a 
picturesque and enthusiastic book of reference, but for all 
time. Edinburgh may not be quite the handsomest, most 
beautifully situated, or most romantic of European cities. 
But none has received more cordial flattery, either from 
natives like Scott and Stevenson, or from visitors like 
Burns and Alexander Smith. The keynote of all is Scott's 
own :— 
“ Dusky grandeur clothed the height 
Where the huge Castle holds its state, 
All the steep slope down; 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky 
Piled deep and massy, close and nigh 
Mine own romantic town.” 

Mr. Rait repeats, no doubt to the satisfaction of what 
Mr. Henley would have been justified in terming “ par- 
ticular patriotism,” the old story that, during the fifty years 
which Mr. Fyfe’s book covers, “Edinburgh rather than 
London was the intellectual centre of the Kingdom,” and in 
proof of this cites such names as those of Robertson the 
historian, Hugh Blair, John Home, Henry Mackenzie, Dugald 
Stewart, Adam Smith, Sydney Smith, “ Christopher North,” 
and John Leyden. (By the way, why is justice not done to 
Lord Monboddo, who, in spite of his eccentricity, was the fore- 
runner of Darwin?) Mr. Fyfe follows Mr. Rait’s lead, and 
does ample justice to what even Stevenson, with all his 
capacity for refinement in discrimination, termed too 
emphatically the “ Edinburgh magnates.” 

At the same time, Mr. Fyfe is capable of independent, and 
even sharp, criticism. Take, for example, his estimate of the 
too much bepraised Dugald Stewart :— 

“Dugald Stewart is the most remarkable example we know of 
the great possibilities that lie open to men of ordinary or even 
meagre capacities who know how to make effective use of the 
commonplace. His merits were such as may belong to any man; 
he mastered the details of his subject with thorough care, he read 
much and drew upon literature for illustrative quotations, he 
supported moral theories by an elaborate sentimental rhetoric, he 
was most careful in his personal conduct, and above all he 
studiously maintained great formal dignity of both speech and 
manners. In short, he cultivated all the prudential and external 
methods of success, and he obtained it full and overflowing. He 
might have reversed the lines of Cato and said :— 


*’Tis not in mortals to deserve success ; 
But I'll do more, my subjects, I'll command it. 


Mr. Fyfe does not quite follow Mr. Henley in characterising 
the Edinburgh of Burns and Scott as “a city of clubs and 
talk and good-fellowship, a city of harlotry and high jinks, a 
city (above all) of drink,”’— 

“ Whare couthy chiels at e’enin’ meet 
Their bizzin craigs and mous to weet, 
An’ blythely gar auld Care gae by 
Wi’ blinket and wi’ bleering eye.” 


Yet he admits,— 

“ With due heed paid to possible qualifications, it is clear that 
the standard of life and conduct must have been low between, 
say, 1780 and 1820. We have Scott’s express statement that 
domestic purity was in general maintained in Edinburgh society, 
but scandalous exceptions were by no means unknown. Among 
the lower classes the freedom from wholesome, if irksome, 
restraints was, of course, marked by greater lapses. Among them 
a generation grew up practically ignorant as Hottentots, and as 
little acquainted with the decalogue as with repeated Acts of 
Parliameut. The streots which formerly a lady might have 
traversed in perfect safety at any hour now became notoriously 
unsafe...... In short, Edinburgh in those years passed from 
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the state of a national capital to that of a big provincial 
centre.” 

It may be doubted, too, whether the Ballantynes have ever 
been better.“ hit off” than by Mr. Fyfe :— 

“Two reckless adventurers were James and John Ballantyne. 
They were low-born and vulgar; Scott’s deep-seated aristocratic 
feelings should have kept them at a distance. They were utterly 
devoid of business capacity ; his natural shrewdness ought to have 
seen through them. They were neglectful of duty ; his own tireless 
devotion to work ought to have made him despise them. But 
they were friends of his boyhood, and he loved them. James 
was a shrewd critic and an excellent amanuensis, and Scott 
trusted his judgment and enjoyed his services. John was a 
humourist, his social clowning was inimitable, and in these 
capacities he was emphatically a man after Scott’s own heart. 
Both of them knew Scott down to the minutest foible of his 
simple, honest nature. They knew exactly what it was in them- 
selves which pleased him. All they had to do was to be them- 
selves just as he conceived them. And this was what they did 
each in his own way regardless of expense and consequences.” 

As a portrait of equal truthfulness, but of a different cast, 
take this sketch of Sir Walter’s father :— 

“ Somewhat formal in manner, and a rigid Calvinist in religion, 

he had many little peculiarities of the rural rather than the city 
Scot. Thus, though very abstemious in his habits, he was fond 
of sociality, and grew very merry over his sober glass of wine. 
Moderate in polities, he had a natural leaning to constitutional 
principles, and was jealous of modern encroachments on the 
royal prerogative. His weakness for established forms made 
him a stickler for points of etiquette at marriages, christenings, | 
and funerals. The sweetness of his temper, the dignity and | 
purity of his life, and the charm of his distinguished personality, 
inspired those who knew him with singular affection for this 
Scottish Thomas Newcome.” 
Mr. Fyfe is not quite so happy in some of his more dogmatic 
statements about Scott himself. Thus he says that Scott 
“accepted the religion of his time, and felt himself at home in 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, rather than in the Calvinistic 
temples, whose services always repelled him by their gloom and 
dryness.” Here the not very happy allusion to “ Calvinistic 
temples” is beside the mark. Scott did latterly, but more to 
oblige his wife than to please himself, associate himself with 
the Scottish Episcopal Church—by the way, there is no 
“Episcopal Church of Scotland”—but he was for many 
years an elder in the parish church of Duddingston, near 
Edinburgh, and attended the General Assembly of the 
Establishment. 

Coming from the original characterisations to the abundant 
quotations of this book, we must say that, however interesting 
Mr. Fyfe may have found it by this means to give complete- 
ness to his volume as a guide to the brilliant Edinburgh 
of the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, he would have done well to have refrained 
from reproducing familiar disquisitions on assemblies, dinners, 
balls. We do not grudge, however, this reproduction of 
Cockburn’s eulogy of John Home :— 

“For the sake of the poor he made himself a beggar, and was 
thus able to dispense constantly, not in charity, but in friendly 
kindness, to the struggling and unfortunate many times the 
amount of his modest pension. For this his name should stand 
above all Greek, above all Roman fame, save that of Cimon or of 
Donatello. After all, the cultured and refined poor are the 
greatest sufferers in our modern civilisation, They suffer without 
betraying it the same privations of want and cold as the more 
favoured inhabitants of the slums, and they suffer in addition 
uns able agonies of mind beholding themselves daily sinking 
in the struggle to climb up the slippery side of the pit of poverty. 
Their very work is depreciated by the ceaseless haunting of the 
spectre of ruin, and the absolute certainty that the struggle is 
hopeless. Such persons were happy to be near John Home. He 
was their Providence. He sought them out, made their acquaint- 
ance, gained their confidence, guessed the needs they could not 
tell, and never failed to put the poor wretches in the way of 
hope.” 

The old hard-drinking, plain-speaking Scotch Judges have 
become a little tiresome. But Mr. Fyfe gives us some 
admirable specimens of the brutal strength of Stevenson's 
Weir of Hermiston. Braxfield apologised to a lady whom 
he damned at whist for bad play by declaring that he 
had mistaken her for his wife. When a butler gave up 
his place because his Lordship’s wife was always scolding 
him, “Lord,” he exclaimed, “ ye’ve little to complain o’; ye 
may be thankful ye’re no married to her.” To Margarot, 
one of the “Friends of the People,” who had made a 
speech in his own defence, he said: “ Ye’re a very clever 
chiel, man, but ye wad be nane the waur o’ a hanging.” 
Mr. Fyfe’s almost Dickensesque characterisation of Lord 
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“ His face is described as varying from a scurfy red toa scurfy 
blue. His nose was prodigious; the under-lip enormous, and 
supported on a huge clumsy chin which moved like the jaw 
of a Dutch dog. He walked with a slow stealthy step something 
between a walk and a hirple, and helped himself on by short 
movements of his elbows backwards and forwards like fins, Hig 
voice was low and rumbling. His pronunciation seems to haye 
been fantastic in the extreme, especially in the way of cutting 
even short words into two.” 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF “CONTEMPORARY 

FRANCE.” * 
M. Hanotavx's two former volumes, as his readers will 
remember, brought down the early history of the Third 
Republic as far as the fall of the Duc de Broglie’s Ministry 
in May, 1874. The first volume dealt with the national 
struggles and difficulties after the war, and had M. Thiers for 
its most conspicuous figure. It ended with his defeat in the 
National Assembly by a majority of the Rigbt, followed by 
the choice of Marshal MacMahon as head of a State whose 
form of regular government was as yet unsettled, her con- 
In the second volume 
our attention was held by two men who, different as they 
were, shared at least one fine quality,—that of loyalty, 
There never were two more loyal, simple-minded, and 
honest men than Marshal MacMahon and the Comte 
de Chambord. Whatever one’s polilical opinions might 
be, however clearly one saw that the old Monarchical 
doctrine bad had its day, and was hopelessly irreconcilable 
with a modern democracy, one could not help admiring the 
principle which refused the apparent chance of a crown for 
the colour of a flag. We say “apparent chance,” because 
Henry V. could never have reigned in France if he had 
accepted the Tricolour with both hands. Therefore one is 
glad that the old Royal race should have died nobly, and that 
Paris was not “ worth a mass” for the last of her legitimate 
Kings. M. Hanotaux’s historical sense and real fairness of 
mind enabled him to paint a sympathetic portrait of that 
“stout man with a limp” who loved France so well in his 
own obstinate way. As to Marshal MacMahon, France never 
had a more honest ruler. He might very well have acted the 
part of a Monk; it is almost startling to realise in these 
changed times what a backing he would bave had, both in and 
out of the Assembly. But he saw that his country must 
make out her new life in her own new way. Neither 
Legitimism, nor the Bonapartism which then had consider- 
able strength, met with any support from him. He was the 
servant of a greater France than either of these could now 
represent. 

It will not be surprising if the general public find the 
present volume rather less readable than its forerunners. The 
constitution of the Third Republic worked its way gradually 
into life through a confusion of groups in the National 
Assembly, a maze of arguments, a series of party squabbles 
which frequently lacked both reason and dignity. The 
leading figures in these debates roused little enthusiasm, and 
their names will not be written on any immortal page 
of history, though M. Hanotaux sets them before us with 
those vivid personal touches of which he isa master. These 
individual, characteristic studies are indeed the redeeming 
point in a history of small political details, as difficult to 
follow as the author himself confesses it “ difficult to relate.” 
“ Passionately interesting nevertheless,” he says, “if looked 
at in the broad and powerful light of its consequences.” True, 
perhaps, and yet it is natural that a reader outside the French 
national pale should find himself wishing that the historian 
could have acted a little more on bis own words :—“ M. Thiers 
used to say, ‘We have much too much politics in this country.’ 
There is always a fear lest history should fall into the same 
error, and allow itself to be invaded by the facile abundance 
of parliamentary papers.” There are not very many readers in 
France who would care to study the translated details of a 
series of debates in the British Parliament. This remark, of 
course, applies only to the volume which lies before us, not to 
the original, which may well be studied with “ passionate 
interest” by the writer’s own countrymen. 

We must always remember the philosophical idea which 
lies at the root of M. Hanotaux’s whole work. Behind all the 
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plotting, arguing, bargaining ; behind the varying majorities, 
the hopes and disappointments of one party or another, 
while France is recovering slowly from her long agony, while 
her deadly enemy across the frontier is still growling and 
threatening and grudging every ounce of new blood that 
fows in her veins, the historian watches the gradual 
strengthening of the new great motive-power, democracy. 
Universal suffrage, hardly conscious of itself, finds its 
utterances obeyed even before they are formulated. The 
Assembly is pushed on along a road that leads it knows not 
where. For its majority was at first strongly Conservative, 
even Monarchical; “ by chance,” and to its own amazement, 
it created the Republic. M. Hanotaux shows us the degrees 
of the transformation, and makes us feei the presence of 
the hidden power behind all the debates, irresistibly impelling 
these makers of a future France against their own interests 
and intentions, sometimes against their own reason. 

But if M. Hanotaux sees and acknowledges that the rule of 
democracy, by means of universal suffrage, may almost be 
described as a law of Nature, he is by no means blind to the 
danger of those false ideas which are so intimately mingled 
with the true. Not the least interesting pages in this volume 
are those in which he, a convinced Republican, sets forth 
the absurdities of the democratic régime. He is too clear- 
sighted not to see the real worth of such an abstract 
doctrine as “ the Sovereignty of the People,’—the abstraction 
called “the people,” as he is not afraid to observe, being 
neither free, good, wise, nor equal. His words are much too 
true to please that powerful abstraction :— 

“The optimism of Frenchmen, born of that of Rousseau, rests on 
the rationalism of Descartes; it affirms the goodness of man and 
the good sense of his decisions. This is a voluntary illusion, 
directly opposed to psychological facts; man is still sunk in the 
mud of his material interests. Occasionally an individual, or 
even a nation, rises for a short time; but if you ask of all the 
same impulse at the same time, the weight of the mass brings 
down the whole, and it falls back, hopelessly, to the same level. 
A crowd is incapable of logical reasoning, of political foresight ; 
it follows momentary impulses and immediate interests. The 
popular vote is ever a mere accumulation of erroneous, vacillating 
opinions, from which political passions extract an average. Now 
average means mediocrity. .... . Democracy is but the organi- 
sation of anarchy, organised disorder.” 

Why, then, one can hardly help asking, is M. Hanotaux a 
Republican? Because he considers that “the suffrage is as 
old as mankind,” almost, indeed, a law of Nature, and also 
that “traditionalism has everywhere failed.” He perceives 
that it is necessary to make the best of a system which must 
perforce be accepted, and he tries to assure us and himself 
that “those who know always end by convincing those who 
do not the best will beat the worst; good instincts 
will master bad ones. To register the will of the greatest 
number is to register the better will; if it were not so, the 
world would perish” (the italics are his own). Yet the 
praiseworthy effort to be optimistic is something of a struggle, 
for he observes further on, speaking of “the Sovereign 
Democracy ” :— ° 

“It is a miracle that it should, in spite of all, keep a reasonable 
line of conduct and a hand on the helm amidst the storm of 
events. It is well, however, that its friends should warn it of 
the danger to which its very strength exposes it. That enormous 
Strength, indeed, can only be tolerated if it remains tolerant. 
ree The worst misfortune which could befall a society would 
be that the conscience of the masses should be warped in such a 
way as to make them look upon their Sovereignty as Infallibility 
and upon numbers as upon reason. The most odious of tyrannies, 
the tyranny of parties and Assemblies, would follow such a 
mistake.” 

And there is a strong note of warning in his quotation from 
Tooqueville as to the abuse of the power of majorities :— 

“If Liberty should ever be lost to America, we must accuse 
the omnipotence of the majority, which will have driven 
minorities to despair and forced them to appeal to material 
force. Then will anarchy be seen, but it will come as a con- 
sequence of the most terrible of despotisms, the despotism of the 
majorities.” 

M. Ribot in his book, Le Suffrage Universel, published in 1874, 
at the very time of the Third Republic’s birth, has some 
remarks on the relation of universal suffrage to liberty, which 
M. Hanotaux quotes at length, not, we fancy, without inten- 
tion. It is worth noticing that these remarks of M. Ribot's 
follow on an interesting prophecy of the course of events 
that would at once be brought about by “the advent of a 
Radical Chamber through Universal Suffrage.” A delay of 
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thirty years in the fulfilment of his prophecy hardly discredits 
the prophet. He says :— 


“One of the first measures taken by the new Chamber would be 
to decree the separation of the Church and the State, and the 
suppression of the budget of worship. The second measure would 
be the suppression of Congregationalist schools... .. . 
income tax, even a progressive one, would be voted. ..... 
you think they will stop there? You have had the separation of 
the Church from the State, you will have the persecution of the 
Church...... You have had free, lay, and compulsory educa- 
tion, you will have atheistic education ; that old doctrine will be 
renewed which made of the schoolmaster the adversary of the 
priest...... In the family, who knows that Divorce will not be 
re-established? For property, what will prevent the abolition 
of inheritance, the expropriation of factories for the benefit of 


the State, the re-establishment of national workshops. .. .. . In 
the army, the officers would be appointed by the soldiers. .... . 
Magistrates would be elected by universal suffrage. .... . There 


is no longer a nobility, but there are riches which establish among 
men a difference at least as great; why should not the people do, 
against the bourgeoisie, what they had done in 1793 against the 
nobility ? ” 

The present volume includes the latter days of the National 
Assembly with its work on the Constitution, the first year's 
sittings of the Chamber and the Senate, and winds up with 
Marshal MacMahon’s opposition to Gambetta and the Left 
majority, announced in his letter to M. Jules Simon of 
May 15th, 1877. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THe Nineteenth Century is less topical than usual in its 
political articles, but is none the less readable on that account. 
The Duke of Argyll’s article on “ Fair Farms versus Fancy 
Crofts,” as its name implies, is prompted by the recent legis- 
lative experiments of the Government, with which he has little 
sympathy. He maintains that, in spite of the legislation of 
1886, the small holders or crofters have not shown an increased 
desire to maintain their crofts, but that, on the contrary, they 
have given them up, and gone to Canada faster than ever. 
This result he ascribes partly to free imports, partly to the 
attractions of the towns, largely to the fact that the small 
farm, and not a mere croft, is the unit which, from the point 
of view of economics, is the most satisfactory. He has no 
panacea for existing evils, but believes that the system of 
land banks provides a far sounder basis than the Jess business- 
like aid furnished by the Crofter Commission.——Mrs. 
Creighton contributes “Some Modern Ideas about Women’s 
Education,” dwelling chiefly on the subject of domestic 
economy. She demurs strongly to the view that highly 
educated women are inefficient housekeepers, while admitting 
that Englishwomen have a great deal to learn with regard to 
domestic management. Mrs. Creighton sums up the question 
in a passage which is well worth quoting :— 

“ Women, to a certain extent, have themselves to blame for 
this reaction on the part of so many men in favour of tho 
domestic woman, and against the higher education of women. 
They have not given their mind sufficiently to domestic matters, 
perhaps, partly because they often care very little about what 
they eat themselves. This characteristic of theirs is convenient 
when it is thought desirable to pay them a lower salary than a 
man would accept for the same work. The man is not going to 
make his evening meal off tea and sardines, and rather despises the 
woman who does; but society is not pre to pay her a salary 
which will enable her to provide herself with anything better. 
Many women, on the other hand, despise men for caring about 
their dinner. I remember one, to whom I said when seeing her 
off into the train, where was she going to dine, that I hoped she 
was going to have a good dinner, who answered, ‘ Oh, I don’t care 
what I eat, I leave that to the men.’ Leaving greediness aside, 
everyone ought to care what they eat, especially in order that 
they may be better able to provide suitable food for others. 
Perhaps, in a state of society where labour was properly 
apportioned between the two sexes, it would turn out that the 
work of both ordering and cooking the dinner devolved upon the 
men, seeing it is they who care most about it. It is already 
abundantly clear that men make the best cooks. But so long as 
this work is left to women, they must give their minds to it and 
do it as well as it can be done. No long list of honours won by 
the students of any college will justify insufficient, unappetising 
and badly cooked food. Nothing will do more harm to the cause 
of the higher education of women than any justification for the 
idea that their health suffers from their studies, and that the 
women who organise those studies set an insufficient value on the 
domestic side of life.” 

In an interesting paper on “The Authenticity of Ancient 
Literature, Secular and Sacred,” Bishop Welldon sets himself 
to show by certain conspicuous instances how much more evi- 
dence there is for the books of the New Testament than for 
some classical books. The case of Homer is tolerably familiar, 
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but Bishop Welldon does well to recall the curious case of 
Mr. J. W. Ross, who in 1878 made an elaborate attempt to 
prove that the Annals of Tacitus were a fifteenth-century 
forgery. Bishop Welldon sets outs his reasoning at length, 
“not that it seems to me conclusive—for I think it wholly 
absurd—but because it corresponds with the reasoning of the 
advanced Higher Critics upon the books of the Bible, and 
especially of the Old Testament,” and because he believes 
Ross's case against the Annals to be stronger than the case 
against much which has been critically challenged in the Old 
Testament, and far stronger than any possible case which can 
be made out against any part of the Epistles of St. Paul or 
the Gospel which bears the name of St. John.——Amongst 
other articles, we may note Mr. Basil Tozer’s plea for the 
reform of our burial law in order to guard against the dangers 
of premature burial; Mr. Frank Foxcroft’s description of the 
American Sunday newspaper, which he holds responsible for 
promoting the increasing secularisation of Sunday; and Mr. 
J. A. R. Marriott’s paper on “Oxford and the Nation,” in 
which he fully discusses the question of the extension of the 
benefits of University education to the working classes. The 
problem, in his view, is largely one of means, and he looks 
forward hopefully to its solution once the seriousness of the 
demand is realised. 


In the National Review Mr. Garvin discusses the Australian 
tariff under the heading of “ Preference or McKinleyism.” 
His chief point is that there is no ground for surprise in what 
has happened. The Government had fair warning, and Mr. 
Chamberlain predicted the alternatives. Mr. Garvin finds it 
* impossible to understand the chorus of perverse, provocative, 
unworthy comment. The critics ought to have reversed their 
mental attitude. They ought not to have been surprised at 
the stiffness of the tariff. They ought to have been 
genuinely surprised that it contained any provision for 
preferences at all.” At the same time, his rebukes of ortho- 
dox Free-traders and timid Tariff Reformers—including 
the Times—are tempered by some notable admissions,— 
e.g., that Mr. Deakin, spite of his splendid Imperial states- 
manship and prodigious intellectual force, “has to reckon 
with his constituents”; that “ Australian McKinleyism” is 
“a leap in the dark,” and may have to be modified. The 
article is written with Mr. Garvin's usual fervour and 
rhetorical vigour, but it is noteworthy that he practically 
leaves out of consideration the large and growing body of 
public opinion in Australia which is hostile to the new tariff. 
—We can well understand why the “Irish Nationalist” 
who has contributed the article on “The Passing of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party ” has preferred to remain anonymous. 
Of his nationality there can be no doubt, but his Nationalism 
is of a curiously Ishmaelite quality. Mr. Redmond’s oppor- 
tunism is the chief subject of his mordant satire, but Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O'Brien fare little if at all better at his 
sacrilegious hands. Mr. Munro Ferguson, M.P., once more 
slays the slain in his dissection of the Scottish Small Land- 
holders Bill; but his criticism is by no means altogether 
destructive, and he admits that there is room for a large 
und comprehensive policy on practical lines for dealing with 
Scotland outside the crofting area. Major G. F. MacMunn, 
who accompanied the Committee organised by the National 
Service League, gives an interesting account of their visit 
to Switzerland. The aim of those who promoted the visit and 
their attitude towards Mr. Haldane’s scheme are well summed 
up in the following paragraph :— 








“The National Service League, and all those who follow Lord 
toberts’s crusade, readily admit that as a masterly organisation, 
so far as strength and distribution are concerned, the new scheme 
can only be admired, and that as a permanent objective in the 
way of numbers it is all we want. It is to the method of filling 
the corps, successful though it may be, that they take exception. 
The object of their crusade is to mould the national character, 
which is so suffering under the strain of modern industrialism, 
by a patriotic cult and the short military training that has 
proved cso successful in Switzerland. ‘They want to provide 
trained men over and above those ear-marked for defensive 
corps, so that when, in trouble, the nation needs men and 
men flock to the call, they may come as men having know- 
ledge, and not as encumbrances. The filling of an adequate 
home defence army is a very small portion of their platform, 
and because an able organiser is successful in this, the 
smaller act, it does not follow that their aspirations are 
attained, though they rejoice that our military plans are on 
an improved footing. They wish to educate the nation so that 
it shall of its own accord say to its Government: ‘ We are 





re 
satisfied with the numbers and organisation of the troops that 
you provide, but we see that you cannot get full efficiency with 
voluntary enlistment. We wish you to pass every lad through 
your territorial army, not only so that you may exact a higher 
standard, but so that our lads may learn self-discipline, from the 
hooligan of the slums, to the lounger in the wealthy parts of the 
cities, and that our country may have a trained people to call to 
its wars abroad when it turns in its fear or its wrath.’ It was in 
furtherance of this creed that the National Service League invited 
so many of the Labour and Socialist Party to see in the Swiss 
mirror the difference between patriotic service and the dreaded 
militarism.” 
—— The editor in his “ Episodes of the Month” blesses the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, hails the secession of the Times 
military correspondent from the “ blue-water” school, and 
indulges in picturesque obloquy at the expense of the Premier, 
Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Birrell. We note that while con. 
demning the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act as unnecessary, he 
cordially approves of the courageous action taken by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

Professor Milyoukov in “The Case of the Second Duma” 
in the October Contemporary rebuts the contention of the 
reactionaries and of Dr. Dillon,—viz., that the Duma by its 
illegal acts and revolutionary sympathies rendered its dissolu- 
tion inevitable. He shows the extraordinary difficulties by 
which the “Cadets”—the leading party—were beset, being 
violently attacked by both extreme parties, and maintains that 
their aims were moderate and their methods businesslike. The 
weakest part of their case is their attitude in regard to the 
proposed censure of political murders, but even here Professor 
Milyoukov makes it clear they had good tactical reasons for 
refusing discussion. The pith of his argument, however, is to 
be found in the statement that the real cause of the Govern- 
ment’s dissatisfaction with the Duma was the democratic spirit 
which inspired the whole of its legislative work. He attributes 
the dissolution largely to the social influence possessed by the 
reactionary clique :— 

“From the point of view of this clique the more successfully 

the Duma’s work proceeded, the more dangerous it became and 
the more urgent became the necessity for its dissolution. We 
have the assertion of members of this party that for them the 
greatest danger lay in a ‘correct’ Duma, a quietly working 
representative assembly, and that they always preferred a revolu- 
tionary to a moderate Duma because the former was easier to 
deal with.” 
In conclusion, the writer gives some remarkable statistics to 
prove the reactionary revolution worked by the new Electoral 
Law, the introduction of which was a violent infringement of 
the Fundamental Laws. Under the new franchise the vote of 
a wealthy land proprietor is on an average fifty times as 
powerful as the vote of a small burgess. Mr. J. A. Hobson 
contributes a most instructive and valuable paper on “The 
Swiss Referendum asan Instrument of Democracy.” We can 
only note some of his conclusions. One of the most striking is 
that the Referendum in practice “discloses a truly serviceable 
strain of conservatism in the people.” He sums up the three 
advantages claimed for the Referendum in its effect upon the 
course of legislation as follows :— 

“(1) That it provides a remedy for intentional or unintentional 
misrepresentation on the part of elected legislatures and secures 
laws conformable to the actual will of the majority. 

(2) That it enhances the popular confidence in the stability of 
aw. 
wea) That it eliminates much waste of political energy by 
enabling proposals of unknown value to be submitted separately 
to a quantitative test.” 

But the final and weightiest claim for the Referendum, as 
attested by Swiss experience, is 

“The training in the art of government it gives the people. It 
may indeed be questioned whether a people whose direct con- 
tribution to self-government consists in a single vote cast at 
intervals of several years, not for a policy or even for a measure, 
but for a party or a personality, can be or is capable of becoming 
a genuinely self-governing people. Some amount of regular 
responsibility for concrete acts of conduct is surely as essential 
to the education of a self-reliant people as of a self-reliant 
individual. To the intelligent Swiss democrat it never occurs to 
base his democracy upon a doctrine of infallibility of the people. 
The people, he is aware, make mistakes; the Referendum offers 
more opportunity to make mistakes and therefore to learn from 
their mistakes than 1s furnished under purely representative 
government. But he holds that the obligation imposed on each 
citizen to take a direct part in the making of the laws he is called 
upon to obey is essential to the reality of popular self-govern- 
ment.” 

Miss Edith Sellers gives a lively character sketch of 
M. Demetrius Sturdza, the Roumanian Premier. She passes 
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lightly over the thorny question of the treatment of the Jews, 
and lays especial stress on his work as a financial reformer. 
Miss Sellers’s appreciation reaches its climax in the following 
passage :— 

“ M. Sturdza works just as hard when out of office as when in, 

the only difference being that when out of office he preaches 
reforms, and when in, he makes them. Unfortunately he is never 
in office for long at a time; for that he is much too staunch a 
reformer, much too conscientious a leader; for that he expects a 
little too much, perhaps, from his fellows.” 
—tThe arguments against the new marriage law based on 
alleged Scriptural prohibition are examined and rejected by 
the Rev. W. E. Addis, while Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency 
sums up the controversy very much on the lines of the Bishop 
of Carlisle, appealing to the Church to reserve her forces for 
great issues, and not fritter them away in a cause that has no 
ultimate merits. “The whole issue was one not of morals but 
of social convenience, and that is a question for the nation and 
not for the Church to decide. And the nation has decided.” 
—We regret that we must reserve comment on Sir William 
Ramsay's striking article on“ Paulinism in the Graeco-Roman 
World.” ‘The views enunciated are so bold, and in some cases, 
as in dealing with the question of persecution, so original, that 
it is impossible to render justice to them in a brief summary. 
The republication of these articles in book-form is no doubt 
only a question of time, and will enable us to return to the 
subject under more favourable conditions. 


Mr. Yerburgh’s article in the Fortnighily on “ Small 
Holdings” is written with a moderation not usually associated 
with discussions of the land question. The writer, although 
in favour of experiments, does not think that the face of the 
country is going to be altered all at once, as some strenuous 
politicians seem to expect. Mr. Yerburgh points out that 
rural depopulation in England cannot be entirely due to our 
existing land system. M. Méline has shown that in France 
there is the same tendency as there is here for people to leave 
the country and go into the towns. If this is so in a country 
of small holdings and peasant-proprietors, it does not look as 
if our system of land tenure were entirely to blame for the 
exodus. Mr. Yerburgh considers that the true way for the 
State to help in this matter is for County Councils to lend 
money to enable existing landlords to subdivide large farms 
and equip them as small holdings. He would also help 
Co-operative Societies to buy land to be let out in small 
quantities. Sir George Arthur discusses “The Soldier as 
Student,” showing how important education is to all branches 
of the Army. With regard to the men, we are told that a 
very successful experiment was made by Captain Swayne of a 
course of study for non-commissioned officers. Military and 
general subjects were taught. The commanding officers 
testified to the advancement of the men, who worked with 
great keenness and industry. Although Captain Swayne 
received the thanks of the Army Council for the results he 
had achieved, the school was given up owing to lack of 
funds. An interesting account is given of the special course 
which was started at the London School of Economics last 
January, and attended by thirty-one officers. Commercial 
subjects were studied, and the Director of the school asserted 
that no class of students could have worked more assiduously 
and with greater enthusiasm. In emphasising the importance 
of the study of commercial affairs, Mr. Mackinder, the 
Director, in an address reminded his hearers that whereas the 
London and North-Western Railway has gross annual receipts 
of £15,000,000, the business of the War Office amounts every 
year to more than twice that sum.——Mrs. Macdonald Goring 
brings to a conclusion her account of a children’s society of 
“The Friends of Living Creatures,” in which Ruskin took a 
great interest. His letters, of which a number are printed 
here, show the sentimental side of his character. There is an 
amusing account of a meeting of the children who formed the 
society at Bedford Park, when the great man _ presided. 
Ruskin was called upon to decide the much-debated question 
whether it was lawful for a member of the society when 
at the seaside to catch shrimps. The decision come to was 
that, as these creatures were wholesome food, it was allowable 
to catch them “ with as much consideration as possible for the 
shrimps,” 

A most interesting account is given in Blackwood by Mr. 
Weigall, the Chief Inspector of Antiquities in Egypt, of the 
discovery of the tomb of Akhnaton, Not that the tomb and 








mummy of this Pharaoh were of themselves of greater value 
than those of other finds. But the extraordinary character 
of this young man who ruled Egypt some two thousand four 
hundred years ago makes this discovery of last year of very 
great value. Akhnaton began to reign when he was fifteen, 
and at once entered into a religious revolution. The Syrian 
sun-god Aton was proclaimed the only deity, and Akhnaton 
his high priest. This, of course, raised the hostility of that 
powerful and conservative hierarchy, the priests of Amon-Ra 
at Thebes. A temple dedicated to Aton was begun at Karnac, 
but eventually the young King chose a new site by the Nile, 
and there built a temple, a palace for himself, and houses for 
his nobles. On the cliffs surrounding the new temple were 
inscriptions recording the oath of Pharaoh that he would 
never leave the place, but devote himself to the religion of 
Aton. This religion was something more than sun-worship, 
for Aton was the mysterious life-giving power of which the 
sun was the symbol. Mr. Weigall says :— 

“The youthful High Priest called upon his followers to search 

for their god not in the confusion of~ battle or behind the smoke 
of human sacrifices, but amidst the flowers and trees, amidst the 
wild duck and the fishes. He preached an enlightened nature- 
study: he was perhaps the first apostle of the Simple Life. He 
strove to break down conventional religion, and ceaselessly urged 
his people to worship in Truth, simply, without an excess of 
ceremonial.” 
We are also given some extracts from one of the hymns to 
Aton, and are told that this hymn contains several verses 
almost identical with Psalm civ. For ten years Akhnaton 
reigned and preached this gentle religion; after his death the 
old priesthood of Amon-Ra resumed its sway. Sir George 
Scott writes an account of a punitive expedition which 
operated somewhere on the frontiers of India not far 
from the sea. The article is called “ Needs Explaining,” 
and if the incidents narrated actually occurred the title is 
most appropriate. The General commanding the expedition 
thought only of the honours that might be conferred on him, 
but fretted because he considered that he was being used 
for police work. A camp was pitched near a river in a 
dense jungle, aud one day a shot from the bush hit his 
wash-hand basin. In answer to this there was confused 
firing into the tangled vegetation around the camp, and a 
party of bluejackets who accompanied the expedition let off 
rockets. One of these fell short and plunged into the river, 
where it turned a somersault and returned to the camp, 
going straight for the General’s tents, which it set on fire. ‘T'o 
avenge the outrage of the wash-hand basin the General deter- 
mined to occupy a village near by. This was easily wccom- 
plished, for it was deserted. Somehow or other, without any 
one knowing exactly how, fighting began at different places 
round the empty village. The troops fired upon one another, 
and the artillery discharged shells at random, which were 
more dangerous to their friends than to the enemy. Nobody 
knew what had happened, and the column returned to camp. 
The General explained everything so well in his despatch that 
he got a C.B. Other members of the expedition refrained 
from asking questions, as too many things “needed ex- 
plaining.” 

The modern Socialist is rapidly abandoning representative 
government. This is clearly seen in the notes on current 
events in the Albany Review. In an account of the Govern- 
ment’s English Land Bill, the writer, after indulging in a, 
panegyric on the intellect and character of Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt, says:—‘“ His Bill was a distinctly moderate one 
and the prominence assigned to the County Councils, as 
compared with the national Commissioners on the one hand, 
and the Parish Councils on the other, detracts rather seriously 
from its democratic character, and may impede its working.” 
From this it would seem as if a County Council—which is 
elected by a wider electorate than Parliament—is an undemo- 
cratic and obscurantist body. It is quite possible that many 
County Councils are neither progressive nor enlightened, bat 
it is the fault of the electors if they are so. If freedom is out 
of date, is it to be replaced by an autocracy of journalistic 
Socialists? It is quite true to say that you must sometimes 
teach people to use their freedom, but you must not lay the 
blame for their inaction upon their political opponents.—— 
Some unpublished letters by Lafcadio Hearn are interesting 
for the appreciation they show of Mr. Kipling’s writings, It 
was a shock to Hearn to find both Mr. Kipling and Mr, 
Swinburne “sinning against justice” in the matter of the 
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Boer War. It was old Japan that so entirely won the heart 
of Hearn, for the new order he disliked, as this outspoken 
letter shows -— 

“ Japanese officialdom is not lovable, and it is Oriental when 

unpleasant. ‘Here, if you don’t like things, get out! Here’s 
your salary.’ On the contrary, it suddenly becomes coaxing, 
caressing, infinitely sweet, and invites you out for multitudinous 
insult. Then you are suddenly surrounded by smiling combina- 
tions unimagined and unimaginable, and softly struck in a 
hundred ways. A knock-down blow is nothing to it. I pity a 
man of letters in the Government service in Tokyo! Lasciate 
ogni speranza, etc.” 
Lady Bell writes an amusing article on “Our Present 
Vocabulary.” It is a protest against the absurd fashion of 
undergraduates’ abbreviations and the fashionable young 
lady’s silly use of words. Lady Bell is most anxious that 
girls should be taught not only to write but speak. She says 
nothing about boys learning as well. Does she consider male 
speech beyond hope? 

In the United Service Magazine for October, under the 
heading “Official Opinion on Defence,” Sir Charles Dilke 
contributes what is in effect a review of Sir George Clarke's 
writings on the problems of Imperial defence, including his 
latest volume, that on Fortification, a republication of a 
work originally given to the world eighteen years ago. Sir 
Charles Dilke points out that it is comforting to the taxpayer 
to learn “that so competent an authority, speaking from the 
highest possible knowledge of the facts, public and secret, is 
persuaded that we stand far better now in actual and poten- 
tial naval superiority than we stood eleven years ago when he 
was already satisfied.” Sir Charles Dilke ends his article by 
some criticisms of what is generally called “The Dilke 
Return,” though he disclaims responsibility for its form. It 
is unwise, he suggests, to give numbers, say of battleships. 
* All numbers must mislead the unenlightened portion of the 
public.”——An article likely to call forth a good deal of 
criticism is “ Decentralisation and the Defence of India,” by 
Colonel L. J. H. Grey. The author begins by the following 
notable quotation from one of Lord Salisbury’s letters :— 

“In a letter to Lord Lytton, of the 9th June, 1876, Lord Salis- 

bury spoke of the masses in India as being ‘for the most part 
politically asleep to expect political support in a pinch 
from the natives of India, as a consequence and recognition of 
good government, is an optimist’s dream...... The literary 
class—a deadly legacy from Metcalfe and Macaulay—are politically 
alive enough; but under the most favourable circumstances they 
never give any political strength to a state...... In India 
they cannot be anything else than opposition in quiet times, 
rebels in time of trouble. There remains the aristocracy. ..... 
If they are with us, we can hardly be upset.’” 
Colonel Grey’s plea for decentralisation, which he thinks 
should be carried so far as the formation of new Native 
States out of what is now British territory, strikes us as 
singularly ill-judged,—nay, fantastic. He actually recom- 
mends it on the ground that ‘t would make the complete 
evacuation of India more easy should such a course ever be 
determined on. Evacuation is a policy which should, in our 
opinion, never even be discussed, much less prepared for in 
any sort of way. The shortest road to ruin is to regard the 
Empire as some day doomed to perish. The British people 
do not mean to abandon India. 








NOVELS. 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX.* 
PARTICULARISM in fiction bas its drawbacks as well as its 
advantayes, and of the defects of its qualities we have had 
no lack of examples of recent years. But as illustrated in 
the works of “Q” the method is so purged of parochialism 
as to leave no room for cavil. In him one finds the happy 
union of wide culture with concentration of view. He limits 
his scene, but he brings to bear upon it a mind enriched with 
wide reading, a pen that is scholarly yet never pedantic, and 
a keen eye for the rich possibilities of adventure and romance 
that underlie the daily round and common task of modern 
life. His books are a perpetual and effective protest against 
the school of rural realists. Whatever his views may be 
in the abstract, in practice he is an uncompromising upholder 
of the view that the subject-matter of art involves careful, 
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and even fastidious, selection. “Q’s” method of selection 
is often fanciful and capricious, but he never fails to 
exhibit his unconquerable admiration for the old-fashioned 
virtues. Again, while there is generally a vein of melo. 
drama in “Q's” work, it is restrained and tempered by 
the saving grace of humour. But we have dwelt on former 
occasions on the surprising combination of agreeable 
qualities which marks his novels, and must pass on tog 
brief consideration of the special claims of the volume before 
us. In a sense the writer breaks new ground, for though the 
scene is laid within the confines of Cornwall, it is shifted in 
the present instance to the Scilly Islands. The period ig, 
roughly speaking, some thirty-five or forty years back, and 
the motive is provided by the inevitable friction arising 
between the new “Lord Proprietor” and the Military Cem. 
mandant. Major Vigoureux, the officer in questien, a middle. 
aged bachelor who had served with distinction in the Crimea, 
is placed in a peculiarly delicate position. The garrison hag 
been disbanded, much of his authority and the most valuable 
of his perquisites have been swept away, but he is still 
retained as Governor, and though conscience is always 
pricking him to resign what has become a sinecure, as the 
sole support of a widowed sister he cannot afford to surrender 
what is practically his only source of income. Indeed, as it is, 
he is reduced to all sorts of humiliating shifts to make both 
ends meet. But in all these straits and subterfuges the 
Major commands our unreserved admiration for bis uncom- 
plaining fortitude, his stoical reserve, his chivalrous con- 
sideration for others. The opening chapters of this island 
comedy are as good as anything that “Q” has done, and that 
is saying a great deal. With the advent of the amazing lady 
from the sea, Vashti Cara, a farmer’s daughter who left the 
islands as a girl of fifteen and returned from America at 
thirty with a fortune, the story enters on a phase which 
borders on the miraculous. Vashti is perhaps the most 
amazing person, given her antecedents, in the whole gallery 
of fantastic portraits painted by “Q.” Prima donna, woman 
of fashion, athlete, able at a pinch to steer an Atlantic liner 
through the most perilous waters on the coast, to manage a 
heavy rowboat single-handed, to climb cliffs like a cat, and 
to swim like a fish—Vashti imposes a heavy drain on 
the credulity of the most benevolent reader, and it is 
a signal proof of “Q's” fine persuasiveness that he not 
only reconciles us to this extraordinary apparition, but 
contrives to invest her with considerable powers of enchant- 
ment. Vashti ultimately is the dea ex machind of the plot; 
but along interval elapses between her sensational landing 
and the final exploit which leads to the reconciliation of the 
Major and the “ Lord Proprietor,” and in the course of that 
interval the Major is brought to the verge of beggary by 
entertaining this irresistible but expensive siren. As for the 
sequel, “ Q,” always an artist in omission, refrains from any 
positive statement, but the epilogue clearly hints that the 
good Major—who has much in him to remind us of Colonel 
Newcome—obtained his heart’s desire and lived happily ever 
afterwards. 





A Close Ring. By Miss Betham-Edwards. (J. W. Arrowsmith 
and Co., Bristol. 6s.)—Miss Betham-Edwards takes us over ground 
with which she has an unsurpassed familiarity. The “close 
ring” is a clan of Burgundian families, all related to each other, 
all interested in the staple industry of Burgundy,—the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. We are introduced to it in pre-phylloxera days, 
and the coming of that pest leads up to the catastrophe. But the 
plot is not meant to go for much; the speciality of the book is 
the lively picture of French provincial life. Much, of course, 
turns on French customs of marriage. Ilda Miot is the self- 
possessed demoiselle, fully conscious of her advantages, more 
than passable good looks and a more than ordinary dot, quite 
capable of holding her own, but not too proud to learn; only 
fate is too strong for her. On the other hand, the rebellion 
against these conventions is effectively represented by Armand. 
But the book is full of excellent portraits. 


Miss Mona. By Dorothy V. Horace Smith. (Methuen and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—This novel, if it can be called a novel, is not for all 
readers. It does not give dramatic situations, or even incidents, 
both things which may be reasonably demanded. Writers who 
dispense with them take up a difficult position. They have to do 
their moralising and reflecting very well, even superlatively well, 
if they are to be independent of a reader’s humours and tastes, 
Miss Dorothy Smith will scarcely take all votes; now and them 
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ghe may verge on the trite; but she appears to us to have a certain 
insight and quiet strength which some day may bring about a 
really considerable performance. There are two protagonists in the 
story, a quiet doer of his duty, the other a man of great successes. 
“Miss Mona” plays the part of an intelligent Chorus, 

Reapasis Novers.—An English Girl. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A tale of present-day life, with some 
vigoreus sketehes of society in England and the United States. 
— Through Wintry Terrors. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—A story of the “De Profundis” kind, with just a 
gleam of light at the end.——Name of Garland. By W. Pett 
Ridge. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The “name of Garland” is not 
a passport to favour, though Wiunie does her best for it. A most 
entertaining story with a serious undertone. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under ibis heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved forweview in other forms. ] 








In the series of “The Golden Poets,” Edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net), we have Poems of 
Shelley, Selected and with Introduction by Professor J. Churton 
Collins. Professor Collins’s introduction is as full of imterest 
and suggestion as we expected to find it, and where he deals with 
the literary qualities of the poems we have no adverse criticism 
to offer. On the contrary, we get a quite remarkable insight and 
power of appreciation. But his estimate of Shelley as a moralist 
we do not understand. He begins with a most unsparing 
denunciation of William Godwin’s ethical theories. ‘“ Monstrous 
hypotheses ” lead to “equally monstrous conclusions”; the man 
was “entirely destitute of what Coleridge calls the illumination 
of the heart.” “Such,” goes on Professor Collias, “ was Shelley's 
master, and such the work which furnished him with every tenet 
of his social and politieal gospel.” How, then, can we accept 
what follows a few pages later on: “To say indeed that as an 
idealist and a prophet he has and must always have a foremost 
place among the hierophants of the religion ef humanity, and 
that he was the pioneer of almost all those movements which 
have during the last sixty or seventy years changed the face of 
social life, would be to say no more than is strictly his due ”? 
The selection includes “ Alastor”; “The Revolt of Islam” (Dedica- 
tion, 1-14; Canto II., 2-14; VL, 29-38, 46-53; XII, 84-41); 
“ Prinee Athanase ”; “‘ Rosalind and Helen” (230 lines); “Julian 
and Maddalo”; extracts from “ Prometheus Unbound,” “The 
Cenci,” and “Hellas”; “The Mask of Anarchy”; “ Epipsychi- 
dion”; “ Adonais”; and seventy-six pages of “Lyrics and Minor 





Poems.” “The Witeh of Atlas” is given, and some of the 
“Early Poems.” Professor Churton Collins has added a few 
notes. 

Punch Library of Humour. Edited by J. A. Hammerton. 


25 vols. (Carmelite House, E.C, £2 5s. 2d. cash.)—The plan of this 
republication of Punch, or rather of a selection from Punch—the 
sixty-six volumes would run into something like fifty thoneand 
pages—is to sort the fun, and put each kind into a compartment 
of its own We have, for instance,“ Mr. Punch with Rod and 
Gun,” “In the Highlands,” “On the Continong,” “Scotch 
Humour,” “ Society ” (with Du Maurier very much to the fore), 
“Railway Book,” “Hook of Sports,” and, of course, “Golf 
Stories.” There have been various republications of Punch, each 
with its own merits. The chronological arrangement has the 
obvious advantage of showing the development of humour, 
especially in its artistic aspect; how interesting the contrast 
between John Leech and E. T. Reed! This compartment system 
has its own merits,—the continuity of subject is distinctly 
attractive, and the moderate size of the volume does not permit 
us to grow weary. This last quality of moderate size counts for 
much. The books go easily into the pocket, and it is no small 
gain to be able to choose the special companion which may best 
suit the occasion. 


Wild Life in Australia. By W. H. Dudley Le Souéf. (Whit- 
combe and Tombs. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Le Souéf is the Director of the 
Zoological Gardens, Melbourne, and this book contains the story 
of several expeditions to different parts of Australia, but is, of 
course, entirely devoted to the observation of the wild creatures 
and remarks on their habits. We are often reminded of Frank 
Buckland by Mr. Le Souéf’s wealth of illustration and gift of 
lucid expression. He has not, perhaps, the humour so inseparably 
connected with the personality and writings of Buckland, 
but one is struck by the same power of observation, a 
sort of double sight which enables the born naturalist to 





see and understand so much that to the average man is 
visible and yet not obvious, Australia is famous for her birds, 
and most of the hundred and seventy excellent photographs 
are devoted to them. Nor can the birds complain of the lack 
of distinction in the names allotted to them. The settler’s 
imagination, stimulated by the weirdness and mystery of the 
continent, has given even beautiful, as well as quaint, names to 
some. The “Twelve Apostles” bird is peculiar; but the shining 
starling and the singing honey-eater are both expressive and 
poectical. We have no doubt Wild Life in Australia will recall 
their wanderings to old travellers, and also furnish a pleasant 
guide and introduction to the life of the bush and the ranges. 


Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation: New 
Series, XVIIT. (John Murray. 5s. net.)—After personal notices 
of Lord Maenaghten and the late Lord Davey come nine articles 
on legal subjects. Among these are “The Commune System in 
Austria,” “Ottoman Law,” “Criminal Appeal ” (not favourable to 
the legislation enacted), and “The Colonial Conference and 
Naturalisation.” The lay reader will probably find the “ Notes” 
the most interesting part of the Journal. Here are some 
examples. In the seven chief capitals of Europe the average 
time of detention of untried prisoners was between three and 
four months. Anti-Socialists will be dismayed at the summary 
of the Labour Bulletin. In the Cochin State there are eight 
systems of law at work. Of course they come into conflict. The 
New South Wales Parliament suspended a Member accused of 
corruption, and was overruled by the Chief Justice. A farmer 
in Illinois refused shelter to a sick cattle-dealer with whom he 
presumably had a difference. The man was nearly frozon to 
death, and brought an action for damages, and the Court upheld 
his claim. 


How Does it Feel to be Old? By Edward Marston. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Marston discourses 
pleasantly on the feelings of old age. He has not much to 
complain of. His hearing—he is in his eighty-third year, he tells 
us—is unimpaired, and his sight adequately preserved, though he 
finds himself obliged to use long-distance spectacles. Probably 
much younger men would find that they lose a good deal un- 
consciously in sharpness ef outline and brilliancy ef colon: by not 
using them. The loss ef memory troubles him. Here ave always 
makes itself felt, and it can hardly fail to be a painful experience. 
The measure of sleep is not satisfactory. To go to bed at 1030 
and to remain awake till 2.30 looks like a grievous affliction. 
Wakefulness in the morning is far more endurable. One cannot 
help asking,—Why go to bed if you are sure not to sleep? 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Oo. have published another instalment 
—fifty volumes—of their ‘‘ Everyman’s Library” (ls. net per 
vol.) The choice seems to be very well made, not only for the 
acknowledged favourites which it gives, in excellent form and 
with introductions adding much to the value, but for some books 
which it is not an obvious thing to include. No publisher can 
afford to be insensible to the literary charm of an expired copy- 
right; but Messrs, Dent do not consider it indispensable. 
So Dr. Francis Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty, revised 
by the author, is included; and this is a book which is not for 
every reader, though it will be welcome to a considerable public. 
Among the books on what we may describe as the higher 
level are twelve volumes of John Ruskin’s works,—Modern 
Painters, The Stones of Venice, Sesame and Lilies, &c., with Intro- 
ductions by Lionel Cust, L. March Phillips, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge; Shelley’s Poetical Works, 2 vols., with Introduction by 
A. H. Koszul; Stanley’s Eastern Church, with Introduction by A. J, 
Grieve, M.A.; Hakluyt’s Voyages (Vols. I. and IL, out of an 
intended eight), with Introduction by John Masefield. Fiction is 
bound to occupy the greatest amount of space in an enterprise 
of this kind. In this province we have ten volumes of Dickens, 
including Pickwick, Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chuzslewit, and 
David Copperfield. To these Mr. G. K. Chesterton, as clever as 
ever, and perhaps not so provoking as we sometimes find him, 
contributes introductions. He is a “ Dickensian ”—if he does not 
mind being so styled—of the very first class, and these criticisms 
show him at his best. We are heartily at one with him in his 
estimate of Dora and Agnes in David Copperfield. But with regard 
to Dora, surely she was not always the silly creature of the later 
chapters. She talks quite smartly in the garden at Norwood, 
Other examples of fiction are Louisa Alcott’s Little Women and 
Good Wives and Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. 


Outline Lessons for Bands of Mercy. By O. E. Symonds, 
(Skeffington and Son. 2s. net.)—A few words of praise are due 
to this little book. Want of thought is the cause of much cruelty 
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to animals, and here children are taught to think. The lessons 
rouse their imaginations and help them to realise what animals 
dependent on them feel. One of the means used is to appeal to 
the children’s sympathy by showing them that these creatures 
feel and think in something of the way that they themselves do. 
We all know this is so in the case of dogs, cats, and horses; 
but few realise it of sheep. There is the story, for instance, of 
how one sheep went to fetch another that had not heard the 
shepherd’s call. (It seoms a mistake to speak of our “having 
got into the way of driving our sheep it used not to be 
80 in old days.” In the East the shepherd still goes before; in 
the West he has always gone behind; and there is doubtless a 
good reason.) The children would have been interested by being 
told how sheep, possibly alone among animals, have a regular 
game of “ King in the Castle.” 


Messrs. Anthony Trehernoe and Co. send us The Dover Road, by 
Charles G. Harper (1s. 6d. net). It is one of a series of “ Miniature 
Road Books” by a writer whose name is well known in connexion 
with the subject. It contains an account, illustrated with draw- 
ings, of the notable places on the road, and has a map by 
way of frontispiece. The dimensions of the book are 33 in., 
2} in., 1 in. 


Electric-Power Users’ Handbook. By P. Hunter-Brown. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—“ The object of this book,” we find in 
the preface, “is to help those who are in any way connected with 
electrical plant, but who have not had the benefit of a regular 
training in electrical engineering.” It gives instruction as to the 
setting up and running of plant, and the diagnosis of faults. 


We may commend to those interested in the subject The Oficial 
Report of the Second National Poultry Conference, Edited by 
Edward Brown (12 Hanover Square). 


Scuoot-Booxs.—Decursus Primus, by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D, (Mac- 
millan and Co., 2s. 6d.), is a “First Latin Grammar with Exer- 
cises,” the exercises being both Latin-English and English-Latin. 
——Dom Basilio, by Professor Schilling (F. Hodgson, 2s. 6d.), is a 
reading-book to the author’s “Spanish Grammar,” and is specially 
intended as a help to conversation and correspondence.——In 
the “Pitt Press Series” (Cambridge University Press, 2s.) we 
have Quentin Durward, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by W. Murison, M.A. The editor has, we see, availed 
himself of the best authorities on the subject.——The “New 
English Reading Books” (Horace Marshall and Son) are in four 
books, containing respectively Fairy Tales (1s.), Nature Myths 
(1s.), Stories of the Sea (1s. 3d.), and Heroic Times (1s. 6d.) They 
appear under the editorship of C. L. Thomson.——In the 
“Carmelite Classics” (same publishers, 3d.) we have The 
Prologue to Piers Plowman, Edited by C. T. Onions, M.A.——In 
the “ Dale Readers” (George Philip and Son, 1s. 3d.) we have 
Book II., Written by Nellio Dale, with New Pictures by Walter 
Crane. 


New Enprrions.—Santa Teresa: her Life and Times. By 
Gabriella Cunninghame Graham. (Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 
——The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. By W.C. Lefroy. (Seeley 
and Co. 2s. net.)—An excellent little book, written in a most 
sympathetio spirit, and first published just five-and-twenty years 
ago.—Josiah Wedgwood: Master Potter. By A. H. Church, 
F.R.S. (Same publishers, 2s. net.)—One of a series of “ Miniature 
Portfolio Monographs,” the work of an expert in these matters, 
—In the “ York Library” (G. Bell and Sons, 2s. net per vol.) 
The History of the Popes, by Leopold von Ranke, 3 vols.—— 
Soprano: @ Portrait and “ Whosoever Shall Ofend....” By F. 
Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. per vol.) ——In 
“ Nelson’s Library” (‘T. Nelson and Sons, 7d. net) His Grace, by 
W. E. Norris. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for October :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier's Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Economic Journal, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Girls Own Paper, Macmillan's Magazine, Knowledge, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Art Jvcurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the East 
and the Weet, the Munsey, tho Open Court, the American Journal 
of Mathematics, the Educational Review, the School World, the 








Quiver, the Indian World, the Busy Man's Magazine, Lancing 
College Magazine, the Feriodical, Women's Industrial News, the 
Hindustan Review, the Canadian Law Review, Mothers in Council, 
the African Monthly, the Journal of the Marine Biologicat 
Association, the Motorist, the Church Quarterly, the Parent; 
Review, Current Literature, the Navy League Journal, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, the Expository Times, the 
Statistical Jvurnal, the Homiletic Review, British Birds, 
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DESIGNS FREE 


SOLID 











These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Ilius- 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADEBNHALL STREET, E.C. 





LEA & 
PERRINS' 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


SY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & GLOGKS 


APPOINTMENT All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0.'3 
anufacture now the annex ‘rade-Mar'! 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE {ree on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 








TRADE-MARK. 





You are invited 
to inspect the new specimen 
House furnished throughout 
in the Colonial Adam style 
for £250, and to write for 
Hamptons new book T 4, 
“Furnishing Schemes of 
Refinement and Character.” 


HAMPTON §S 





PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 





Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. MARINE. 


LIFE. 
Workmen's Compensation (inc!uding Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. . 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICK IN 

INSURANCE Tan Wout, 
COMPANY, LTD.; Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 

FIRE. LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 

ACCIDENT. —- 

BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 








——— oes 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
——>——__— 
OvuTsIDE Pace (when avaliable), FOURTEEN GUINBAS 


Pae wecccccesecesceces + «+++ £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 21 4 0 
Half-l'age (Column) ....-+.. 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ........ EE. 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 8% 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83. 
COMPANIES, 


Outside Page ..esccceveseses+ £16 16 O] Inside Page ..cccsccseeecees LUMA O 


Five lines (45 words) and under tn broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Ia a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an loch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a, an iach. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





CHOOL FOR SALE.—High-class Boarding School for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen, in a favourite health resort; Principal 
retiring; 23 boarders; —— nearly £2,400, net profit about £500; goodwill, 
£1,000; splendid premises, standing in large grounds.—For further particulars 
apply ‘*T 608,” care of Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.--No charge to 
purchasers. 


\O PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.— 

A Graduate of Oxford, in Holy Orders, with wide Preparatory School 
experience, desires a PARTNERSHIP in, or would take over, a good-vlass 
Preparatory School. Fees from —-. per annum; can bring 10 or 12 boys 
and capital. (iood school premises desirable. For further particulars, apply 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(jess wees EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary School (Mixed), 
Liskeard, to be opened in January next. Salary £200 per aunum, with a 
capitation grant of £1 for each pupil above fifty—Form of application an! 
further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all 
applications must be sent on or before the 21st October, 1907. 

F. B. PASCOE, Secretary. 


Education Office, Truro. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—The post of 
ORGANIST, CHOIR-TRAINER, and TEACHER of INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC will be VACANT after Christmas next. Candidates must be com- 
municant members of the Church of England and between 25 and 40 years of 
age. Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, snd unmarried men, would have 
ereeeee Sey by letter, with copies of testimonials only, to Rev. the 
ARDEN, 





NCUMBENT WANTED for very small Parish in 

SOMERSET. Suitable for a literary man requiring leisure. Incomo 

£150, will increase; thatched cottage soctesy —AgEW Patron, Box, 211, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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OU NT Y O F LONDON. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
ander-mentioned EY 
1, ASSISTANT-MASTER at the L.C.C. Sencen, M ..- eeeetel 
SCHOOL for BOYS to TEACH Ma MATHEMATICS and P 
2% LEC IN BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY at Loc ‘PADDING. 
TON TECHNICAL pag bg i ineluding the Secon Sehoo 
The candidate appoiated to the latter post will be Samoben) 
half his time to tenobing in the Seco School, and about half to evening 
and morning classes in the ite. The total teaching hours will 
not exceed 2 a week. 
The commenci 


ng in each case will be £150 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to &@ year. 
candbdaten ith et a eee Re — eae 
wit yr ee tment, f rie Glork of the Council, — 
e ent, from r uca- 

ton Gmc vi FB nny W.C., to whom they must be returned 


- later “, ree am. on 2th October, 1907, accompanied by copies of three 





testi of recent 

Candidates applying through the for the form of application should 
ee HI nt - slags 
Canvassing, cither directly oF indirectly, will be hokd to be a disqualification 


for em! 
Fall of salary attaching to the above-mentioned a i, 
ments will be published on 7th =r 1907, in the Renton Guenty Osun 


Resto, which can be Council’ 's Publishers, Messrs. Ps. 


SPECTATOR. 


QCzUk0E EDUCATION CORPORATION, 





[October 5, 1907, 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Mies CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 
er eS er e-eeD ant Comey 

‘erms. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


BrtPeregp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREBT. LONDON, W. 
j—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A 
TIFIC. INSTRUCTION 








COURSE OF Scie IN HYGIENE. 
R d by the Sani Inspector’s Examination Beard, 
The omnes is designed to furnish Training for Women 


Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Poll particulars on applieation te the PRINCIPA hs 





14d. an issue, or for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 2; 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Baducation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
lst Oeteber, 1907. 


NGINEERING.—An old -cotablished firm of Engineers 
in Laneashire, with modern rks and equipment, has VACANCIES 
—y two or three PREMIUM APPRENTICES. ‘erms and other particulars 
me 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 
of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration a time assured.—Box 203. The 
Spectator. 1 Weltineton Street. Strand Loedon. W.C. 
\O PAKEN'IS and GUARDIANS. ry Bd eoreny Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their ts for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good educati 


~y No 

SIDR ant seed tanned, Wien Deca eT a te 
LECTURES, dc. 

RITISH GONSTITUTION ASSOOIATION. 


To Urnoip Personat Lisgrty anp Persona, Responsisivrrr. 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL. 


obtained 
King and Son, 2 and 4Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, i 
postage, 





























B.C.A, LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o’clock, 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 


Oct. 14th.—“‘ Insurance for Old Age and Sickness in the German Empire.” 
By Mies Cuantotrs M, Masox.— Mr. S. Hutcumson Hanrnis in the Chair. 


Ticketa for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries ef the 
Association, at the Offiee, 23 Charing Cross. 


EOTURES ON ENGLISH AROETTEOTURE 
“an PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCH 
BRNBST RADFORD, LL.M. ae 
formerly ale of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 








Mr. Radford has recently lectured for the Education Department of the 
London County Council. 
For terms, and particulars of Courses, and Single Lectures, kindly apply to 
the Leeturer, 
1 Portland Villas, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
| ceaaitaaaas ace of LONDON: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
A PUBLIC INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
FRIDAY, OOTOBES Lith. at 5 o'clock, 
Professor G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., 
on 
“THE PRESENT POSITION OF PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY.” 
WALTER W. SETON, Secretary. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses P awn —BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and t for Students. Chmate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet — sea level. Good School a. Education on 


Modern lines; preparation for Public i 
Staff of Sistwenen, Visiting Secnahone. Terms roe AA, 


URBREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
hool for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
gea level in 45 acres of Sh 
olf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 

YHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, Thorough —— Bracing climate. Health carefully 
tudi = a Visiting and Resident Qualified 


Mistresses. oEAD-Mistit me tc DODD, late on the Stalf of the 
Ladies’ College, Ch h and Head-Mistress of the Preston High Scho l. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Prineipal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educative 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required. Hea lthy situation. Tennis, hoekey, &c. 


LKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.-—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 

Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 

pny playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
esis Sunng holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 
































OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S8, (late Director Liverpool Gymuasiom), Mrs, 
ALEXANDRR, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—'lo train ucated 
Women as Seientifie Teachers of Physical Ndneation. All branches and systemg 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, aud Mediea! Gymnastics, 
* a » Nygiene, Anatomy, and Siek "Nuvsing.. Gola and Silver Medals, 
to }, 


Is and Coll 

on ie with qualified teachers, — 

ALTH STUDENTS, - Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 

img as a profession are received as Health Studeuts for a speeial course of 

mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Ponecing, Swim. 

ming. Beneficial Exereises and Outdoor mes. Finishing Lessens can also 

be arranged for in all t hes of References permitted to Lerd 

Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Bey, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAIN NING COLLEGS, 
97 Lansdowne Road. ym atom, ~ STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to of Gy ties im Coblewes aud 
Sehools. The course of training pon att over 2 yours, aud ineludes Bduex tional 
and Medieal Gymnasties on the Swedish System, M Anatomy, Physi- 
elogy and Hygiene, Dancing, Feneing, Heokey, Lacrosse, Sriekot. Tennis, &e, 


NSTBY PH YSIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
WEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 


MISTRESSES. Gymnasties (Line ea System), gumes, daveing, veice pred uetion, 
t Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received fer curvature 


and en nem requiring eurative treatment. Send fer Prospeetus. 


























F ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Nerdy be Boer 
TALGARTH ROAD, bag od KENSINGTON. Recognised 4 Beard 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Mernte- 


fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur @. Symends.—For Prospectuses +, informa- 
tion coneggmng § Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss B. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buitdings. Gy te Cubicles, Hecke sy, Teunis, 
Sex-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacber for Physical Traiming; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practica! Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


KIT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—Sehool for the 
kD Danghters of SOTTEI cocisted tyne Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
€Eollege), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Stalf of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Speeial attentien 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting, High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Butire charge of P »ils from India and the Colonies. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
tress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House- Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
rospectuses, &c,, can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Co 


more Row, Birmingham. 
{\UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLs.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, C ntering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, pvear Newbur: Sp endid situation, 
southern = slope. Principals : LILY _HUGHES- JONES, MARY PEERS, 
P.B.H.S., and first-class Cer ad Pr ou application. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, September 26th 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 


Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
py tSSreseR HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
___ AUTUMN TERM from SE SEPTEMBER 23rd te DECEMBER 20th. 


CANON "WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BUARDING-SCHOUL for GIRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON, 

















Head-Mis 




















Church 
val Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Mise BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


S®. EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 


ef England. Ann 


“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. — Delightful Home Schoo _ 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Eutire charge 
Children with parents ae Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS - Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE, 


INGHOLT SOHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SyaeDey, See the 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE M 
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7 MONICA’S, Rroras AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
S KINGSWOOD, SUBREY. CIRENCESTER, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. Patron—H.M, KING oe VIL. 
Paxsipent—The BARL SPENCER, K.G. 
Fer Land-owners, ts. Surveyors. Agricul turists. i di bo. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resilient Specialists 
for Languages, A Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SP L DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HHATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHUROH OF BNGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOUK. 
Bpecial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
AINING BBPARTMENT for SHCONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HBAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. 


— a 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ST. GEORGH’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

An EXAMINATION for a SCHOLARSHIP of £60 per annum, another 
of £40 per annum, and others of lesser amounts, will be held in the 
oor particulars apply to the Head-Master, Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., at 
the School. One of these may, at the discretion of the Head-Master, 
be awarded as a Choral Scholarship. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


SWESTRY SCHOOL. 
QUINCENTENARY NOMINATION (HOUSE) SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The 500th Anniversary of the School will be celebrated this Term, on 
November 4th. ? , b 
Twelve House Nomination ——e reducing Boarding Fees to £20 am 
annum, or £6 4d. per Term, are offered to boys joining the School this 
Term. Applications will not be received after Novem lst, 1907.—Address, 
HSAD-MASTER, The Schools, Oswestry. 
SCHOOL, 





L2'¢27T° N PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honeurs List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Medern, and Science) of £15 15s. per annum will be open for 
cempetition in November next. Ten for two years; four for one year.—Full 
ticulars ard entrance forms of A. J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
Victoria Bm baakment, E.C. 
SCHOOL, 


ReRSRHANETED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior Schoel. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep. for 
Seuior School and for Navy..—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Heuse, 


Boortsam SCHOOL, YORK. 


The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. A aE pe OS Mie 
x OD @ F, 


EMBROKSB 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
évery attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. _ 


ELS TED 8 C H OO lL, 
Ciassical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BULSAR, or Bev. F. STEPHENSON, School Mouse, Felsted, Essex. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (2£55-£10) 
on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classica, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs, Five Bourding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M.A, 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees, ew and commodious premises overlooking the o sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 

OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 

2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 

Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906, Successes in 1907 include :—Twe Firsts 

(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for B.E., 
and Two University Prizes. 


YDAL MOUNT SOHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
_ For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


[ SteY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
@ities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, Se: oh om 18th. - 
Heul-Master, C, - ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
Pe WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
ons. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
p ser swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
us of Naval and Military Officers aud Chennsmen—hanie. HEAD-MASTER, 

Al 
pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BUBSAR. 





















































rming and Colonial Braaca. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For ms of Curricnium, Fees, Entrance Bxhibitiens, Scholarshipa, 
Diplomas, &e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Traived on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colouies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


sever COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has RBBMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 800 ft. above the sea, iv air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of and, and is lighted by electricity. t has its owr 
mnasium and tating ginee, # Eutra Scholarships gained at the Publio 
bools in the last ten years. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SOHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
tioulars, apply te the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

4 PEARSE. M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys un ler 
14. whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March 
Apply The BURSAR. 

ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCB SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
December Lith, 1907, will be ted for on D ber Srd, 4th, and 5'h. 
ORDINARY BNTRANCE. BXAMINATION will be held on December llth 
at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 




















next, — 











FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mite. EXPULSON and Miss MUTHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professers. Lectures on Art. Beantiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois, Tennis, riding, 

tical Cookery and Dressmaking. Ouly French spoken. 
Highest references,—Apply, 46 Rue da Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


HALET CAUDE CUTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEKIVES GIRLS of ‘sixteen or upwards in. her Chalet 
near D Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing; Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Ulasses, German, Opportunities for a of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical ach + sa | (ski chef) and of Dressmakiug, 
Direct service twice daily with Dugiand.-Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 
| pIEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES ‘ MERK, ‘M.A. Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at: Uppingham aed Leeturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University-xaminuations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday prpils received, — 
y+ He BRITISM CWAPLAIN, Dioppe. 


NTBRNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and Bugland. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
ee on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
niversity). 


ERMA NY —Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. FPirst-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in al! Subjests. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCMES, Fochterheim, 5 rstrasse, Berlin, W. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMoLpstr., 
RECEAVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refiacd comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excetient'table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Dailylessons. BPnglish, 
French, Spanish known. Moderato terms. Highest refs. given and desiret. 




















[STBBLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


a ee >! situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountain- 
clim bing. ke trips, Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms frow 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss MMPKIN. 


YWITZERLAND.—The LADY ST. HELIER highly 
RECOMMENDS the EDUCATIONAL HOME of Miles. BOLLINGER, 
Unusual advantages for Lan Music, and Art. Tennis, riding, 
swimming, skating, tobogganing, &o. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
Mile. BOLLINGER, Les oleyres, Béthusy, Lausanne, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mesers. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country avd on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommen:ted establishments. hea writing 
| ay state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give sone 
dea of the fees to id, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agneta, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 

















K DU CATION, 
Parents or Guardians Costing acourate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Bugland or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager, 8, J, BEE VOB, M.A,, 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W,C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


INIATURE PAINTING.—Mr. W. SCOTT HETHER- 
INGTON, — Royal Academy, Society of Miniature Paint 
in Liverpoo! ee &e., ECEIV a limited number o 
PUPILS for SS enatiion in MIN ATURE PAINTING at his Studio, “6 
FITZROY STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. W.—For terms apply by letter. 


Aras BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Le — with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 








| ANGuEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 

BOARD and — for penems. Summer and Winter resort. 
a tin mag = widiogton, Midlands, ana 
The North Fail ‘miroogh © mh OE, Ke 


XFORD (near). oe. kee HALL, BOARS 











HILL , sunny climate. an ideal winter 
residence. Golf, 
e , Stabli ae service to ‘_ —e Univers rity connec connection, 
2s. weekly, 7s. daily. 


—Inclusive terms from 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
b pe prom in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, Freee. 
erected and ped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epil 
Toverinnced Molen and Nursin So sae —— Lawn Tennis, 


Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE W' Street East, Li Somesl. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL = in all 


perts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent 
reg culars. Schools also oe ea oa ICAL, &c., SUSSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, ee Ww.c, "Telegraphic Address, 
“ Triform, London.” Telephoue No. 1 (Gerrard). 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 














PEMBRIDGE eae LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accommo- 
dation of YOUNG whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and = nis for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in Baan and —— Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
ebildren of . om Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
Se ante ‘erma—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.— For particulars 
ab ion to view the Nurseries yipely to the PRINCIPAL of the 


Norland I Tnstitete, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. 
RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old erg 3 E.C. Tel. address, ‘‘ Transtype,” London. Telephone, 
12258 Central.—All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work 
undertaken. Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and 
Foreign Shorthand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts, 

if RDO TS PT GE WANT SBD. 
referred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 

—Miss NICHOLSO! , 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C 


ORTHERN ‘NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 

mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
g. all high-class ay? matter ere careful and prompt consideration. 


UsI0 BY MAIL—We ail send any Musical Publication 
free by return —_ Immense stocks, — 
New Violin Music Ca’ ublications. Free b 


84.—MURBDOCH, louse, Hatton Ganlen, 
on, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton Cambri 


AMILY RECORDS, MEMOIRS, 
other Works printed under supervision, Also e 
description of General. PF Write 























ting. or Estimates and Art Booklet, 
LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing 








of Distinction at 4114 Harrow Road, London, W 
QuRio-1 -HUNTING FOR PROFIT. —Private rsons 
of Antiques rg 5 Prices will find a read 
Club, 1 


desirous of Disposing 
sale for same at the London Opinion t Street, London, 
din A os are invi to call or write to the 


All those and Carle 
SECRETARY, 107 Regent SDireet, for Prospectus and Terms of Membership. 


ISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
ia. ‘Dressed for. cooking. Assoried ‘or ond ind ouly..\Goick deliver 
mt tree. Ee Gagne 


Pall Jt. —— lected Cured Fish.—_NORTH 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Goanicutte © Gold Medal, 
—— Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supp! customers 
reel post.—For terms, a: _&, to MANAGER, WO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
CIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Tans 


8.Y. ° TaaGHAGT * CRUISES, 


> e17 17s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 

3 GALILEE or aes PYREUS for ATHENS, CORINTH, 
ALEXANDRIA for CAIRO, PLE 

£37 16s. WEST INDIES (S Sa R a ROUTE), MARSEILLES, 

GIBRALTAR, TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, ST. KITTS, JAMAICA, 

CUBA, &c., MADEIRA, TANGIER, MARSEILLES, 54 days, November 

2rd—January 6th. 
£11 lls, BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, RIVIERA. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the UITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, ipnites, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, 5! 
Esta blished 1835. Capita] (Paid up) £500,000. 




















A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invelid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

In Tivs at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
aLLEs & HANBURYS ‘Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





—s 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Established 100 years. 1907, 
Messe. HODGSON and OO. beg to announce the 
OP. nares of their AUTUMN SEASON for the Sale of LITERARY 
pe ye The follo SaJes are arranged or in course of preparation, 
Cuenegeee be had on application :— 
x * T DAY, October 8th, and Three Following Days, at one o’clock.— 
BOOKS from various sou rees, comprising Mrs, 
Frankau’s J. R. Smith, and W. and J. Ward, Holbein’s Portraits of the Court 
7 t Thoughts with Blake’s Designs, Les Meta. 
rary calf, 1767-71; Antiquarian ang 
Topographical Works, a Collection of ly Printed and Black-Letter Books 
ian and German Books relating to the History and 
Theory of Music, Works on Oriental Languages, First Editions of Ni ineteenth 
Century and Victorian Authors, including Lamb’s Tales from Shak 
2 vols., 1807; an extensive Selection of Modern Works in History, Travel 
Bcience, Belles-Lettres, General Literature; Library a a Standard 
PE ey ge EP 
the y, vols. irst Eight Series of Notes and 
with Indexes, 100 vols. ; also a Series of the Arundel Socie Society's Chrecninn 
sraphe, » nee Libeck Altar itar-Piece. 
— BOOKS, including a PORTION 
pan of a Sai, comprising a copy of Lodge's Portree 
Subserfption Edition, India proofs, 4 vols. morocco extra; Manning 
toy * * —z of Soren, 5 9 3 vols.; Ormerod 's Cheshire, Original Edition, 
© AS taker’s’ Saemeidtien, Large Paper, 2 vols, 
chols’s Leicestersh tershire ; Gould's ae ae 6y = morocco, 
of am 7 vols. half- -Morocco, The Birds of New Guinea, 5 vols., and 
Mammals of Australia, 3 vols. morocco; The Paintings at the Wallace 
Collection, by A. G. Tormple, Limited Edition, 2 vols., and other Works of 
Fine Art and [lustrated Issues from the ves and other Modern 
Presses ; a Set of the Tudor Translations, 40 vols. ; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
= ‘Edition, 16 vols.; Library Sets of Byron, Scott, Ruskin, and other 
ers. 

» > NOVEMBER.—Rare and Valuable BOOKS, including a small 
Selection from the Library of a Nobleman, comprising several very rare 
Seventeenth-Century Works relating to America, et Hakluyt, Hudson and 
De Quir, bad meres as Gordon, Bullock, Williams, Eliot ; Eburne’s Plaine 
a lantations (in New-Foundland), the three 8 of this excessively 

complete, 1624; Budd's Good jrder Established in Pennsilvania, 
1685 ; er copy, in en’ uncut condition, of Horsmanden’s Pro. 
the rators at New York, 1744; Lewis's Map of the 
Middle British Colonies, First Issue, uncut, 1755, all i in sound and clean condi- 
tion; a Sixteenth-Cen Flemish Manuscript on Vellum, with Illuminations ; 
Missale ad usum Sarum, F. Byrckman, 1515; Early French and Spanish Books, 
late 5 Century Historical Tracts in Black Letter, Pletcher and Shake- 
Geateal Two ay Kinsmen, First Edition. 1684; Herrick’s Hesperides, 
mal Edition, 1648 of Fielding’s Tom Jones, 6 vols., 1749; 


Transaction 


morocco ; 
The Birds 


ap uncut Copy 
Gray" 's Elegy, First Baition, 1 1751; iginal Drawings by Bunbury ; an inter- 
esting Series of Autograph Letters from Bernard Barton, &c. 


Auction Rooms: 115 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone, 7,291 Central. 


MAPLE & COQO’S 





EASY CHAIRS 


ARE 


REALLY COMFORTABLE 


Call and see them. There are 
HUNDREDS to CHOOSE FROM 


Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ Chairs” cent free 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 4id. per oz 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 





Cheques ond Money Orders payable to Jour “Baxzs. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street Strand, 
to Joun Baxnr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tom Pupwisump, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 
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Page I.—THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


JERUSALEM. Tue Torocraruy, Economics, AND 
History FROM THE Earurest Tres to 70 ap. By 
the Rev. Prof. George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. 


In Two Volumes. With Illustrations, 24s. net. 


By Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay, 


With Maps and Illustrations, 12s, 


PAULINE CITIES. 
D.C.L., Lit.D., D.D. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES. By the Rev. 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D, LL.D. 12s. 


STUDIES IN THE INNER LIFE OF JESUS. By 
the Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST. [By the Rev. 


Prof. James Orr, M.A., D.D. 6s. 


POSITIVE PREACHING AND MODERN MIND. 
By the Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
By the Rev. Prof. W. H. Bennett, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 6s. 


By the Rev. G. Campbell 
Vol. II. Job to 
3s, 6d. each, 


THE ANALYSED BIBLE. 
Morgan, D.D. Vol. I. Genesis to Esther. 
Malachi. Vol. III, The New Testament. 


CHRIST'S SERVICE OF LOVE. 
Hugh Black, M.A. 6s. 


THE CHURCH, THE CHURCHES AND THE SACRA- 
MENTS. By the Rev. J. Agar Beet, D.D. 2s. 


By the Rev. Prof. 


STUDIES IN THE PARABLES, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. By the Rev. Prof. John Laidlaw, D.D. 
With Memoir by the Rev, Prof. H. R. Mackrnrosu, D.Phil, 
With Portrait, 6s. 

MESSAGES FOR HOME AND LIFE. 
Dinsdale T. Young. 3s. 6d. 


GOD AND MAN IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 
Rev. A. R. Henderson, M.A. 5s. 


STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


By the Rev. 
By the 


By the Rev. 


G. S. Carson, B.A, Illustrated from the Great Painters. With 
an Introduction by R. A. Fanconer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 3s, 6d. 
THE THREE CROSSES. By the Rev. J. W. 


Faleoner, B.D. 3s. 6d. 


THE INCARNATION AND RECENT CRITICISM. 
By R. J. Cooke, D.D. 6s. 


SCIENTIFIC CONFIRMATIONS OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. ly Prof. G. F. Wright, D.D., 
LLD. 6s. 


SCOTTISH HEROES OF THE FAITH. 
W. T. M’GOWN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


THE MAGI: HOW THEY FOUND CHRIST'S STAR. 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. Mackinlay. 6s. 


THE EMPIRE OF LOVE. By W. J. Dawson, D.D. 


s. 6d, 


By George 





THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Vol. IV. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 

Contents :—I. and II. Thessalonians. By Rev. JAMES 
Morratt, D.D.—I. and II, Timothy and Titus. By Rev. 
Prof. Newport, J. D. Waite, D.D.—Hebrews. By Rev. Prin- 
cipal Marcus Dops, D.D.—James. By Rev. W. 0. E. Oxster- 
LEY, M.A., B.D.—I. Peter. By Rev. J. H. A. Hart, MA.— 
II. Peter. By Rev. R. H. Srracnan, M.A.—John. By Rev. 
DAvip SmitH, M.A.—Jude. By Rev. J. B. Mayor, Litt.D.— 
Revelation. By Rev. James Morrart, D.D. 

Complete in Four Volumes, Price to Subscribers, £3 net the 
Set. Single Volumes, 28s, For Contents of Vols. I., II., III. see 
Special Prospectus. 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D., D.Litt. Third Series. Six 


Volumes. (1) Acts. Vol, II. (2) St. John. Vol. I. (3) St. 
John. Vol. II. (4) St. Joha. Vol. III. (5) Il. Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job. (6) Proverbs 


and Ecclesiastes. 24s, net the Series, Separate Volumes, 


7s. 6d. Prospectus on application. 


GOD'S MESSAGE TO THE HUMAN SOUL. 
Rev. John Watson, D.D. 5s. net. 


THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 
G. H. Morrison, M.A. 5s. 


THE LORD OF GLORY. A Study of the Designations 
of Our Lord in the New Testament with Especial Reference to 


His Deity. By the Rev. Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D. 6s. net. 


By the 


By the Rev. 


THE STUDENTS OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. IV. 
ISRAEL’S LAWS AND LEGAL PRECEDENTS. By 
Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

12s, net Prospectus on applica- 


Complete in Six Volumes, each, 


tion. 


PULPIT PRAYERS. 
Maclaren, D.D., D.Litt. 


THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE. A New Volume of 
the “ Silent Times” Series. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 3s. 64. 


THE GATES OF HEAVEN. A New Illustrated Book- 
let. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 1s. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 1s. 6d. net, 


cloth ; 23, 6d, net, leather. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


Miller, DD. Illustrated with large size 
gravure Plates of Pictures by Modern Painters from the Life of 


In Decorative Envelope, 2s. net. 


By the Rev. Alexander 


7s. 6d, 


By the Rev, J. R. 


Rembrandt Photo. 


Christ. 


QUIET TALKS WITH WORLD-WINNERS. By 
S D. Gordon. 2s. 


THE PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM. By the Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 


LIFE’S IDEALS. By the Rev. Wm. Dickie, DD. 


3s. Gd. 


6d, net. 


2s. 6d, net. 


PROBLEMS OF PRAYER. By tle Rev. J. G. 
James, D.Litt., M.A. 5s. 
LIFE ON THE UPLANDS. An Interpretation of the 


By J. D. Freeman. 2s. 6d. net 


25rd Psalm. 
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Page II._BELLES-LETTRES, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS J. BARNARDO. 
Illustrated, 12s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MATHESON, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. By the Rev. D. 
Macmillan, D.D. 7s. 6d. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. The Life of Dr. 
Robertson of Canada. By Ralph Connor. 6s. 


THE SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: his Religion and his Life. By 
the Rev. John Watson, D.D. 7s. 6d. nt. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA. By W. A. 
P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


Special Prospectus on application. 


THE DRUMTOCHTY EDITION OF 
‘*BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH.” 


By Ian Maclaren. With Plate Etchings 
by Wm. Horz, R.S.A. Bound in Rough Persian, Boxed, 
15s. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF DORA 
SIGERSON SHORTER. With an Introduce. 


tion by Greonce Merepiru, O.M. 6s. net. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. By Booker T. 
Washington. With Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


THE TRYST. A Book of the Soul. By 
L. Maclean Watt. 3s. 6d. 


DECORATIVE STYLES AND PERIODS 
IN THE HOME. By Helen C. Candee. 


With numerous Illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 


ELECTRIC-POWER USERS’ HANDBOOK. 
By P. Hunter-Brown. Illustrated, 5s. net. 


FLATS, URBAN HOUSES, AND COTTAGE 
HOMES. Edited by W. Shaw Sparrow. 


A Companion Volume to “The British Home of To-day” 
and “The Modern Home.” Illustrated with 24 pages in 
Colour, and 96 pages of Black-and- White Illustrations, Art 
Wrapper, 5s. net; cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Limited Edition (25 
copies), 21s. net. Special Prospectus on application. 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 


THE BRONTES: Life and Letters. By 
Clement K. Shorter. ‘Iwo Vols. 24s. net. 


IMMORTAL MEMORIES. 
Shorter. 6s. net. 


By Clement K, 


IBSEN. By Edmund Gosse. A New 
Volume of “ Literary Lives.” Edited by W. ROBERT. 
SON NICOLL. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. By William 
Barry, D.D. 7s. 6d. net 


ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF TO-DAY. By 
J. A. Hammerton. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


DAYS OFF. 
LL.D. 6s. 


sy Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
LITTLE RIVERS. By Henry Van Dyke, 
D.D., LL.D. 6s. 


THE BLUE FLOWER. 
Dyke, D.D., LL.D. 6s. 


By Henry Van 


THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL. By 
Dillon Wallace. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH PERSIA IN A MOTOR-CAR. 
By Claude Anet. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


Special Prospectus on application. 


BY ITALIAN SEAS. By Ernest C. 
Peixotto. Illustrated, 12s. net. 


Special Prospectus on application. 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON: Sixty Years of 
an Inventor’s Life. By Francis Arthur 


Jones. 6s. net. 


BRITISH COUNTRY LIFE IN SPRING 
& SUMMER. Edited by Edward Thomas. 
With 25 Plates in Colour, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE LOG OF THE SUN. By C. William 
Beebe. A Chronicle of Nature’s Year, 
Illustrated in Colour, 25s. net. 
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STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Illustrated with 50 Plates in Colour by Edmund Dulac. 
The Stories Retold by Laurence Housman. Edition de 
Luxe (limited to 350 copies), £2 2s. net. Popular Edition, 


15s. net. Special Prospectus on application. 


NEW PRESENTATION EDITION OF 
PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
By J. M. Barrie, With 50 Plates in 


Colour by Arthur Rackham. Bound in Rough Persian. 
Boxed, 25s. net. Popular Edition, 15s. net. 


A SHEPHERD OF KENSINGTON. By 
Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 6s. 


COMRADES. By Maxim Gorky. 6s. 


ST. GWYNIFER. By Silas K. Hocking. 
Illustrated in Colour, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST. By Madame Albanesi. 
5s. ‘ 


THOU FOOL. By J. J. Bell. 6s. 


ROSE OF BLENHEIM. By Morice Gerard. 


Coloured Frontispiece, 6s, 


THE JESTER’S WINDOW. 
Howard. 5s. 


By Keble 


GOSSIP CORNER. By Walter Raymond. 
Illustrated, 6s. 


A PROPHET IN BABYLON. 
Dawson. 6s. 


By W. J. 


ARIZONA NIGHTS. By Stewart Edward 
White, 6s. 


THE CHATEAU BY THE LAKE. By Amy 
Le Feuvre. 6s. 


ROSS DURHAM. By David Lyall. 6s. 


WHERE THE WIND SITS. By the Author 
of ‘* Honoria’s Patchwork.” 6s. 








CARETTE OF SARK. By John Oxen- 


ham. Illustrated, 6s. 
THE MESSENGER. By Frankfort Moore. 
6s. 


QUICKSANDS. By J. A. Steuart. 6s. 


THE TRAMPLED CROSS. By Joseph 
Hocking. Illustrated in Colours, 3s. 6d, 


THE HOUSE OF LYNCH. By Leonard 
Merrick. 6s. 


BROKEN OFF. By Mrs. Baillie Rey- 
nolds, Illustrated, 6s. 


CAPTAIN JUNE. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE FRAUD. By Mrs. Coulson Kerna- 
han. 6s. 


THE TRACKS WE TREAD. 
Lancaster. 6s. 


By G. B. 


LOVE UNLOCKS THE DOOR. By 
Annie S. Swan. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE LADY OF DELIGHTS. 
Meade. 6s. 


By L. T. 


THESE THREE. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
6s. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ANDERSON CROW. 
By George B. McCutcheon. Illustrated, 6s. 


THE WORLD’S AWAKENING. 
of the World's War of 1926. 6s. 


A Story 


EDRAGIL, 1745. By L. Maclean Watt, 


3s. 6d. 
THE MAN FROM CURDIE’S RIVER. 
By Donald Maclean. 6s. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DADDY. By 
Ellis Parker Butler. ls. net. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C, 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Powe. 


President—The Right Hon. A. 
GEORGE M REDITH, n! ALFRED RUSSEL 


LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, S. W. 


BALFOUR, MP. 


WALLACE, Esq. F.R.S 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; fF iy LORD AVEBURY, F.R.8.; HENRY YATES 
THOMPSO Esq. 
Committee—The Right Hon. Sir Rowland Siesnasheaueth. ‘Bart., LL.D., Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL. De. 


Litt.D., Horace T. Brown, 

Austin "Dobson, Esq., LL.D., 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Gceikie, 
kK. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 
Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. 8. Lilly, 
Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D. 


Esq., F.R.S., 
The Hon, A. D. 


Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., 
Elliot, D.C.L., 
F.RS., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL. 
po Litt.D., Sir C. P. Iibert, K.CSI, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.CMG., —— 

” Bsq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, S B., Sir F. 
, A. R. Tedder, Esq., A. L.D. 


J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., 


. Ward Esq., Litt.D., 


The Library contains about 220, 000 Volumes of oahu and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 
Membership, according to age. 
Members. 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 


Subscription, £3 33.0 year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is.; 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


Life 


The 
to members, 25s. 


NEW CATALOGUE 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, 
the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the London Library.” 


E. H. LECKY. 


—WwW. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829, 


Patrons—The ARC HBISHOP. ‘of ‘CANTERBURY ; 


Presiwent—The BISHOP of LONDON 
Cuairnman--The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Srcretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 





The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vick-Presipext—The LORD H ARRIS. 
Deruty-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTUaRY anD ManacGer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F. LA 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable eavene to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820, 


Annual Income, £453,897. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 





on PRENIONS. 
ARG US 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, 


RGE BO 
haw a SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 


rte 


uring first ten years. 


w Policies, with Valuable Options. 


ICIE Ne 
» WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. 


Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


2. PENSION. POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


fore pension age, 


Option to commute for Cash, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 
direct communication with the Office, _ 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 and 3 Tux Sancroary, Westminster, 8S.W. 





Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 








The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA - - - 





The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/11, 2/9, and 4/6. 





To avoid disappointment, insist 


upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 











THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Eétablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital ......s00000+ -.£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund... «++. £1,170,000 
Reserved Liability of Prove ietors £3,000,000 


+ se neneeee 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which muy be ascertained on application, 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
Sote Prorrirrors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


aid. 
, To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Manufacturers to hs: at mead Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz, |! Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC - wm f 26 , Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
3/6 Geuts’ 3/11 ,, 
POCKET 


o “The Irish Cam brics of Messrs. 


Ropinson & CiLeavern have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen’ s4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH per doz. Cutis for Gentlemen from 6 


per doz. 
MATCHLESS 





COLLARS, CUFFS, fii roses 
Se 
SAMPLES & PRICE © “35,0 


& SHIRTS. Cloth, 35/6 

®per 4-doz. 

—_—_——_—_ (to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cutis, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 


LISTS POST FREE. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 


Goods should be sent to 
40 DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 





R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutious, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
OCTOBER. 


Farr Farms versus + Crorts, 


the Duke of Argyl By His Grace 


Tur Swiss Army aynp Enotanpn’s Ne 
Harold Cox, M.P. weve, 
“Hannan” anD DISESTABLISHMENT. By George 


P W. E. Russell 
REMATURE BURIAL AND THE OnLy Tr 
Deatu. By Basil Tozer. oe Geer 

Tue AUTHENTICITY OF ANCIENT 
SecutaR aND Saceep. 
Bishop Welldon. 

Some Mopers Ipzas anovt Women’s Epvcatioy, 

Re By —~ Sear oen. ™ 
cent Frexca Ficrion. Doroth 

© (Madame em mek de Lenagerde »). aenoe 

HE American Sunday Newspaper, By F: 
croft (Editor of the Living Age cose Wen 

Eveéne Cargitre. By Hi avelock Ellis. 

A Japanese ‘‘ Boarp Scuoor.” By Cuptain PW 
North. : 

Tue Japanese Hovse or Peers—a Mopet Srcoyp 
Cuamper. By H.R. Boyle. 

A Fére Dar at Avicyoyx. By Rose M. Bradley, 

Tue Cuase oF Tut WiLD Rep Srase oy Exmoor, 
By the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge. 

Mr. Giapstoxe’s Prace in RELiciovs Tuovenrr. 
By the Rev. Stephen Liberty (Sub-Warden of 
St. Deiviol's Library). 

Tue * Pure Powrrics” Campaian 1x Cawapba. By 
H. Hamilton Fyte. 

OXForRD aND THE Nation. By J. A. R. Marriott 
(Lecturer in Modern History and Economics 
at Worcester College). 

London: Sporriswoopr & Co., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


Literature, 
By the Right Rev. 





REVIEW. October. 2s. Gd. 
Tur Case oF Tur Seconp Duma. By Prof. Paul 
Milyoukov. 
PavLinism In THE Greco-Roman Wortp. By Sir 
W. M. Ramsay. 


Tue Swiss REFERENDUM AS AN INSTRUMENT oF 
Democracy. By J. A. Hobson. 

Demertaivs Sturpza. By Huith Sellers. 

IRELAND AND TUE TRANSVAAL, By William 
O'Brien, M.P. 

Tae New Marriage Law: I. Is Marriage with a 
Deceased Wiie's Sister Forbidden in Scripture ? 
By the Rev. W. E. Addis.—IT. The Church of 
England and the New Marriage Law. By 
J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

Foreign Arrairs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
LireraRy SupPLemMentT:—Tue CRriricar ae 
 f the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C 

1.P.—Reviews or Bours, &c. 
ction HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
licht Dinver Wine. The quality 
of this wine wiil be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch uigher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found — superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Dozen. 
Bots. j-Bots. 


14/6 &3 


17/6 9” 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Lotties. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
a any high-class Store will obtain from 
Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
6é K ” 


SHOES. 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


QUALITY MOTO FRIEZE 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


cocour MARSHFIELD 


(and 13 others). 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH /YOS'om. 


FACTORY, Ltd. 





GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
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Afew among the dis- 
tinguished Historians, 
Ethnologists & Scientists 
who have already been 
cnrolled upon the Editor- 
ial & Contributing Staffs. 


[r. Hox. JAMES BRYCE, 
F.R.S. 

norrssor FE. RAY 

LANELSTER, F.R.S. 


Dr ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.B.S, 


De. WILLIAM JOINSON 
SOLLAS, F.R.B. 


De. W. M. FLINDERS 
PErRIL, F.R.S. 


De. ARCHIBALD H. 
SAYCE, 


$m HARRY H. JOUN- 
STON, K.C.B, 


De. J. HOLLAND ROSE, 


De. STANLEY LANE- 
POULE, WA. 


Sm JOHN KNOX 
LAUGHTON, M.A. 


OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 


Proresson RONALD M. 
BURROWS, M.A. 


DAVID GEORGE 
HOGARTH, M.A. 


HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 


Sin ROBERT K. 
DOUGLAS, 


Dr. HUGO WINCKLER. 


WILLIAM ROMAINE 
PATERSON, M.A. 


Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


Sie WILLIAM LEE- 
WALNER, K.C.S.I. 


W. WARDE FOWLER, 
M.A. 


Prorrssor BOYD DAW- 
SINS, F.R.S., with C. 


BENSON, M.A. 


Da. C. W. SALEEBY, 
F.R.S.E. 


Mason MARTIN HUME. 
Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
ROBERT NISBET BAIN. 
RICHARD WHITEING. 
FRANCIS H. SKRINE. 
H. G. WELLS. 


De. ARCHDALL REID, 
F.RS.L. 


ARTHUR DIOSY, ?.R.G.S. 
CHARLES LOWE, M.A. 


THOMAS HODGKIN, 
D.C.L, 


ANGUS HAMILTON. 


Proresson JOHANNES 
RANKE, 


ARTHUR GRANVILLE 
BRADLEY. 


BASIL THOMSON, 


LEONARD W. KING, M.A. 





The Latest, Greatest and Cheapest 
HISTORY or tae WORLD 








HISTORY of the WORLD that is 

destined to circulate beyond the 

study of the scholar must possess at 
least three essentials. 


In the first place it must speak with the 
authority of those trained in the methods 
of scientific historical investigation. The 
history which seeks facts to fit conclusions, 
instead of deducting conclusions only from 
established favts, should find no place on 


The “Harmsworth History of the 
World” claims, without fear of contradic- 
tion, to be the only universal history in 
existence which fulfils all these three 
essentials. 

As to authority, a glance at the list of 
names on the editorial and contributing 
staffs will show that the “ Harmsworth 
History of the World” has been fortunate 


the bookshelves either of the scholar or of 
the general reader. 

In the second place it should dwell as 
much as possible on the picturesque and 
imaginative side of history, a consummation 
which can be obtained without in the slightest 
degree departing from strict accuracy. 

Thirdly, it must be issued at a price 
which brings it within the reach of all, even 
the humblest, to whom sueh a work is likely 
to prove interesting and instructive. 


Unique among Universal Histories . . 


in securing the services of the foremost 
historians and scientists of the present 

generation. The function of the latter may 

be described as holding the Lamp of Science 

to history. These scientific contributors will 

come into the History whenever and wherever 

Science has any light to throw upon its 

problems. 


The Fascinating Story of the Growth of Civilisation. 


The literary quality of the work of all 
these men, historians and scientists alike, 
is in itself a guarantee that our second 
essential will be fulfilled. The subject, in- 
deed, is one which lends itself to a degree 
of eloquence which probably no other theme 
could inspire—how man rose out of the 
mists of Time, how he made a fire, how he 


The Cheapest Standard 


As to the third essential, cheapness, the 
“Harmsworth History of the World” is 
beyond all comparison the cheapest work 
of its kind ever produced. Issued in the 
convenient form of fortnightly parts (about 
40 of them) at sevenpence each, the whole 
work costs in all, at the rate of 4d. a day, 
some 25s. Surely the limit of modern 
publishing enterprise has been reached 
when for such a trifling expenditure a life- 
time of enjoyment and instruction can be 
secured. 


tilled the earth, how he sailed the seas, how 
he invented speech and writing; how bar- 
barous tribes were welded into nations and 
empires; how man built cities, made laws, 
and harnessed to their needs the forces of 
Nature; how civilisation, in short, was 
evolved from chaos. 


Work ever Produced. 


The publication of this work should 
prove an inestimable boon to the clergyman, 
the schoolmaster, the student of politics 
and social problems—to all indeed whose 
interests and inclinations lead them to the 
study of history. In the “Harmsworth 
History of the World” they will find just 
the information they want regarding men, 
events, and movements—information which 
they could not otherwise obtain except from 
a whole library of individual books repre- 
senting an expenditure of many pounds. 


10,000 Pictures to Illustrate the Story of the Earth. 


Those who have the best interests of their 
children at heart will recognise an admirable 
investment in the “Harmsworth History of 
the World.” Much of it will appeal even to 
the very young, and there will be no less 
than 10,000 pictures to explain or add interest 
to the letterpress. 


Part I. will be ready on Friday, 
October 11th, but intending purchasers are 
earnestly requested to order from a news- 
agent or bookseller at once. An enormous 
demand is anticipated, and casual buyers 
may find themselves unable to obtain a 


copy. 





HARMSWORTH 
HISTORY or tae WORLD 


Complete in about Forty Fortnightiy Parts. 


Price 7d. 


Part I. Ready Friday, October 11 
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RE-ISSUE IN UNIFORM BINDING. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 
ISMAILIA. A Narrative of the Expedition to Central 


Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, organised by 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. Illustrated. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYS- 
SINIA AND THE SWORD HUNTERS OF 
THE HAMRAN ARABS. Illustrated. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT 
BASIN OF THE NILE AND EXPLORATION 
OF THE NILE SOURCES. lilustrated. 


CHARLES WATERTON. 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
THE NORTH-WEST OF THE _ UNITED 
STATES, AND THE ANTILLES. Illustrated. 


GILBERT WHITE. 


NATURAL HISTORY & ANTIQUITIES 


OF SELBORNE. Edited by Frank BuckL_anp. With 
a Chapter on Antiquities by the EARL OF SELBORNE. 
Illustrated. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


GREATER BRITAIN: A RECORD 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


OF TRAVEL IN 
COUNTRIES DURING 1866 AND 1867. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 
SIR H. M. HOZIER. 
THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR. lis Ante- 


cedents and its Incidents, 


SIR G. TREVELYAN. 
CAWNPORE. 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., London. 


es 


“SWAN” 
Fountain Pen 


Clears the desk of 

Steel Pens, Holders, Inkpots, 
Accumulated werk. 

Saves Time, saves Ink, save; Brain Far, 
Saves Wrist Ache, 

SAVES MONEY, 

And yields thousands per cent. satisfaction, 


WHERE IS YOURS? 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called *The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or moro 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought anothor of your make. I do not know whether you 
care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
earried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 10/6 upwards. 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


SOLD BY 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1833 ; Barrett's Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem’s Waltz, 1813; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1667 ; 
Margaret Nicholson's Poems, 1810 ; Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827; Scott's 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653 ; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
1894; Assurance Magazine, first 13 vols.; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


CONOMICAL BOOKBUYING.—The Best and Largest 

Stock of Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the World, 25 to 

80 per cent. reduction from the published prices. Write for our October 

Catalogue, containing some 7,000 titles.—W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £65,000,000. 

















Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Kingdom ..cccccoccccosseccssecccccsecess me 6 @.u8 tase FS 
Iocluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
112 6....016 3....0 8 2 


China, &c. 


Tee PEEP OTOCOI COO Cee eee) 





EGYPT 
in 4 days 


Via PARIS, 


MARSEILLES, and 
THE 


EGYPTIAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.'S 


NEW TURBINE BOATS, 
12,000 TONS 


To 


ALEXANDRIA. 


(Via NAPLES). 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED. 
IDEAL VENTILATION. 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 
COMFORTABLE STATE ROOMS. 
REGAL SUITES. 

UNRIVALLED CUISINE. 


For full particulars and copy of Illustrated Brochure apply: 


ECYPTIAN MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd., 


3 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


BEING THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, 


The publication of a new volume of Dr. Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare is always an event of 
importance in the literary world, and it is therefore with pleasure that the publishers are able to announce the 
completion of the fifteenth volume of this monumental work. This is the first volume to be put before the 
public since the autumn of 1904, when “ Love’s Labour's Lost ” was published. 

Tue Text of this edition follows the text of the First Folio with all the fidelity that unstinted pains can 
bestow. In addition there are Textual Notes showing the different readings of the folivs, quartos, and 
subsequent editions, similar in kind to the notes of the Cambridge Edition, but differing herein, that they 
enumerate the critical editions that have adopted the various readings. ‘Then follows a CoMMENTARY in which’ 
the notes, worth preserving (in the opinion of the editor), of critical editions from Pope to the present day are 
condensed—at times, these notes merely illustrate the history of Shakespearian criticism. In an APPENDIX are 
criticisms by English, German, and French authors—in short, within one volume is to be found an epitome of a 
Shakespeare library that would cost a large expenditure of time and money to collect. 








The Fourteen Volumes which have thus far appeared are :— 





ROMEO AND JULIET. AS YOU LIKE IT. 

HAMLET. 2 vols. THE TEMPEST. 

MACBETH. Revised Edition by Horace Howarp A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
FuRNESS, Jun. THE WINTER’S TALE, 

KING LEAR. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ This, the most exhaustive work on any of Shakespeare’s plays, comes from America,” —Athenaum, 

“It is a truly monumental edition.” —all Mall Gazette. 

“* America has the honour of having produced the very best and most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great national poet.” 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“The most valuable work recently contribated to our Shakespearian literature.’— Birmingham Daily Post. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 18s. per vol. 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


FRANCOIS RABELAIS. 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A.,, 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Mr. ARTHUR TILLEy is well known as an authority on French literature, his ‘‘ The Literature of the French 
Renaissance ” being accepted as the standard work on the subject. No other critic has shown greater insight 
into the books and the people of the period. His selection as the author of the volume on Rabelais is therefore 
peculiarly appropriate. 

With a Frontispiece Portrait and a Bibliography, 12mo, cloth, paper labels, 6s. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED - - - 
ESSENTIALS OF 


MILK HYGIENE. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on DAIRY and MILK INSPECTION and on the HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTION and HANDLING of MILK, for STUDENTS of DAIRYING and SANITARIANS,. 
By C. O. JENSEN, 

Professor in the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural Colleges of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Translated and Amplified by LEONARD PEARSON. 

Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 275, cloth, 7s. Gd. net. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 


NEW VOLUME BY 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT.—At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 6s. 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” “Count Hannibal,” &c, 





New Volume by the Author of 
“THE UPTON LETTERS.” 


ON THURSDAY NEXT.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ALTAR FIRE. sy a. c. Benson, 


Author of ‘‘The Upton Letters,” “ From a College Window,” &c. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O.. R.N. New and Cheaper E.lition. 
In Two Volumes, each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Lliustrations, and 
Map. Large post 8vo, 10s. net. [Just published. 


Sir A. Conan Dor te, in “ Through the Magic Door,” now appearing in 
Cassell’s Magazine, says :—‘* Written in plain sailor fashion, with no attempt 
at overstatement or colour, it none the less (or perhaps all the more) leaves a 
deep impression upon the mind.” 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, 


And an Englishwoman in India 200 Years Aro. 


By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH. With a Frontispiece and Map, larze post 
Svo, 6s. net. [Just published, 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE & SUGGESTIVE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New Edition, with an Introduc- 
tion by HORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Just published. 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE. 


Ry Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., Author of “Cavalry: its Past and 
Future,” *‘ Evolution of Modern Strategy from 18th Century to Present 
Time,” &c, With Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Army and Navy Gazette says:—‘‘ One of the most remarkable books 
that we have read fora long time. It is full of deep thought, and is interest- 
ing and suggestive at every page.” 


NEW NOVEL BY G. F. BRADBY. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 6s. 


The AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM 


Ry G. F. BRADBY, Author of ‘The Marquis’s Eye,”’ &c. 
Country Life says :—‘‘ One of the most amusing books about the country we 
have come across for a long time...... Mr. Bradby tells a joyous and merry tale 
and his success is pronounced,” 




















London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Waterman’s 


F TA 
Ideal Fen‘ tA'N 
Ideal 


Waterman's should accompany cvery 
traveller; it Is always ready to use, no matter 
when you want it. You may find occasion to 
write out-of-doors—you can comfortably do so 
if you possess a Waterman's Ideal. 


Waterman's Ideal frees you from the necassity 
of using tho Boarding-House Pen or the Motel 
Pen, which, passing from hand to hand, are 
spoilt long before your turn comes. 


**Eleven years ago HAROLD BEGBIE gave me the Water- 
man’s Ideal with which I am writing this, and I calculate 
that I have written between 15 and 20 millions of words 
with this one nib, and it is still as good as ever.” 

—E. KAY ROBINSON. 
Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards. Tn Silver and Gold for 
Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet post-free from L. & C. 
HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C, (New York: 173 Broadway.) 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crntrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxuen, Lonpos, Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





re 


MR. R. B. HALDANE AND 
“PUBLIC OPINION.” 

Tuer Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Secretary for 
War, has addressed the following letter to the Editor of 
Pusiic OPINION :— 

WAR OFFICE, ist October, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Parker, 


I think that in the new form of 
“Public Opinion” under your editorship, 
you do well to make prominent what is 
eoncrete and living in the shape of the 
opinions maturely formed of men who are 
trying to do the work of the nation and of 
journalists the standard of whose criticism 
is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a conerete form and 
has in it the touch of humanity. The 
views of strenuous spirits and the criti- 
eisms of really competent crities given in 
their own words comply with this condition. 
Your paper will succeed if it can only keep 
up to this standard, and I think you have 
brought it on to the right lines. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. B. HALDANE, 
Percy L. Parker, Esq., 


Office of ‘* Public Opinion,”’ 
Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Post-free to anu part of the World, 138s. Yearly, or 
10s. 10d. for the United Kingdom. 








Among other Articles of interest to ali who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 
REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HIGHLAND FORESTER. 
AN OVERRATED SPORT: New Lights on Pig-Sticking. 
CLOSING DAYS OF THE TROUT SEASON. 
A WHITE TROUT FISHERY.—II. Tully Lough. 
THE FLOWER SHOW. 
SAVING THE FRUIT. 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By “Maryror.” 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked * Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, dc. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ”’ at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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Williams & Norgate’s 


Announcements. 





READY OCTOBER 10th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SOUL OF PROGRESS. 


By the Right Rev. J. EDWARD MERCER, D.D., 
Bishop Tasmania. 
Boing the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907. The First Series delivered under 
this Lectureship. 





_ 


JUST READY.—320 pp., large crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW THEOLOGY SERMONS. 


By Rov. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A., City Temple, London. 
“ Most important of all, if any one still harbours the idea that progressive 
religion has no ‘ message,’ no ‘ Gospel,’ no fine preaching-fibre, a perusal of 
these sermons should disillusion him.”—Christian World, 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


Subscribers obtain Three Volumes for 22s. 6d. post-free, payable in advance. 
Separately the Volumes cost 10s. 6d. each net, plus postage. 


ALMOST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. net. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


By HANS von SCHUBERT. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by MAURICE A. CANNEY, M.A. 
By special arrangement with the Author, an additional Chapter will be 
added on “ Religious Movements in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Miss ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham Colle¢e, Cam- 
bridge. Prospectus and List of Volumes in the Series to be had post-free. 


~ CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
READY OCTOBER 10th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


FOR THE 


RESURRECTION-rJESUS CHRIST 


By KIRSOPP LAKE, M.A. (Oxon.), Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden, 


AT PRESS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE APOLOGETIC OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Rev. E. F. SCOTT, M.A., of Prestwick, 
Author of “ The Fourth Gospel: its Purpose and Theology.” 


HARNACK’S NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 
Vol. L READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. 


By ADOLF HARNACK, D.D. 
“About the great importance of the book there cannot be two opinions. It 
probably marks an epoch in the history of New Testament literary criticism.” 
—Christian World. 








VOL. II. IN THE PRESS, 


THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 
AT PRESS.—1 vol. demy 8vo. 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AND A 
STATE CHURCH. 


By STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 








AT PRESS.—1 vol. large crown Svo. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN 
THE WEST. 


From Clement to Ambrose. 
By H. H. SCULLARD, M.A., D.D., Professor of Church History and 
Christian Ethics and History of Religion in New and Hackney Colleves, 
London, 





OCTOBER NUMBER READY. 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post-free. 
Subscriptions, commencing any issue, 10s. per year, post-free, 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, 


CHIEF CONTENTS: 


NATURALISM AND HUMANISM. By Prof. F. J. E. Woopzriper. 
THE UNIVERSE AS PHILOSOPHER. By L. P. Jacrs. 

ARE WE PARTS OF NATURE? By Prof. Ropert Macexryross. 
PROGRESS AND REALITY. By G. F. Bannovr. 


ACTION AND REACTION OF CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM IN 
INDIA, By the Rev. N. Macwnicot. 


THE GOSPEL OF KRISHNA AND OF CHRIST. By Marp Joyrnr. 

THE STATE OF THE DEAD. By the Rev. Davip Purves, D.D. 

ON CERTAIN ALLEGED DEFECTS IN CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 
Prof. James Sera. 

THE ‘“‘ DEFENCE” OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By Prof. B. W. Bacoy. 

TRUST, FAITH, BELIEF, CREED. By Prof. Henry Goopwin Sxira. 

“DIRECTIVITY.” By Prof. G. Hexsiow. 

WHAT AND WHERE IS THE SOUL? By Hues MacCott. 

was ig CALVIN A REFORMER OR A REACTIONARY? By Prof. 

. ©. HALL. 
DISCUSSIONS. REVIEWS. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


By 


List of Autumn Announcements, giving detailed particulars of the Volumes, 
post-free upon application, 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. . . 


NEW AUTUMN 
NOVEL 


S. R. CROCKETT’S 


NEW AUTUMN 


S. R. CROCKETT 


ENTITLED 


VIDA; 


or, The Iron Lord 
of Kirktown. 6s. 


NOVEL OF 
120,000 Words, 


VIDA; 


OR, ° 





The Iron Lord of Kirktown. 


BY 


Ss. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of ** Kit Kennedy,” ‘‘ Cinderela,” &c, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 

Vith 4 Illustrations on Art Paper. 6s. 

JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet St., London, E.C, 
And of all Booksellers. 





The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England. 


The History of each County may be obtained separately. 
The Volumes are published at 31s. 6d. met each. The 
majority of the Counties are complete in 4 volumes. 


Volumes to be published shortly :— 


Hereford, Vol. I. 
Kent, Vol. I. 
Leicestershire, Vol. I. 
London, Vol. I. 
Middlesex, Vol. II. 
Shropshire, Vol. I. 
Somerset, Vol. Il. 
Staffordshire, Vol, I. 


Yorkshire, Vols. IJ. and II, 

Lancashire, Vol. II. 

Buckingham, Vol. II. 

Derby, Vol. II. 

Dorset, Vol. II. 

Bedfordshire, Vol. Il. 

Durham, Vol. I. 

Hants, Vol. Ill. 

Hertfordshire, Vol. II. 
Volumes already 


Hampshire, Vols. I. and II. 
Norfolk, Vols. I. and II. 
Worcester, Vols. I. and II. 
Cumberland, Vols. I. and II. 
Hertfordshire, Vol. I. 
Surrey, Vols. I. and II. 
Northamptonshire, Vols. I. 
and II. 
Essex, Vols. I. and II. 
Bedfordshire, Vols. I. and II, 
Warwick, Vol. I. 
Buckingham, Vol. I. 
Derby, Vol. I. 


published :— 

Durham, Vol. I. 

Sussex, Vols. I. and II. 
Lancashire, Vols. I, and III. 
Lincoln, Vol. I. 

Devon, Vol. I. 

Cornwall, Vol. I. 
Somerset, Vol. I. 
Nottingham, Vol. I. 
Berkshire, Vols. I. and I. 
Yorkshire, Vol. I. 
Suffolk, Vol. Il. 

Oxford, Vol. Il. 
Gloucester, Vol. Il. 


Also publishea in 


The Genealogical Series. 


Northamptonshire Families, £5 5s. net. 


Hertfordshire Families, £5 5s. net. 
Each Illustrated with Portraits and Heraldic Plates and limited 
to 500 copies, the type then being distributed. 
*.* Full detailed Prospectus and descriptive Pamphlet post-free 
on application. 





London: A, CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, W.O. 
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From .. The 


WELLS GARDNER, D DARTON & CO.’S LIST 
THE CHURCH HANDBOOK, »: |Chureh Quarterly 


MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN CUMMUNION. By P. 
Verxon Surtu, LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
Suaali crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


e 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Review. 
THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 
AND SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. Cloth boards, 2s. net. Sth Edition. ‘* Altogether 
an admirable production.”—Guardian. ‘‘ We have discovered no 
book which so concisely, accurately, and conveniently gives what 
is wanted.” —School Guardian, 


2di : T RC. HEA 
FULHAM PALACE, Formerly called Edited by the Rev. AESE0 BLAM, DD, 


Fulbum House and Fulham Manor. 2 Short Account of the Old Principal of King’s College, London. 
Mauor House at Fulham, By the Rev. SapLer Puttwirs, Vicar of 
St.  rrrcaete Fulham. Lllustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
2a. Gd. 





Volumes by tho 


Rt. Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Lon Bisuor o¥ Loxvox. No.1202. OCTOBER, 1907. vor. txiv. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


Addresses given in the East London Mission last Lent. ‘This 
volume contains the Questions asked of, and the Answers given 
by. the Bishop of London. A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 
copies), in er covers, ls.; crown 8vo, cloth boards, on superior 

paper, 2. 6. — , — CONTENTS. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. (7 The Education Question: Foreign 


This volume consists of the Addresses given in the North London 
Mission, together with the Questions asked of, aud the Answers 
ven by, the Bishop of London, A Cheap Edition (limited to Parallels. 


,000 copies), a a covers, ls.; crown 8vo, cloth boards, on 
superior r, 
A 5 gee Dy CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Grouped 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. ADDRESSES 10” WOMEN AND , 
GIRLS. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 336 pages, Il. The Prophet of Calabria: Joachim 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. " 

Other Works of the BISHOP OF LONDON :— of Floris and the Eternal Gospel. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE pane oe cuuncn AND NATION, Crown 8vo, III. The Revision of the Prayer Book : 


cloth, 3s, 
725 and “Re eo", CHRIST. Aa of Lent . V 
ectures. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; i 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. A Sequel to “ Men Who Crucif a Plain Man S lew. 
Christ.” Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, art linen boards, ls. 6 . 
——_—__ By H. C. BEECHING, Canon of Westminster. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 

EW. By the Right Rev. Epgar C, 8S. GrBson, D.D., s 48 

Bishop of Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. ‘“ The IV. The Christian Idea of Grace. 

ie wom oo ~~: » the Peon yo > -Ly of ee pr 
‘estament upon the New......a most interesting ular a 

yet solid, and most, readers will find something that is nee to By T. A. LACEY. 

them in these pages.”—Saturday Review. 


UNIFORM WITH 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS V. Children without Nurseries. 


MESSAGES. By the Rt. Rev. Epaar C. 8. Grason, 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 3rd Edition. 


* Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are VI Th ra) Spirit of Port Roy al. 


new as wellastrue. If the publishers will give us more of this, 
we shall be thankful.’’—Lxrpository Times, 

By HENRY T. MORGAN, St. Margaret's, 
AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH ee 
OF ENGLAND. By Gorpon Crosse, M.A., ‘ 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. The Guardian 
(in a leading article) writes:—‘‘An interesting and important 


work......which deals with the matter in an admirable spirit. Mr. VII. Congregationalism, Past and Present. 


Crosse's work is ee! historical, partly legal, partly a summary 


of —— poey an analysis “oy _ ee rinciples.” lesi 
**Anadmirable conspectus, from the point of view of a barrister i éesias- 
and a Churchman, of the constitutional history of the Church of By E. W WATSON, Professor of Bee 
England."—Church Times. tical History, King’s College, London. 


“HIS WORK.” Ordination Addresses 
ee ae des a eas dae ak | VIII. The Influence of the State in English 


boards, ls. 3d. net. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THANK- j 
FUL. Little Helps to a Habit of Thankfulness. By Education. 
he Rev. G. H. Suarre .A., Viear of Perry Barr, Cro vo 
ae tennis ls.  anee een a By M. E. SADLER, Professor of the History 
UNIFORM WITH ; v 
and Administration of Education, 
WORDS OF THE WEARY. By the ieee 


same Author. Now in its Fifth Edition, 1s. 6d, 


THE PRAYER BOOK, Its History, ° ’ 
Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon Evan Daniev. 

2st Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ts. ‘* Crammed with solid Short Notices. 
information derived from every couceivable source. It is a work 
of great erudition, which, however, is reiuced to such a digestible 





form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. ‘The book 

deserves a high place in the literature relutiug to the Prayer 

Book.”’— Church Times (Second Notice). “* It has established its 

claim to be regarded as a standard authority.’’— School Guardian 

(Second Notice). m PRICE 3s 

PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. , the 

Right Rev. W. Watssam How, J>.D., First Bishop ae akefield. 4 e ea 
wth Bdstwn, NEW POCKET EDITION, with Additions by his Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 


Son, Canon Watsuam How, M.A, Printed on Bible paper, cloth 


a Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd., 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. New Street Sauare, London, E.C. 
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POETS’ COUNTRY 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 21s, net. 


This beautiful Colour Book contains Repro- 
ductions of 50 Drawings by Mr. F. S, 
Walker, who has visited and -portrayed 
scenes familiar to the poets. The business 
of the authors, who include Professor 
Churton Coliins, Mr. E. Hartley Coleridge, 
and Mr. W. J. Loftie, has been to study 
the poets’ relations to the landscapes with 
which they were best acquainted, and, in 
some instances, to describe these scenes 
in their changed aspects of to-day. 





ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 


is a new Historical Series describing the 
romantic incidents of Empire-building, with 
a series of Illustrations by artists selected 
for their knowledge of local colour and 


detail. The series makes a special appeal 
to young people. The first volume, now 
ready, is— 


C A N A D A By aeons yee 


There are 12 Coloured Illustrations by 


Henry Sandham, 











Messrs. Jack have pleasure in announcing 


NEW WAVERLEY 


These volumes are printed in the same type 
as the Edinburgh Waverley, and each con- 
tains a complete novel. Each novel is 
illustrated by 12 Reproductions in Colour of 
Original Drawings by a selected artist. No 
undertaking is given that a complete 
Waverley will be issued, but such is the 
intention of the publishers should these 
volumes meet with public approval. The 
volumes now issued are :—IVANHOE, 12 
Illustrations by Maurice Grieffenhagen, 
KENILWORTH, 12 Illustrations by ‘H. J, 
Ford. THE TALISMAN, 12 Illustrations by 
S. H. Vedder. Square 8vo, 6s. net per 
volume. 





GEORGE III. as MAN, 
MONARCH, and STATESMAN. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. sizas. 6d. net. 
This work, which extends to 600 pages and 
includes 25 interesting Illustrations, presents 
the man and the period in a distinctly new 
light. Mr. Willson has devoted much labour 
to the preparation of the volume, which 
certainly makes fascinating reading. 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and 
Edinburgh. 
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THE GRANT RICHARDS BOOKS 


The Grant Richards Books 
are to be found every- 
where. Any good bookshop 
has them, and among those 
to be published this Autumn 
are many notable ones. 


A new novel by the author 
of ‘‘Susan”’ will appear next 
Wednesday—The Scoundrel, 
by Ernest Oldmeadow, a 
love story of incident, with 
a coloured frontispiece. 6s. 





The Gentee! A.B., by A. J. 
Dawson, is ‘“‘a racy and 
humorous description of a 
seaman’s life which is only 
. surpassed, if at all, by W. 
W. Jacobs’ stories,” says The 
Morning Post. 2nded. 6s. 





Bernard Shaw, by Holbrook 
Jackson, with four portraits, 
5s. net, is “‘a really inter- 
esting and capable book on 
G. B. S.,”" says G. K. Chester- 
ton in The Morning Post. 





The Call of the Sea, a prose 
anthology, by F. G. Aflalo, is 
ready on Wednesday next. 
Uniform with ‘** Traveller’s 
Joy,” and with coloured end- 
papers by Wm.Hyde. 4s. net. 





For boys there is The Boys’ 
Book of Locomotives, by 
J. R. Howden, which has 
already gone into a second 
edition. With over foo illus- 
trations from photographs. 6s. 





Send for a full Catalocus 
and my Illustrated Coloured 
Autumn List (ready about 
October 20th), or a_ selec- 
tion of Illustrated Pros- 
pectuses, to Department C. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 7 CARLTON STREET, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


The Full List of Messrs. Bell’s New and 
Forthcoming Books will bo sent on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy Svo, with 7 Portraits, 15s. net. 
THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 


SETTLEMENT. 
A Study of Contemporary Documents. By HENRY NOR- 
BERT BIRT, 0O.S.B., Priest at Downside Abbey. 

This is in no way a controversial book, but is simply an attempt to estimate 
the value of the account given by the earlier historians of the national change 
of religion effected in 1559. By a study of the original letters, despatches, 
official returns, &c., of the period, an endeavour is made to reconstruct a 
picture of what actually happened, and to gauge the sentiment of the bulk 
of the nation towards the religious changes. 

Prospectus on application. 
NOW READY.—Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS 
FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 








Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by Mrs. GUSTAVUS W. 
HAMILTON. 

These Journals of the Author of “A Hisiory of the City of Rome in the 
Middle Ages" constitute not only an interesting contribution to the 
biography of a distinguished writer and man, but bring vividly before 
the readers a picture of his time—drawn under the immediate impression of 
historieal events—the great epoch of the modern transformation of Rome 
aud Italy, of which from 1852 until 1874 he was an eyewitness, 


Prospectus on application. 


NOW READY.—3 vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF THE POPES: their) 
Church and State. By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. | 
Translated by E. FOSTER. New and Revised Edition, 
with considerable Additions. Also in leather, 3s. net each. 

[York Library. 
*.* This Edition has been revised throughout by the latest German | 
edition, the Chapters on Pius 1X. and the Vatican Council have been traus- 


lated for the first time, and a new and very full Index has been added. 


READY OCTOBER 9th.—16mo, 2s. 6d. 
DAILY THOUGHTS FROM HORACE. 
Selected and Arranged by the Hon. F. H. WATKINS, D.S.0., 
Commissioner of ‘l'urk’s and Caicos Islands. 


READY OCTOBER 9th.—Crown 4to, 5s. net. 

THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 
The Story of Peter Pan Retold by DANIEL O'CONNOR, 
from the Play by J. M. Barrie. With 28 MIlustrations in 
Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXUH, limited to 250 Copies, the Text 
on Hand-made Paper, and the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready shortly. 
The various scenes of this extraordinarily Pypeke children’s play have been 
ideally reproduced by the sympathetic art of Miss Woodward, aud are beauti- 
fully printed in colour by Messrs. Hentschel, There will be no more popular 
Christmas book for young people. 
Prospectus on application. 


NOW READY.—Post Svo, 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE-STAMPS. 
By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illustrating 
upwards of 750 Specimens. 

A comprehensive and up-to-date general handbook on Postage-Stamps bya 
well-known collector and expert. 
Prospectus on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
GEORGE MORLAND. 
By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 4 Coloured Plates 


and 78 other Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*.* This volume is founded on the more costly work by the same author, 
issued in 1904, but it has been thoroughly revised. considerable additions have 
been made, and it has been brought up to date. The number of illustrations 
has been very largely increased. 

Prospectus on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
*“*The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious book- 
buyers have long learnt to keep a careful cye.”—A\ HENZUM. 
NOW READY.—Small post 8vo, 6 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
PYER’S HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE. 
From the Fall of Constantinople. Third Edition, Revised 
and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 
*‘ For the general reader, and even for the historical student who is content 
with anything short of original research, Dyer’s book is indispensable.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—?2 vols. small post 8vo, 5s. each. 
GILBART’S HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 
By J. W. GILBART, F.R.S., formerly Director and General 
Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. New 
Edition, Revised by ERNEST SYKES, B.A., Oxon., Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Bankers. 2 vols., 5s. each. 


The detailed Catalogue of this Series, which now numbers upwards of 800 
volumes in all departments of literature, will be sent on application. 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 











Mr. Heinemann’s New Books, 


England’s Greatest Statesman, 


WILLIAM PITT, 


EARL OF CHATHAM. 
By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. With an Introduction py 


Professor HUGH E. EGERTON. With 16 Portraits, 3 yols, 
demy 8vo, 30s. net.* 
**A book that is invaluable to students. Dr. von Ruville has 


carried cut his scheme in the most admirable way. ere can 
searcely be any one acquainted with the mister? of the Mid-Georgian 
period who will not rise from a perusal of the book with a very 
whole-hearted appreciation of the author.”—Daity Cunonicurz, 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette.” 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 

*,* This book is largely composed of the narratives of those who wers 
actual eyewitnesses of Marie Autoiuette’s last days, aud is the fitting com. 
plement to the story of her Flight, 

VOL. Il. (1815-1819) of 
THE MEMOIRS OF 


THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


Edited from the Original Manuscript by CHARLES NICOULLAUD 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 


*,* Readers of the first volume (1781-1814) will welcome the second, in 
which this shrewd and witty observer deals for the most part with the Paris 
of the Restoration, and also throws some amusing and instructive light upon 
the England of the Regency. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL 
With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by HEBBERT 
MARSHALL, R.W.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net, 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, 42s, net.* 





A NEW VOLUME, PRICE 4s., OF THE NEW EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN 
Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER,* 

Vol. V.—EMPEROR AND GALILEAN. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


ILLUSTRATED CAMEOS OF LITERATURE. 
Edited by GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D, 
ARISTOTLE. 


By FRITZ MAUTHNER. Illustrated, 1s. 64. net. 
* Prospectus of these Works on appiication. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT’S New Novel 


THE SHUTTLE. 


By MRS. HODGSON BURNETT, 
[Twesday, 


THE WEAVERS. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. With [Illustrations 

“*Should take its place among the very best of the 
books he has produced, The story is splendid. Sir Gilbert 
Parker shows masteriy skill. ‘THE WEAVERS’ is a 
powerful romance and a fine example of earnest and 
careful work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE 
PROGRESS OF HUGH RENDAL. 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 


“ A good, a very good, story of Oxford life.”—Times. 


MORTAL MEN. 
By JESSIE HERBERTSON. 


*“ A very powerful story.”—Truth. 


NEW KIT-KAT NOVELS. 

With Coloured Frontispieces, 4s, each. 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE. By Bax. 
HIS HIGHNESS SANDRO. By KasBEcx. 
COMRADES TWO. _ By Evizanetu FREMANTLE. 


Mr. Heinemann’'s liustrated Autumn Announcement 
List post-free. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE | 


MESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on October 10th a delightful new story, entitled 


TKE HALO, by Baroness von Hurren, Author of “ Pam.’ 


All readers of good fiction should note that on October 17th will be published a new novel by EL1zABeTH Rosrns, Author of 


“The Magnetic North.” It is entitled THE CONVERT. 


demand for it. 


You should order this book in advance, as there will be a great 


A WOMAN’S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. By Many Hat. With 64 Illustrations 


and 2 Maps, demy Svo, 16s, net. 


Under the title “A Woman's Trek" are given here the experiences of an adventurous lady's journey through Africa, from south to north. We learn why 
she went, how she managed her own caravan, and the reception accorded her by the Government officials and the natives. 


A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


By Enzanor C. Price. 


With 21 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne Marie Louise d'Orléans, who married Gaston, Due d’Orléans, younger son of Henri IV. and 


only brother of Louis XIII. She was the first Princess of the blood royal known as La Grande Madempiselle, 


and a striking figure in the society of her time. 


A HISTORY OF MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. 


trations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A most characteristic and original personage, 


By Miss C. M, Apy. With 20 Illus- 


[Italian States 


This is the first volume of a new series of histories of the Italian States, of which Mr. Edward Armstrong, of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Mr. BR. Lanztoa 


Douglas are the general editors. 
of the Italian Renaissance. 


NEW POEMS: 


of “Deirdre Wedded.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


All the volumes are based on original research. The aim of this book is to present, in its various aspects, a typical despotism 
Chapters are devoted to the architecture, art, and literature of the period. 


including APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. 


By Hersert Trencu, Author 


This is the first collection of poems made by this author since the publication of “ Deirdre Wedded, and other Poems,” in 1901. 


TWO LEGS, and other Stories. By Carn Ewavp. 
Illustrations by Miss Augusta Guest. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
A book of fairy tales by an exquisite Danish writer. 


Translated by A. Terxerra DE Martros. With many 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Watrer Crane. 


With 123 Illustrations by the Author, and others Illustrations, Second 
Edition. Demy Svo, 18s, net. 
“It is a record in which we meet all the great figures of the last half- 


century.”—Daily News. 
“The volume contains a great deal to interest and delight. The fine 


illustrations add considerably to its value.”—Morning Post. 


QUEENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


Brizr. With 24 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A series of intimate studies of a few well-known women of the Renaissance, 
from St. Catherine of Siena to Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, who typifies the 
Benaissance in the final days of its decadence, 


TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6a. net. 


“ A really admirable piece of work, an example of that well-conceived and 
well-digested biography which presents a living figure set in the midst of 
living and moving surroundings.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE CARE OF THE BODY. By Francis Cavanaau, 
M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book begins with a chapter on Sleep: the value of Bathing is dis- 
cussed; then the questions affecting Exercise, including Training and 
Athletics, Proper Clothing and necessary attentions to the Skiu, Hair, 
Teeth, Feet, and Hands are described and explained. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By 
Exizaneta Goprrer, Author of “Home Life under the Stuarts,” &c. 
With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Miss Godfrey possesses both wisdom and humour, and she approaches her 
subject with an enlightened common sense without which no book on 
children ean be truly suecessful.”— Times. 

“ This is a work wel) worth doing and well done. It is scientific enouzh to 
command confidence, and not too scientific to be readable. It is a thoroughly 
engaging inquiry into the bringing-up of English children in the past.” 


—Spectator. 


ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE. By J. C.Cox, LL.D., 


F.S.A., and A. Harvey, M.B. With 121 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
net. [The Antiquary'’s Books, 


WOMAN IN TRANSITION. By Anyerre M. B. Meaxry, 


Fellow of the Anthropological Institute, Demy 8vo, 6s. 
A critical survey of the change that is taking place all over the world in the 
sociological position of the feminine half of the human race. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Atexanpre Dumas. Translated 


by E. M. Watter. With Portraits, in 6 vols., with Frontispieces in 
Photogravure, crown 8vo, 6s. each. Volume I., 1802-1821. 


One of the famous books of the world, very long, but full of romance, thril!- 
ing incident, vivid touches, and frank and charming self-revelation. The 
aoe has never before been rendered into English, and is practically un- 
nown, 


THE CRIMES OF THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. By 
ALexanpre Dumas. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is the first volume of a complete translation in four volumes of Dumas’ 
famous collection of Celebrated Crimes. 


VENICE ON FOOT. By Col. H. A. Dovenas. 
over 75 Illustrations and 11 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


A series of ten walks in Venice, which pass most of the points of interest, 
all her churches, and about 500 palaces, many of which cannot be seen 
from a gondola. 


CHARACTER AND COMEDY. By E. V. Lwvoas. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
The book contains a number of character-studies of simple minds, both 
known to fame and unknown, and “ Life’s Little Difficulties,” a series of 
comedies told in the form of letters. 


By Mrs. M. B. 


By W. Bouttine. With 


With 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. By Anruony Horr. 


With 
a Frontispiece by A. H. Buckianp. 

* It is all kindly and agreeable, with much ingenuity of situation; set in that 
excellent style which distinguishes all the works of this author,’’"—Daily News, 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE SECRET AGENT. By Joseru Conran, Author of 
“*The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 
“A moving human tragedy.""—Daily News. 
“‘Immensely clever and very powerful, One of the most instructive novels 
of many a day.”—LEvening Standard, 
SCOND EDITION. 


SF 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. By “Q.” 
“Book and man are fine fellows...... a jolly romance,.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“Steady and virile invention, original conception of story, and sane yet 
startling humour.”—Daily News. 
HIRD EDITION, 


T 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. By ©. N. and A. M. 
WILLIAMSON. 
“ Fiction and travel have never been more happily blended.’’—Outlook. 
“ Another delightful romance of travel.”’—Daily Mail, 


THIRD EDITION. 
A MOTHER’S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 


“So moving, so skilfully handled, that uone will put it down unfinished.” 
—Morning Leader, 
“ The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly 
benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not 
like to have missed a single page of it.”—Westminsler Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL. By Forp Mapox Hverrer. 
“* Every character stands out sharply and seryes as a mark for many shafts 
of humour.” —Daily Mirror, 
** At once striking, fresh, and unconventional,”"—Country Life. 


THE NEW RELIGION. By Maarten MaAarrens. 
“This is a book of medicine and laughter. It is an amusing, well-written 
novel, full of breathing characters.” —Daily Chronicle. 
** When an author speaks with as much wit, as much relentless insight, skill 
of touch, and large, broad-minded humour, one may well recoguise in his book 
a really remarkable book.” —Morning Leader, 


SECOND EDITION. 
NAME OF GARLAND. By W. Perr Ringe, Author 


of “The Wickhamses.” 
“ The story, with all its humour, has an undertone of real pathos.” —Athenzum, 


“Gay and irresistible humour at every turn."”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** Winnie Garland walks straight into our hearts.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“Mr. Pett Ridge has found the secret of making his people natural, 


picturesque, and humorous.”’—Tribune, 


THE PRIVATEERS. By H. B. 
With 8 Illustrations by Crrus Cuneo. 
“For breathlessness, charm of style, swiftness aud freshness of movement, 
it would be hard to beat.””—Morning Leader, 
‘* A rousing story of adventure.”—Athenzuwm. 
“ Full of surprising and exciting adventures.”—Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Mary E. Many. 


“* Admirably conceived and put together. The whole picture of society in 
a provincial town is full of life and variety."—Nation. 

“It is a good story; it is entertainingly told; and the character of the 
young girl is an extraordinarily good piece of work,” —Tribune. 

** Handled with humour, dexterity, and sincerity.”— Evening Standard, 


MARGERY O’ THE MILL. By M. E. Francis. 
A North Country Story of the Regency Period, 
“A simple-minded and wholly pleasing comedy, 
spontaneous in its action.”—Morning Leader. 
“Full of sunshine, humour, and human nature.”’"—Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION, 


N 
THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. By Ricuarp Mansa 
A young girl, friendless, alone in the London streets at night, picks up . 
key, and unlocks the gate which opens the place of miracles. story to¢ 
strange not to be true. [Morning Leader, 
“ Full of strange yet convincing things, and of continuous interest,” 
“ A thrilling story of strange happenings.”—Country Life, 


Marriorr Watson. 


naturally written and 





METHUEN and CO. 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


A CLASSIC.—NEW EDITION.—10s, 64. ‘not. 


Santa Teresa: 
Being Some Account of her Life and Times. 
By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


This is one of the greatest biographies in the language, and is not only 
a Life of the Saint, but presents a magnificent picture of the times in which 
she lived. No library cau be complete without this book. 





IN GREAT DEMAND.—With 50 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


Queer Things About Persia. 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY, 
Formerly of the Legation of France at the Court of Persia, 
And DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ‘‘Queer Things About Japan,” &c. 


The Sprcrator says:—‘‘If you want to know the Persian as he is, read 
M. Eustache de Lorey, from whose dictation Mr. Douglas Sladen has pre- 
sented us with a fascinating and most instructive book.” 





A Book of Real importance.—By Major Martin Hume. 
READY OCTOBER 17th.—18s. net. 


The Court of Philip IV. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Author of “‘The Wives of Henry VIII.,” &c. 

It is the true inner history of the Court of Philip IV. of Spain that Major 
Martin Hume, one of the foremost of living historians, now tells for the first 
time, from sources largely manuscript and all contemporary, hitherto unused 
for the purpose by English writers. — Hume has been at work ou this 
new book for many years, and if you wish to avoid weeks of waiting to read 
the work, you should order it now from your bookseller or librarian. 





BEADY OCTOBER 15th.—Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 


George Sand & her Lovers. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of ‘‘ Madame de Staél and her Lovers.” 

Mr. Francis Gribble’s new volume will throw fresh light upon one of the 
most romantic chapters in modern literary history. It is strauge that no full 
aud a:lequate biography of George Sand exists in any language. Mr. Gribble’s 
qualifications for the task are many, and his book on ** Madame de Staél and 
her Lovers ” is alone a sufficient guarautee that his treatment of the subject 
will be both romautic and interesting. 





An Amusing Book. 
NOW BEADY.—2s. 6d. 


Myths About Monarchs. 


By HANSARD WATT. 
Author of ‘‘Home-made History,” &c. 


Mr. Ilansard Watt's first book, “Home-made History,” showed that he bad 
the gift of writing humorous verse in an exceptional degree, and ‘* Myths 
About Monarchs” is really most amusing. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS.—Price 6s. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries throughout the Kingdom. 





A FINE NOVEL. 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of ‘‘Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement,” &c. 


Dar.y Caronicite.—“Shall we call it the wondrous book! It is really 
exceptionally clever.” 

Trmes.—‘* There are few living novelists who show signs of thinking out 
things so broadly and independently as Mr. Marriott in this book. The 
characters are full of life.” 


A DRAMATIC STORY. 


JULIAN REVAL. 


By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘‘ The River of Vengeance,” &c. 


The hero of this novel is a man of magnetic personality and mystery. A 
fugitive from Russia, he comes to London, and at once draws into the toils of 
conspiracy those with whom he comes in contact. The long arm of the Tsar's 
Goverument is stretched out against him, and the weapon with which it 


strikes is a jeslous woman. 
AN ABSORBING ROMANCE. 


A WOMAN FROM THE SEA. 
By ). BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
Author of ‘*Knighthood’s Flower,” &c. 
Mr. Bloundelle-Burton always gives his readers a book which they must 
read toa finish. This isa story of the days when the National Convention 
declared war on England and withdrew its Ambassador. 


THE PLOTTERS OF PEKING. 
By CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of “‘ Her Highness's Secretary,” &c. 


The doings of Edward Clandon during his residence in China earned for 
him the title of ‘‘the Emperor's a. He moved in illustrious circles, 
and his friendship with the Emperor led him into wany exciting situations. 


LONDON: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 BEDFORD STREET. 














Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LisT 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, gt. 
Part. lll.—SARATOGA AND BRANDYWINE—VALLEy 
FORGE—ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR. 

With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The previous parts of the Work can be had as follows :~ 


LIBRARY EDITION. Part IL. 8vo, 15s. 6d. net. Part [7 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. - 


CABINET EDITION. Vols. L, IL. III. (comprising Parts I, 
and II.), crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 











“An African Jungle Book.” —STANDARD. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 


The Story of a Dog and his Master, 
By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“The best book of African hunting stories since Sclous. 
— The book is epicndidly illustrated.”—STAR. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE DIARY OF 


MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE. 


A Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. 


By the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, M.A., Hon. LL.D, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 

With additions to the Notes, and a Preface containing observa. 
tions on the study of the Personality of Shakespeare, as 
revealed by his writings. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 


INNOCENT THE GREAT. An 


Essay on his Life and Times. By C. HM. C. PIRIE-GORDON, B.A. 
With 4 Maps and 8 Genealogical Tables, 8vo, 9s. net. 


COTTON PLANTS of the WORLD, 


WILD AND CULTIVATED: a Revision of the Genus Gossypium, 
framed primarily with the object of aiding Planters and Investigators 
who may contemplate the Systematic Improvement of the Cotton Stiple. 
By Sir GEORGE WATT, C.LE. With 53 Plates, 10 of which are 
Coloured, royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, sent on application. 











THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. 


By THOMAS KIRKUP. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. net. 





SECOND DITION. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES: a Series of 


General Reviews for Business Men and Students. By Various Authors. 
Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS AND 


CATTLE-WAYS. By ARTHUR JOHN MUGBBARD, M.D., anil 
GEORGE MUBBARD, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. With 29 Miluctritions 
from Photographs, post éto, 4s, 6d. net. 


LITURGICAL STUDIES. By the 


Very Rev. VERNON STALEY, Provost of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Andrew, Inverness. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Conxtenxts.—National Ceremonies consistent with Catholic Principles—Notes 
ov the Kalendar of the English Church—The Origin of the Festival of the 
Magi~The Origin of Saints’ Days—St. Enurchus: a Liturgical Problem— 
The Commemoration of King Charles the Martyr—The Occurrence of 
Festivals and Holy Days—The Lent Fast: its Urigin and Developmevt— 
Te Deum and Benedicite, and Alternative Canticles—A Liturgical Perplexity— 





The Occasional Prayers—On Certain Eucharistic ‘‘ Amens"—Prayer Book 
Revision—The Posture of the Minister during the Reading of the Collects— 
Index. 





ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. Author of “Amy Herbert,” &. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Sea Writer: ROBERT ELLIOTT. 
‘ACT OF GOD’ ‘ACT OF GOD.’ 


The Most Powerful Sea Tale that 
has been published for years past. 








PUNCH says:—‘* One of the most remarkable books it has been 
my good fortune to read jor many a@ year. A fine and power,ul 
pie.e of work,” 

the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says:—‘‘There is no living writer 
with uhom we can compare Mr. Robert IUiott...... Places Mr. Elliott at 
once in the very front rank of English novelists.” 

The MORNING POST says :—** Mr, Robert Elliott takes his place 
among sea writers by this powerful and convincing story of life on board 
an cmigrant ship in the Early Eighties,” 


‘ACT OF GOD.’ By Robert Elliott. 438 pages, crown 8vo, 6s. 





DION CLAYTON CALTHROP’S CHARLES D. STEWART'S 


ROMANTIC NOVEL. Humorous Tale of Life on an Ameocrican River Steamer. 
THE DANCE OF LOVE./PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. 
With a Frontispiece and Designed Cover, crown 8vo, 6s. With over 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





COLLECTED ESSAYS. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


With Introductery Essays by the Right Hon JAMES BRYCE and HERBERT PAUL 


Library Edition. Inten volumes. Limited to 250 sets. 
Trinted from type specially cast, cloth extra, gilt tops, large crown 8vo, £3 net the sot. (Published in conjunction with Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co,) 


Vol. L—ESSAYS ON FREE THINKING AND PLAIN SPEAKING, and the Introductory Essays, 
Vols. I. to V.—HOURS IN A LIBRARY, with Additions, 

Vols. VI. to IX.—STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 

Vol. X —ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


“Not less admirable than the incisive penetration which he brought to bear were the fairness and cindour which shine through everything he wrote. It 
would be hard to find among English critics of this or the last sreneration anyone more free from prejudice, more careful and temperate in statement. James 


Lussell Lowell said of Leslie Stephen, ‘ That he was the most lovabie of men.’ ‘Those who knew him as Lowell did, would have ecaved Lowell's worts.” 
James Barrer. 


STOPFORD BROOKE’S NEW BOOK. ‘ROMAN SCULPTURE FROM 
THE SEA-CHARM OF VENICE. | AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE. 


By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. Feap. 8vo, By Mrs. 8. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. With 130 Plates, 


2s. 6d. net. Uniform with “The Roadmender.” pott 4to, 10s. net. 
**Mrs. Strong has never ceased to claim serious acsthotic consideration for 





An essay, written with Mr. Stopford Brooke's usual distinction of style, on | on 5 ny of ee 3 aud is adinicably equipped for the task which she 
pie “os “Rome at sea,” owes to her sea position for her 14s bere undertaken. word of speci! praise is dae for the excelleat 
the debt which Venice, the ‘‘ Rom € . . pours oe selection of illustrations, which leave uo phase of Roman sculpture un- 


beauty and her hold on the imagination. Descriptive rather than historical; | represented, and include several uufawmiliar subjects, 
a record of individual impressions and personal feeling. | —From the Spectator, July 13t. 


The Breaking Point. a censurea Play. By EDWARD GARNETT. 


With Preface and a Letter to the Censor. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LYRICAL BALLADS BY WILLIAM WORDS- | AGRICULTURAL BOTANY: 
WORTH AND S. T. COLERIDCE, 1798. Theoretical ani Practical. 


Edited, with certain Poems of 1798 and an Introduction and By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S. With 265 Illustra. 
Notes, by THOMAS HUTCHINSON, of Trinity College, tions, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. New and Revised Edition. 
Dublin, &c. Second Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. The standard book for the agricultural student. 











PROFESSOR ROBERTS'S NEW BOOK OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


The Haunters of the Silences. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of “The Kindred of the Wild,” “Red Fox,” &e 
With 50 Illustrations (several in Colour) and many Decorations by Cnartes Livinastoy Buty. Large crown Sv 





», 6s. net. 








— ————— 


READY SHORTLY. 


The Christ Face in Art. By the Rev. J. BURNS. 


With upwards of 60 Illustrations in Tint. Cloth extra, gilt, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 











London: DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SESS SSSSSSSSHSOSO SS SSS SOSSOSSSOOOOOSD 


READY OCTOBER 16th. 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY’S CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE YEARS 1837-1861, 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Edited by 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON & VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.V.0, 


With numerous Photogravures, medium Svo, three volumes, £3 3s. net. 





The period covered by these volumes is a memorable one in the history both of Europe and England, 
and includes—The Queen’s Marriage—The Adoption of Free Trade—The Repeal Agitation—Chartism 
—The Revolutionary Movement of ’48—The Crimean War—The Indian Mutiny, &c. 


This work is unique in more than one respect. On no occasion hitherto has the personal 
and official correspondence of a Sovereign been officially laid before the public, and the fact 
that this can be done, practically without reserve, constitutes one among many testimonies 
to the greatness of Queen Victoria. 

Her Majesty came to the throne when little more than a child, and had not merely to 
maintain, but to make, her position as a Sovereign, both among her own subjects and among 
other civilised nations. 

With what eminent success she accomplished this task is known to all the world, but how 
it was accomplished, and what difficulties had to be overcome, will be learned fully for the 
first time from these volumes. That the throne of Great Britain remained firm when other 
thrones tottered or fell, and that it still remains firmly established in the devotion and respect 
of the whole British race, is, in great measure, due to Queen Victoria. 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to allow the publication of this corre- 
spondence, which can hardly fail to enhance the love and honour universally felt for the 
late Queen, and to constitute the best and most lasting memorial of her because it can be 
possessed by all her subjects in their own homes. 








ATTILA. A Tragedy in Four Acts. MICROSCOPY. 





By LAURENCE BINYON. 2s. 6d. net. 
This play, written by one of the first of our poets and art critics, is now THE CONSTRUCTION, THEORY, 
being played by Mr, Oscar Asche at His Majesty's Theatre. AND USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
- By EDMUND J. SPITTA, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c., &c. 
LEGENDS AND TALES OF OLD IRELAND. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, 
SAINTS AND WONDERS. 125. 6d. no [Just out 
According ¢ ° the Old Writings and the Memory of the People of Treland. nak none i. wy aural tafetmation tet cacy inthe ote be loan 
By Lady GREGORY, Author of 9 ——— of Muirthemne,” ‘Gods | give by personal research, for which, by the way. onr author inspires a positive 
and Fighting Men,” dc. Crown 5vo, 5s. net. enthusiasm. The properties of lenses are Iucidly Geonenel, while every 


conceivable type Of microscope aud its working are fully explained. The 
work indeed contains so much information, and is presented in such a form, 
that one has but to scan it to become possessed of a desire to own a copy as 


REDCOAT CAPTAI N. a standard work of reference.’ 


A Story of “That Country.” By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of 


* Owd Bob,” ‘‘ Danny,” &. With Lljustratious by W. Grauam Roperrsoy, 
Square demy 8vo, 6s. CS oO S s 
Readers of “‘Owd Bob” and ‘‘ Danny” will recognise that Mr. Ollivant S l E N Cc E P R G R E 


etands in a class by himself. The originality of the subjects he chooses and IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


of his method of treating them are call his own, and this book is an ex- 
cursion in a region which has never been touched before, A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


SD Edited by N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., & W. G. FREEMAN, 8.Sc., F.L.S. 
THE OCTOBER. Illustrated. 174 pp. 5s. net. [Just out, 


BREAD. A. EL. Hu» q 
SCIENCE OF DRY FLY FISHING THE LAW OF THE MINIMUM IN THE SEA, James Jounstose, B.Sc. 
{ ustraved, 
AND SALMON FLY CASTING. AMERICAN ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. R. Lrpexxer, F.R.S. 


By FRED G. SHAW, F.G.S,, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.M.S., Amateur| A SIMPLE APPARATUS FOR PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. N. B. Axcock, 
Champion Trout Fly Fishing International Tournament, 1904, With M.D. 

numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. INSECTS AND FUNGI. T. Perca, B.Sc., B.A. 

IGNEOUS ROCK-MAGMAS AS SOLUTIONS. A. Hanxer, M.A,, F.B.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ““FLOWER.” W. C. Woxrspett, F.L.S. 








OVER-SEA BRITAIN. ECONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY IN RELATION. TO AGRICULTURE, 
. . ’. V. THEOBALD, M.A. 
riptive Record of the Geography, the Historical, Ethnological, and seascape pl 
¢ Diani ievetenanens, pon io Einetenis Res ton 3 x the unive. THE PINEAL GLAND. A. Denpy, D.Sc., F.L.8. (Illustsated.) 
THE NEARER EMPIE.-—The Mediterranean, British Africa, and THE i PENCE OF PLANT REMAINS IN THE BRITISH PEAT MOSSES. 
. Lewis, Ss. 


Empires Meet,” “Small Boat Sailing,” &. With 9 Coloured Maps, 


British America, By Kk. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ Where aap, | 
crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE DUAL FORCE OF THE DIVIDING CELL. Mancus Hantoc, MA, 
F.LS., F.B.A.5. (Lllustrated.) 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 








COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON, 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 


And other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S .O. With numerous 
y Illustrations, and a Foreword by Freprerick CouRTENEY 
SeLous. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This record of hairbreadth adventures among big game is 
certainly one of the most exciting that has ever appeared in 
print. 





F. C. SELOUS. 
AFRICAN NATURE NOTES 


AND REMINISCENCES. 
By F. C. SELOUS, Author of “A Hunter's Wanderings in 
Africa.” With a Foreword by PresipENT Roosxvzx1, and 
Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 8vo. 





H. FIELDING HALL. 


THE SOUL OF THE WORLD. 
By H. FIELDING HH. = L, Author of “The Soul of a People,” 
“2 People at School,” &ec 5Svo. 








CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY 
By FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. With many Ilus- 
trations by JoserpH Punnett. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s . 6d. net. 

[ Ready. 





THE SANTUARIO OF THE MADONNA 


PANTHEON OF CHARLES EMANUEL I. OF 
Di VICO, SAavo 


By L. MELANO ROSSI. 
numerous Photorravure Plates, 
loyal Svo, 21s, net. 


With ~ a ce in Colour, 
and other Illustrations, Super 
Dh scsi 





LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 
By THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Hillhouse Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Yale University. Ilus- 
trated, Svo, 17s. net. [ Ready. 





The Author of “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 
CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 


By the Author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 
ds. net. 


Crown Svo, 
[ Ready. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHRIST. 


Being a Study of the Missionary Enterprise in the Light 


of Modern Religious Thought. By BERNARD LUCAS, 
Author of “ The Faith of a Christian,” “The Fifth Gospel,” 
&. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ban dy. 


POCKET CLASSICS.—New Volumes 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Lorn Avesury. 
THE USE OF LiFe. By Lorp Avenury. 


limp leather, 3s. net each. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
By AUSTIN HARRISON. Crown 8vo. 


SIXTY YEARS OF PROTECTION» 


CANADA (1846-1907). 
WHERE INDUSTRY LEANS ON THE POLITICIAN. 
By EDW ARD PORRITT. Crown 8vo. 





2nd EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICAL OR 
INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 

By JOHN VENN, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 


8vo, 15s. net 
° 





LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, AND 


OTHER ESSAYS. 


By the late Right Hon. JOHN EMERICH EDWARD 
DALBERG, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. Edited, 
with an Introduction. by JOHN NEV iL LE FIGGIS, M.A., 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 8&vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND STUDIES. 
By the late Right Hon. JOHN EMERICH EDWARD 
DALBERG, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 

MRS, J. R. GREEN. 

STUDIES IN IRISH rete 

By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. Extra Crown 8vo. 


‘LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS 


OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 





Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Photograyure 
Portr: aits, 8vo, 15s. net. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM: a ‘Diary. 
Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. With 


Portraits in Photogravure, Svo. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 
New Annotated Edition of Tennyson. 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. 
With Notes by the Aurnor 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD 


TENNYSON. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each volume. 
Vol. I. Poems. Vol. If. Poems. Vol. III. Enoch Arden: 
In Memoriam. Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 


Other V olumes to follow. 


POEMS | OLD AND NEW. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village 
Tragedy,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN, 1620-1706. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Hon. LL.D. Edin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

JOHN KEATS. 


A Re-issue of the Edition Edited, 
Notes, by WILLIAM T. ARNOLD. 


with Introduction and 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— 


JAMES THOMSON. 


By ¢ G. C. MAC SAU L AY. _ Crown 8vo, 2s 


New Volume. 


. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.-New Volumes. 


APHORISMS & REFLECTIONS from the 


WORKS of THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


LYRICAL POEMS OF T. E. BROWN. 


Selected by H. F. BROWN and H.G. DAKYNS. Pott Svo, 
2s. Gd. net 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
ARETHUSA. by F. Manion Crawronp. Illustrated 
by GertrupE Dematn Hammonp. Tuesday. 
THE STOOPING LADY. By Mavrice Hewzerr. 
[| Ready. 
THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. By Epiru 


WHARTON. 


THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 


Novucuetrre Carey. 


By Rosa 
[ Ready. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd, 





A SELECTION FROM AUTUMN LIST. 





ar 


SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE LIFE. By 
the Rev. J. Maccoway, Author of “The Imperial History 
of China.” With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Montacvue 
Smyru, and 34 other Illustrations, royal 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 
10s. net. 





IN AUSTRALIAN TROPICS. By Atrrep 


Searcy, for many years Sub-Collector of Customs Officer at 
Port Darwin. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. With a Map 
and 50 Illustrations from Photographs. 





UNIFORM WITH LAFCADIO HMEARN’S WORKS. 


THE SOUL OF THE FAR EAST. 


Percivat Lowg.iyu. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By 





POEMS OF LOVE AND DEATH. By Lapy 
Linpsar, Author of “Godfrey’s Quest,” “St. Scholastica,” 
&c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d net. 





THE MORAL IDEAL. A Historic Study. 


By Jun1a Wepswoop. New Edition, nearly the whole of 
which has been Rewritten. 10s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The book is most successful in presenting 


in a singularly lucid form the problem of nationalities which are 
not sufficiently familiar to the modern reader.” 





A COTTESWOLD MANOR. Being a History 


By Sr. Cram Bapperer. Demy 4to, [lus- 
10s. 6d. net. 


of Painswick. 
trated. Edition limited to 300 copies. 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE DRYDEN LIBRARY, 


THE DISCIPLES. By Mrs. Hamitton Krvxe. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 





LADY LINDSAY. Selected Poems. Cloth, 


1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 





SPIRITUALISM NOT SPIRITUALISM. By 


W. T. Wiuson, M.R.C.S. 


THE HUMAN SOUL REVEALED. Being 


a Revelation of the Present and Future Life by Mivrerva 
Vickers, a Spirit of the Fourth Sphere, throngh Witu1am 
Norman WILSON. 


THEOCOSMIA ; 


plored. By Witu1am Norman WILson. 


or, The Spirit World Ex- 
In Two Parts. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. net per vol. 


Three very remarkable works—all being essentially of an 
advanced and religious nature. 








SIN, SOCIETY, AND THE SAVIOUR 
Sermons preached by Father Bernarp Vavanan, 5, 
during Lent, 1907. Author of “The Sins of Society,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES.. 


THE MIND AND THE BRAIN. By A. 


Binet, Author of “ Animal Magnetism.” Crown §Svo, 5s. 


An Introduction to the New or Experimental Psychology. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN PHYSICS. 


By Lucien Porncar£. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An eloquent summary from the author’s point of view as 
Inspector-General of Public Education in France of the epoch- 
making discoveries in physics of the last decade. 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Dr. 
Gustave Lz Bon. 
An original work on the nature of Energy, specially written 
for the “International Scientific Series” by the Author of 
“ L’Evolution de la Matiére.” 
*,* Several further volumes are in preparation and will be 
issued immediately. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 
Edited by Rev. J. WILHELM, DD., PhD. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


VIII. THE GREAT SCHISM OF THE WEST. 


By L. Satemprer, Professor at the Catholic University of 
Lille. Translated by H. Mircnety. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IX. CHURCHES SEPARATED FROM 


ROME. By Mer. L. Ducuesyg, D.D. 
tion by A. H. Marnew. 7s. 6d. 


Authorised Transla. 





PLANT BREEDING. By Hvco pe Vaiss, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Amsterdam, Author 
of “Species and Varieties.” Demy S8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 


7s. 6d. net. 





THE CHINESE LANGUAGE: HOW TO 
LEARN IT. By Sir Watters Hivurer, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Professor of Chinese, King’s College, University of London 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
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